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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 
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1917 


I. — Petrarch's Indebtedness to the Libcllus of Catullus 

By Professor DUANE REED STUART 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

In estimating the extent of Petrarch’s familiarity with clas¬ 
sical authors a frequent source of error has been the offhand 
and trustful way in which a face value has been given to 
surface references and quotations as indices of his reading. 
Earlier critics especially were prone to assume that citation 
of a given author or allusion to the content of his work nec¬ 
essarily proved direct acquaintance with him on Petrarch’s 
part; they failed now and again to reckon with the possibility 
that Petrarch’s knowledge was drawn from secondary sources, 
excerpts made from previous writers by their successors, 
anthologies, and the like. For example, Hertzberg, in his 
edition of Propertius (Halle, 1843), 1, 231, building upon the 
citation in the second letter to Cicero (Frac. m, 266) of the 
famous lines of Propertius on the nascent Aeneid , concluded 
that herein lay proof positive that Petrarch knew directly the 
poems of the Roman elegist. Subsequent research has, to be 
sure, established the fact that Petrarch had read the elegies. 
Nevertheless, Hertzberg’s evidence by itself was quite incon¬ 
clusive, as Moritz Haupt, Opusc . 1, 277, afterwards pointed 
out. The couplet hailing the new Aeneid is found also in the 
Life of Vergil ascribed to Donatus, of which Hertzberg, of 
course, should have taken cognizance as a possible alternative 
source. 
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I have shown elsewhere 1 that the superficial treatment of 
this point did not cease with Haupt. Since Haupt’s time 
critics in general have seen in Petrarch’s citation of the coup¬ 
let an indication that he was acquainted with the Life by 
Donatus and, in their turn, have overlooked the fact that the 
lines are found elsewhere than in the Vita, namely, in the 
Florilegia. As another instance of the loose methods that 
have occasionally vitiated the results of former periods of 
scholarship in this field, may be mentioned in passing the 
mistaken view of Koerting, Petrarca's Leben und Werke 
(Leipzig, 1878), 487, that Petrarch had read the de Return 
Natura of Lucretius. Petrarch’s citations of Lucretius were 
derived from Macrobius; see Nolhac, Pitrarque et Vhuma- 
nistne , 1, 159-160. 

Other pitfalls for the unwary are encountered in the search 
for such vestiges of Petrarch’s wanderings in the fields of 
antiquity as abide in imitation and reminiscence of authors 
whom he left unspecified. Listening for literary echoes is 
a pastime the lure of which students of both ancient and 
modern literature acknowledge. The practice is, as it has 
been for ages of scholarship, an eminently respectable method 
of literary research. With it there can be no quarrel provided 
that the listener does not unduly strain his ears, is not given 
to hearing only that which he wishes, and is endowed with 
the sensitiveness requisite to distinguishing the echo of a 
single voice from a replica of several blended utterances. 
He must be alive to the differences among imitation of the 
word, imitation of literary form, and imitation of the spirit 
and manner. 

It cannot be said that all of those who have expressed 
themselves on the subject of Petrarch’s reactions to classic 
literature have rigidly set for themselves these requirements. 
It is true in some measure of the Latin works of Petrarch, 
and more conspicuously of the Italian poems, that the task 
of disentangling the separate threads which have been woven, 
often with great subtlety, into a new fabric, is not so simple 

1 “The Sources and the Extent of Petrarch’s Knowledge of the Life of Vergil," 
Class. Phil, xil (1917), 365-404. 
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as some at first sight have supposed. In dealing with the 
Rime the great danger lies, not in discerning the results of 
the poet’s saturation with the imagery and the locutions of 
Latin poetry where these results do not reveal themselves, 
but rather in localizing in a too strict and wooden fashion 
the sources of his inspiration. If I may essay to express my 
point in symbols, let x,y, and z represent classical authors 
with whose works Petrarch was directly acquainted. The fact 
that in the Rime Petrarch indulges in a turn of language or 
thought that can be paralleled in x , cannot constitute an un¬ 
questionable proof that he had x only in mind, if y or z offers 
contexts comparable to that in x . 

These remarks are commonplaces of criticism. Neverthe¬ 
less, a stricter deference to these axioms on the part of some 
scholars who have busied themselves with Petrarch’s relation 
to ancient sources and his manipulation of them, would have 
obviated divers lapses and untenable conclusions. As mat¬ 
ters stand, there are still occasional topics pertaining to the 
humanist’s knowledge of Latin authors about which the last 
word is yet to be spoken. So, in connection with Petrarch’s 
indebtedness to Catullus and the citation by the lover of Laura 
of the work of the lover of Lesbia, there are some inaccuracies 
that should not be perpetuated and a little problem that may 
be solved. 

In 1905 that well-known Latinist, the late Robinson Ellis, 
published a short essay, entitled Catullus in the XIVth Cen¬ 
tury (London). In this booklet the author, partly on the basis 
of the first edition of Nolhac’s Pitrarque et ihumanisme, 
partly as the fruit of his own studies, presented evidence 
tending to establish Petrarch’s acquaintance with a complete 
manuscript of Catullus. Ellis disclaimed completeness for 
his collection of data, As a matter of fact, he overlooked 
one indubitable reference, a context in Var. 32 (Frac. 111, 390), 
which shows that Petrarch was familiar with the threnody on 
the sparrow. This omission was due to inadvertence, since 
the passage from Petrarch had been listed by Baehrens- 
Schulze, Catulli Veronensis I^iber (Leipzig, 1893), 6, among 
the testimonia on the little poem. The passages in Petrarch’s 
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works in which Catullus is merely mentioned and where no 
allusion to the Libellus or quotation from it occurs, Ellis made 
no attempt to register. This, of course, is only a minor de¬ 
ficiency. Nolhac, in his second edition, so far as my own 
examination of Petrarch’s works shows, left no gaps in his 
collection of the references to Catullus or the quotations from 
him to be found in the humanist’s writings. Nolhac has fur¬ 
thermore printed, presumably with accuracy and complete¬ 
ness, the citations from Catullus included in the marginalia 
of Petrarch’s copy of Vergil, now preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library. 

We must grant the likelihood that two citations inserted by 
Petrarch in his exemplar of Vergil, viz. Cat. 64, 171-172 and 
327, were derived not directly from Catullus but from Macr. 
Saturn, vi, I, 41-42. For, as Sabbadini, Rendic. del r. ist. 
Lomb. di sc. e lett. xxxix (1906), 381, has pointed out, in each 
of these two instances Petrarch wrote the name Catulus y the 
spelling found in the Codex Parisinus of Macrobius. Else¬ 
where in his citations of Catullus Petrarch seems to have 
spelled the name correctly. Sabbadini might also have re¬ 
marked that Petrarch’s reading of 64, 327, currite ducenti sub- 
tegmine currit te fusi, is closely akin to the variants found in 
Macrobius. Furthermore, there is at least the possibility that 
Petrarch’s allusion to Cat. 1 in Senil. xi, 3, Solet enim, ut 
Catulli Veronensis verbo utar, meas aliquid putare nugas, was 
derived from Pliny’s preface to the Natural History. How¬ 
ever, even though we subtract these from the sum total of 
the evidence, we find that Petrarch evinces a definite ac¬ 
quaintance with 3, 35, 39, 49, and 64. Hence he was in a 
position at different times in his life to draw directly from 
the Libellus , and the conclusion that he possessed a manu¬ 
script of Catullus seems warranted. 

Since the surface references in the Ambrosian Vergil and 
in the works of Petrarch suffice to prove his knowledge of 
the poems of Catullus, reminiscences and verbal echoes can 
be dispensed with as agencies of demonstration. The most 
that a collection of them can achieve is to teach us how 
strongly Catullus appealed to Petrarch, how readily the mod- 
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ern poet responded to the touch of that “ tenderest of Roman 
poets,” and whether lines from Catullus sounded as constantly 
in the ears of Petrarch as did lines from Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
and Statius. Such knowledge, however, the student of com¬ 
parative literature and the lover of Petrarch will not rate as 
sheer Alexandrianism. It has its worth in so far as it con¬ 
tributes to that full appreciation of Petrarch’s classicism to 
which we have yet to attain, and reveals the predilections of 
his genius and his literary sympathies. 

Now Ellis appended to his list of surface allusions a num¬ 
ber of alleged parallels between the writings of Catullus and 
Petrarch ( op . cit. 19). In four of these instances the Latin 
writings of Petrarch figure; in the others we find passages 
emanating from the Italian poems. These passages Ellis 
regarded as indubitably imitated from Catullus, moulded on 
him, or at least as pointing to inferences of such dependence. 
Ellis’s reviewers 2 accepted his results in the main.. Most of 
the parallels Nolhac welcomed without reserve into the text 
and the footnotes of the second edition of his great work. 
Ellis’s conclusions thus have gained a standing in the annals 
of Petrarchan criticism, but the authority that has been ac¬ 
corded to them is not in all cases deserved. Some of his evi¬ 
dence, in the interests of sound scholarship in this field, must 
be ruled out of court, for the reason that he, his reviewers, 
and Nolhac failed to temper their estimates of the validity 
of the parallels by the rudimentary considerations that have 
already been mentioned. Resemblances, more or less close, 
between Petrarch and Catullus were regarded by Professor 
Ellis as constituting, without further ado, proof that Petrarch 
had had Catullus only in mind when the passage in question 
was written. No precautions were taken to discover whether 
search of the works of Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, or of some other 
Roman author with whom Petrarch was intimately acquainted, 
might not bring to light facts that would be disconcerting to 
inferences based on parallels between Petrarch and Catullus. 
Again, the manipulator of parallels, if he is to be deterred 

2 See Sabbadini, Boll. fit. class. XI (1904-1905), 227-228; K. P. Schulze, 
IVoch. kl. Phil. XXII (1905), 511-512. 
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from extravagant assumption, must, of course, always bear 
in mind the fact that similar ideas tend to constrain like turns 
of expression in the case of two authors to whom Latin was 
a living tongue, even though they be far removed from each 
other in point of time. Ellis, nevertheless, was quick to as¬ 
sume that resemblances inhering in almost inevitable words 
and phrases were indicative of literary influence and relation¬ 
ship. 

To be concrete : The sentence, Nulla fugae, nulla spes igitur 
est salutis, de Rem. Utr. Fort. 1, 33, Ellis regarded as “ pal¬ 
pably from Cat. 64, 186,” where we read nulla fugae ratio , 
nulla spes , and he even queried whether Petrarch could have 
read nullast spes , because, we may presume, Petrarch actually 
inserts the rare verb est , whereas in our manuscripts of Catul¬ 
lus there is an ellipsis of the copula! If such a parallel con¬ 
stitutes proof, it would be easy to push theories of literary 
imitation to almost any limit. The outstanding word in 
Catullus is ratio. Perhaps, if we had met here in Petrarch 
the relatively rare combination of spes and ratio, which, by 
the way, occurs in Juv. Sat. 7, 1, there would be some justifi¬ 
cation for positing imitation and not coincidence, although I 
believe one could pardonably quarrel with a critic who should 
pronounce Juvenal’s words a “palpable” echo of Catullus. 
As it is, there is nothing in Petrarch’s sentence but the spon¬ 
taneous expression of a common thought in obvious phrase¬ 
ology. Anaphora of nullus is an ingredient of style common 
to many authors, and is not an individual mannerism. Pe¬ 
trarch had seen the usage in a score of emphatic contexts in 
his model, Cicero; for examples, too numerous to quote, see 
Merguet. The words spes , salus , fuga , and nullus or an 
equivalent are, in the nature of things, bound to occur fre¬ 
quently in various combinations. The following examples 
have been collected only from the works of authors read by 
Petrarch. They are cited for illustration merely, for it is idle 
to see in any author the inspiration of concepts of such uni¬ 
versality: Plaut. Capt. 518-519, Hie illest dies quom nulla 
vitae meae salus sperabilest . . . neque adeo spes; Caes. 
B.G. 1, 25, 1, ut . . . spem fugae tolleret; ib. vii , 28, 2, ne 
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omnino spes fugae tolleretur; Verg. Aen. ix, 131 and x, 121, 
nec spes ulla fugae; Liv. xxx, 8, 8, nec in fuga salus ulla osten- 
debatur . . . neque spes veniae; Prop, 11, 30, 1, Quo fugis an 
demens ? nulla est fuga; Ov. Trist. 1, 2, 33, Scilicet occidimus 
nec spes est ulla salutis; Fast, iv, 538, lam spes in puero 
nulla salutis erat; Luc. Pliars . 11, 113, spes una salutis; Sen. 
Here. Fur. ioi2, Quam fugam . . . petis ? nullus salutis . . . 
est locus. 

Ellis was equally certain that three other passages in the 
Latin works of Petrarch were “taken from a manuscript of 
the poems, but with no mention of Catullus' name." To one 
of these, Fatnil. v, 5 (Frac. 1, 268), cum omnis repente clamor 
hominum superiore urbis parte siluisset, sed de litorea regione 
magis magisque crebresceret, the edition of Baehrens-Schulze 
had previously given the standing of a testimonium on Cat. 
64, 273-274: 

leviterque sonant plangore cachinni 
Post vento crescente magis magis increbescunt. 

Here again the point of contact does not reside in any excep¬ 
tional or unique feature of thought or expression. Petrarch 
is writing about the hullabaloo of a multitude, panic-stricken 
under the stress of a violent tempest, Catullus about waves 
gathering force as the wind freshens. Such passages as 
Verg. Aen. xn, 406-407, 

saevus campis magis ac magis horror 
Crebrescit, 

and Geor. 1, 358-359, 

Montibus audiri fragor, aut resonantia longe 
Litora misceri et nemorum increbrescere murmur, 

adequately illustrate the rashness of assuming that only the 
context in Catullus could have moved Petrarch to write as he 
did here. However thoroughly Petrarch may have known his 
Catullus, the Libellus can in no sense vie with the works of 
Vergil as a source of imitation and reminiscence for Petrarch. 
Certain it is that editors of Catullus cannot maintain over edi- 
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tors of the Aeneid a prior claim on this passage in Petrarch 
as a testimonium. 

Still more difficult to justify is the assertion of Ellis that 
the combination of tenses of the verb sum in Famil. hi, 3 
(Frac. 1, 144), omnibus bellorum ducibus qui sunt quique erunt 
omnibus saeculis, and Epist. sine titulo, 14 {Opera? 725), om¬ 
nibus qui sunt et qui fuerunt eruntve mortalibus, are inevitably 
the results of the impact on Petrarch’s fancy of three instances 
of the occurrence of present, past, and future in the poems of 
Catullus, viz. 21, 2-3 ; 24, 2-3 ; 49, 2-3. The more elaborate 
commentaries on Catullus, Ellis’s as well as those of Baehrens- 
Schulze and Friedrich, present data in plenty which show that, 
as mother-wit would suggest, genera loquendi like our * as it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be,’ or ‘Thou 
who art and wert and ever more shall be,’ are subject to no 
restrictions imposed by age, language, or literary form. Such 
utterances belong naturally to the language of praise and 
invective — in fine, to strong assertion in general, from Ho¬ 
mer’s ra r 46 vra ra r iooofteva irpo r e’oVra down. To the 
wealth of examples cited by the commentators from Greek 
and Latin prose and poetry, it is easy to add others, eg. Cic. 
Lae/. 22, 83, quae si quos inter socictas aut est aut fuit aut 
futura est. Remembering that Petrarch had read Plant. 
Atnp/t. 553-554, Quia id quod neque est neque fuit neque 
futurum est | mihi praedicas ; Cic. Red. Qnir. 7, 16, Cn. Pom- 
peius, vir omnium qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt virtute . . . prin- 
ceps — to quote another of the various passages in which 
Cicero’s penchant for the sequence of the three tenses or of 
two of them is revealed ; Verg. Gear, iv, 392-393, Novit nam- 
que omnia vates, | quae sint quae fuerint, quae mox ventura 
trahantur; Ov. Met. 1, 517, quod eritquc fuitquc cstque; xv, 
215, nec quod fuimusvc sumusvc, eras erimus ; xv, 445, (urbs) 
quanta nec est nec erit nec visa prioribus annis; id. Her. 5, 
157 - 158 . sed tua sum tccumque fui puerilibus annis, | et tua, 
quod superest temporis, esse precor, we sec that there is no 
basis in fact for making Catullus the sole literary model that 
could have prompted the usage. Ellis remarks in passing 

* The reference u to the second edition, i"uc l at Ua>lc in 1581. 
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that, unless his memory deceives him, the combination of 
tenses occurs also in the Italian poems, but quotes no in¬ 
stance from them. Perhaps he was thinking of Son. 85 : 4 

Io amai sempre et amo forte ancora 
E son per amar piu di giomo in giomo 
Quel dolce loco, etc. 

Bloodless criticism may, of course, see in this and in the par¬ 
allel quoted by the editors from Boccaccio, Decam. 11, 6, 
“ Amai tua figlivola, et amo et amer6 sempre,” nothing but 
the result of the influence of Latin style, and shut its eyes to 
the possibility that the language of the lover in Humanistic 
times conceivably did not always require prompting from the 
phrase-book of antiquity. 

In attempting to constate reminiscences of Catullus in the 
Italian poems of Petrarch, Ellis, I feel it my duty to say, fol¬ 
lowed the same uncritical methods. Where Petrarch sounds 
like Catullus, it must needs be the accents of Catullus in 
which he is speaking. It is regrettable for the permanence 
of Professor Ellis’s work in this domain that he did not 
utilize a paper written by Anton Zingerle in 1871 and en¬ 
titled, “ Petrarca’s Verhaltniss zu den romischen Dichtern ”; 
see Zingerle, Kleine philologische Abhandlungen , 1, 5-21. 
The author restricted his discussion to the poems written to 
Laura in life; nevertheless, his results, so far as they go, are 
sound, and his conclusions, in the main, are still tenable. He 
well emphasizes the fact that, as a comparison of Petrarch 
and his Latin sources will show, the author of the Sonnets 
was so saturated with Latin poetry, had made its form and 
content so entirely part and parcel of himself, and was so 
free in his imitations, that we must not be beguiled into set¬ 
ting down as the vestige of a single Roman poet elements in 
imagery and diction that are common to the whole corpus , as 
it were. 

Ellis was not thus chary. The famous lines that close 
Son. 65, 

4 Throughout this paper the numbers of the Rime are as given by Carducci- 
Ferrari and Salvo Cozzo. 
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Non prego gi 4 , n£ puote aver piu loco, 

Che mesuratamente il mio cor arda ; 

Ma che sua parte abbi costei del foco, 

Ellis viewed as moulded on Cat. 76, 23-24: 

Non iam illud quaero contra ut me diligat ilia 
Aut quod non potis est, esse pudica velit 

Schwabe, before Ellis, had seen such close resemblance here 
as to be moved to insert Petrarch’s lines among the testimonia 
on Catullus; see Schwabe’s Catullus , p. xv. Ellis, in the 
Oxford edition of the text (1905), singled out this supposed 
verbal imitation for especial mention (Praef. vi). 

But surely the differences here are greater than the like¬ 
nesses. The poem of Catullus is the outcry of despair uttered 
by a spirit entangled in the meshes of a hopeless passion. It 
is steeling itself, before the life-blood is quite sapped, to make 
the struggle to be free: 

Una salus haec est. hoc est tibi pervincendum. 

The Roman poet does not crave cither reciprocated affection 
or loyalty. Petrarch, on the other hand, is beyond release, 
and asks, since his own flame cannot be quenched, that Laura 
take fire too. Ellis could scarcely have chosen a parallel 
more damaging to his contention ; there is no lack of pas¬ 
sages in Roman poetry of which the thought and the lan¬ 
guage of Petrarch form a far more faithful replica. For, as 
every reader of Roman poetry knows, * I love you; may you 
also love me’ is a tof>os —ot elegy especially, but by no 
means limited to this branch of literature. Since the publi¬ 
cation of Zingerle's treatise, the traditional parallel has been 

Tib. iv, 5, 5 8: 

Uror ego ante alias: iuvat hoc. Cerinthe, quod uror, 

Si tibi do nobis mutuus ignis adest. 

Mutuus adsit amor, per te dulcissima furta 
Pcrque tuos oculos per Geniumquc rogo. 

Apropos of this instance of striking resemblance, Professor 
Kirby Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus ( New York, 
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1913), 501, makes this pertinent comment, which I heartily 
indorse: “ In view of the large number of parallels, Petrarch, 
Son. 49, ' non prego gii,’ etc., cannot be called an echo of 
our passage.” There are other passages in Tibullus and the 
Corpus Tibullianum which stand so much nearer in sense and 
expression to the lines of Petrarch than does the context in 
Catullus, that one is tempted to quote, for example, 1, 2, 63-64: 

Non ego totus abesset amor, sed mutuus esset 
Orabam, nec te posse carere velim, 

and with a change in the trope from flames to bonds, iv, 5, 
13 - 15 : 

Nec tu sis iniusta, Venus: vel serviat aeque 
Vinctus uterque tibi, vel mea vincla leva. 

Sed potius valida teneamur uterque catena, 

and iv, 6, 8 : 

Sed iuveni quaeso mutua vincla para. 

Merely Ellis’s determination to observe traces of the reading 
of Catullus in Petrarch prevented him from utilizing these 
parallels, we must suppose; for, as we shall have occasion 
later to note, Ellis assumed that Petrarch knew the elegies 
of Tibullus. This is a point as to which at present misgiv¬ 
ings are in order. As yet no citation of Tibullus has been 
reported as existing in the Ambrosian Vergil , the marginalia 
of which form a safer index to Petrarch’s knowledge of ancient 
authors than does the elusive parallel. Sabbadini inclines to 
the view that Petrarch had at least seen and read a manuscript 
of Tibullus. 6 Nolhac, 1, 173-176, argues that such knowledge 
as the humanist possessed of the work of his predecessor was 
derived from Ovid and from excerpta . This seems to be, in 
the light of our present evidence, the prudent attitude to 
assume toward this difficult question. 6 

But even if we leave Tibullus out of consideration, there 

6 Rend\ del r. ist. Lomb. di sc. e lett. XXXIX (1906), 385. Sabbadini had pre¬ 
viously expressed a negative view; see Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci, 23. 

6 E. H. Wilkins, in a recent article in Mod\ Lang . Notes % XXXII (1917), 195, 
n, 3, holds to the traditional view that Petrarch had direct knowledge of Tibullus. 
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are Latin authors with whose works Petrarch was familiar, 
who present the motif in a form far better suited to have been 
a source of suggestion to him than is the context in Catullus. 
Only an obsession in favor of Catullus could neglect to take 
cognizance of the following passages: Ter. Eun. 91-94 : 

O Thais, Thais, utinam esset mihi 
Pars aequa amoris tecum ac pariter fieret, 

Ut aut hoc tibi doleret itidem ut mihi do let 
Aut ego istuc abs te factum nil! penderem 1 

Ov. Amoves, 1, 3, 1-2 : 

Iusta precor: quae me nuper praedata puellast, 

Aut amet aut faciat cur ego semper amem 1 

Id. Met . xiv, 23-24: 

Nec medeare mihi sanesque haec vulnera, mando, 
Fineque nil opus est: partem ferat ilia caloris. 

How sure of his ground Ellis felt in dealing with this par¬ 
allel is evinced by the fact that he did not hesitate to found 
on his conclusion an additional hypothesis. Taking this sup¬ 
posed case of imitation in connection with another context in 
Petrarch, which he asserted was “ modeled ” also on Cat. 76, 
he assumes that the two sonnets are “ perhaps removed by a 
long interval ” from each other in respect to time of composi¬ 
tion, and hence suggests that this familiarity with Catullus, 
which is thus manifested at different epochs of Petrarch’s 
life, is most plausibly explicable on the supposition that the 
humanist possessed a complete manuscript of the Libellus. 
As has been said before, the evidence adequately supports 
this view. Nevertheless, it is plain that if this view could be 
based on data no more convincing than those that Professor 
Ellis adduced in this one instance, it would be a structure 
founded on sand. 

Let us now test the other instance of supposed indebtedness 
to 76 on Petrarch’s part. The suggested parallel is Son. 334: 

S’ onesto amor po meritar mercede 
E se pieti an cor po quant’ ella suole, 

Mercede avr6, etc., 
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and Cat. 76, 1-6: 

Siqua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
Est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium, 

Nec sanctam violasse fidem nec foedere in ullo 
Divum ad fallendos numine abusum homines, 

Multa parata manent in longa aetate, Catulle, 

Ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. 

Each poet is consoling himself with the thought of a future 
that shall accord with the deserts of the past. In so far the 
likeness holds. But the anticipated satisfaction is conditioned 
on very different causes. With Petrarch a righteous love and 
the normal workings of compassion in the breast of Laura 
are counted on to bring recompense. Catullus promises him¬ 
self an old age in which some, though not perfect, happiness 
will abide in the consciousness that he has not proved recreant 
to the dictates of religio as specified in the £«w-clause. The 
respective points of view are materially at variance. This is 
also true of the anticipated satisfaction. In the case of the 
Latin poet, the comfort, such as it is, which he is to obtain, 
will be resident in himself. Petrarch’s recompense rests in 
experiences which are to come to him from without. His 
guerdons will be the compassion of Laura, who now can read 
his loyal soul, and a reunion with her in the after life. Thus, 
in respect to thought, the poets strike very different notes. 
There is no striking verbal likeness between the two; pietct 
is, of course, not pietas. Such resemblance as exists involves 
merely sequence of expression or sentence structure. The 
fact that each poem opens with a conditional sentence cannot 
be regarded as significant. This is a conventional type of 
exordium , examples of which it is easy to find in the works 
of other poets than Catullus; see, eg., Hor. Carm. 11, 8, in, 
10, hi, 23 ; Epod. 3 ; Epist. 1, 5,1, 19; Ov. Am. 11, 17,11, 19, m, 
9; Trist. hi, 10, in, 11; Pont, hi, 3, iv, 15. Upwards of a dozen 
of the Sonetti and Canzoni, in addition to this poem of Pe¬ 
trarch, begin thus. In short, although to test the force of 
this parallel we cannot resort to the methods invoked in other 
instances, but have to be content with the generalities of lit- 
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erary analysis, I cannot bring myself to discern any indication 
that Petrarch was here influenced by Catullus. 

According to Ellis, the beautiful sonnet beginning 

Oh giorno, oh ora, o ultimo momento (329) 

is “ steeped in Catullus, particularly reflecting c. xxx, to Alfe- 
nus.” Two parallels are quoted to validate the thesis that 
the influence of Catullus is here so pervasive. The lines 

Ma ’nnanzi a gli occhi m’ era post’ un velo 
Che mi fea non vedere quel ch’ i’ vedea 

are compared with Cat. 64, 55, 

Necdum etiam sese quae visit visere credit. 


In this case Professor Ellis’s memory suffered one of those 
lapses that prove that the great scholar is fallible, even in 
his own field. For science’ sake the lesser critic must point 
them out, but as he does so, he cannot suppress an absit omen. 
Ellis forgot that the words quae visit visere , essential to his 
theory of imitation on the part of Petrarch, do not appear in 
our manuscripts, all of which are corrupt at this point, but 
are due to a conjecture of Isaac Voss, whose edition of Catul¬ 
lus was issued in 1684, three centuries after Petrarch’s death. 
Schulze, in the review of Ellis's book to which reference has 
before been made, 7 did not detect this blunder, and Nolhac 
accepted the parallel as assured. The manuscript in which 
Petrarch read his Catullus has not as vet been determined; 8 
hence we cannot tell to a letter what met his eye at this point 
or what sense, if anv, he was able to derive from the context. 
However, since a disordered text is here universal to all the 
manuscripts, the passage was doubtless corrupt in the lost 
Codex Veronensis, the parent of our known texts, and the 
source from which, directly or through intermediation, Pe¬ 
trarch and those contemporaries. Pastrengo and others, who 
show an acquaintance with Catullus, derived their knowledge. 


7 Sec p. 7, n. 2. 

* The sutf^estion made by Profosor Hale in Class. AVr*. XX (19c/)), 164, that 
O was Petrarch's manuscript, wa> later withdrawn, Cla.s. Phil. Ill (190S), 244. 
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Petrarch, therefore, must have known this line in some one 
of the forms in which our variants exhibit it. 

Thus there can be no talk of connection between Petrarch 
and Catullus in this case. But quite apart from Ellis’s 
erroneous premise, Petrarch’s oxymoron is one of those turns 
of language which it is rather futile to couple with any exclu¬ 
sive source. They are too universal to furnish a sure index 
to literary imitation. Expressions involving the difference 
between what is really seen and what is apparently seen, 
between clear sight and * seeing through a glass darkly ’ are, 
so to speak, autogenetic in any imagination. ‘No one has 
called attention to the striking resemblance in language 
between this passage in Petrarch and Plaut. Mil. 148-149: 

Glaucumam ob oculos obiciemus, eumque ita 
Faciemus ut, quod viderit, ne viderit, ' 

and 405, 407: 

Nunc demum experior mi ob oculos caliginem opstitisse. 

• ••#••• 

Nihil habeo certi quid loquar: non vidi earn, etsi vidi. 

The Miles was not among the plays of Plautus known to 
Petrarch; however, lines 148-149 are quoted by Prise. Inst, 
gram, vi, 7, where Petrarch had undoubtedly at some time 
read them. But so he had met Cic. Phil, xii, 2, 3, Quod 
videbam equidem sed quasi per caliginem: praestrinxerit 
aciem animi D. Bruti salus, and some reading of Ov. Her. 
10, 31: 

Aut vidi aut tamquam quae me vidisse putarem. 

The Bible, always a potent stylistic influence for the Christian 
world, abounds in locutions of the type under consideration. 
We may quote them as Petrarch read them: Isa. 29, 18, De 
tenebris et caligine oculi caecorum videbunt; Matt. 13, 13, 
quia videntes non vident; id. 13, 14, Videntes videbitis et 
non videbitis, etc. Not unrelated in thought are I Cor. 13, 12, 
Videmus nunc per speculum in aenigmate, and II Cor. 3, 14, 
sed obtusi sunt sensus eorum; usque in hodiemum enim diem 
id ipsum velamen in lectione veteris testamenti manet non 
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revelatum. These passages, to which others might be added, 
point the obvious moral that the line between coincidence and 
suggestion must not be drawn too dogmatically. 

The second trace of Catullan influence on this sonnet Ellis 
saw in lines 5-8: 

Or conosco i miei danni, or mi resento, 

Ch’ i’ credeva (ahi credenze vane e 'nfirme I) 

Perder parte, non tutto, al dipartirme: 

Quante speranze se ne porte il vento I 

In these he discerned a reminiscence of Cat. 30, 9-10: 

Idem nunc retrahis te ac tua dicta omnia factaque, 

Ventos irrita ferre ac nebulas aereas sinis. 

But in the poets of the Empire, words, oaths, promises, and 
prayers that fail of effectiveness are forever the sport of the 
winds or the waves, or of the winds and the waves. 9 Greek 
poetry had already developed the conceit into a proverb. 
None of the Roman poets whose works were known to 
Petrarch has a monopoly on expressions of this type, but 
Ovid exhibits an especial penchant for them. In Am. 1, 6, 52, 

Ei mihi 1 quam longe spem tulit aura meam, 

both in stylistic form and in language, we find a match to 
Petrarch's Quante spcranze % etc., much closer than in the lines 
from Catullus cited by Ellis. In passing, we might suggest 
that one who was intent on finding in Catullus somewhere 
the model after which Petrarch wrote his line, could have 
cited a more apposite parallel in 64, 140-142, 

mihi non haec miserae sperare iubebas, 

Sed conubia laeta, sed optatos hymenaeos, 

Quae cuncta aerei discerpunt irrita venti, 

where not dicta factaque but things that had been hoped for 
are wafted away into thin air. But to speak of a model in 
this connection, is to run the risk of circumscribing too nar- 

8 For an abundance of examples see Zingerle, Ovidius u. sein VerhaUniti tu 
d. Vorgdngtrn u. gltichteitigen rom. DichUrn (Innsbruck, 1869), I, 40-41, and 
Otto, Sprickvdorter, 364-365. 
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rowly the sweep of Petrarch’s imagination. It is true that 
Ovid furnishes the only convincing prototype of the top os in 
the form in which it is presented by Petrarch. Yet it is 

a 

difficult to believe that Petrarch could not have written thus 
about the dispersion of hopes by the breezes unless he had 
been prompted by the line of Ovid. Variation of details 
within the limits of a rhetorical form, at the instigation of 
individual taste or fancy, is the prerogative of the inventive 
mind. Thus Horace extended the conventional limits of the 
figure when he wrote ( Camt . i, 26, 1-3), Tristitiam et metus 
tradam . . . portare ventis. However, whether we are to see 
in Petrarch’s line a conscious reminiscence of Ovid or his 
own variation of a characteristic locution of Roman poetry, it 
is evident that the data presented by Ellis cannot justify one 
in describing this sonnet as “ steeped in Catullus.” 

Prone though Petrarch was to think the thoughts of the 
Romans after them, he was also a lover and a poet from 
whose heart and from whose lips welled the emotions and 
the utterances universal to poets and lovers. Hence, in the 
analytic study of the Rime , one is bound to be perplexed 
frequently in the effort to decide where classical suggestion 
ends and the unassisted light of nature begins. A case in 
point is furnished by the similarity between Petrarch, Sestina 

1, 31-33, 

Con lei foss’ io da che si parte il sole 
E non ci vedess’ altri che le stelle 
Sol una notte, 

and Cat. 7, 7-8 : 

Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 

Furtivos hominum vident amores. 

Either of these passages is an apt parallel to the other. Ellis, 
of course, saw here another instance of conscious reminiscence 
on the part of Petrarch. I find a decision not so simple. The 
longing expressed by Petrarch for a single night with Laura 
beneath the stars, is a wish very natural to a lover, and the 
thought that only the stars would be witnesses of their loves 
is a spontaneous piece of poetic imagery. If it were not so 
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self-evident a product of the human imagination, we should 
be tempted to call it hackneyed in modern literature. 10 Cer¬ 
tainly we should not base upon its occurrence in two given 
authors inferences as to interdependence or imitation. Might 
not the figure have presented itself thus spontaneously to 
Petrarch ? However this may be, in Roman poets other than 
Catullus there is no dearth of passages where Petrarch had 
found the thought expressed that the heavenly bodies look 
down on things terrestrial. In astrological parlance the guid¬ 
ing stars might be spoken of as beholding their charge; so 
Hor. Carm. n, 17, 17-19: seu Libra seu me Scorpios adspicit 
. . . pars violentior natalis horae. In the conscia sidera of 
Vergil and Statius, the idea of prescience is often uppermost; 
but in Aen. ix, 429, conscia sidera testor, Nisus seems to mean 
that the stars had viewed the foray of Euryalus and himself, 
hence were in a position to place the responsibility of the 
deed where it belonged. In Ov. Trist. iv, 3, the two Bears, 
who see everything (omnia cum summo positae vidcatis in 
axe), are asked to look down on Rome and discover whether 
the wife of the exiled poet is loyal to him (Aspicite ilia . . . 
moenia . . . | inque meam nitidos dominam convertite vultus); 
cf. Pont. 1, 5, 74, Aspicit hirsutos comminus Ursa Getas ; Luc. 
P/iars. 1, 458, populi quos despicit Arctos. Other pertinent 
passages are: Prop. 11, 9, 41, Sidera sunt testes et matutina 
pruina; Juv. 8, 149, Node quidem sed Luna videt, sed sidera 
testes | intendunt oculos; Ov. Met. xv, 840 f., Hanc animam 
. . . | fac iubar, ut semper Capitolia nostra forumque | Divus 
ab excelsa prospectct Iulius aede; ib. 850, Stella micat: na- 
tique videns bcnefacta fatetur | esse suis maiora; Stat. Thcb. 
xi, 132-133, ne virginis almae | sidera, Ledaei videant neu 
talia fratres ( i.e. the unnatural combat between Ktcocles 
and l’olynices); Achil. 1,643-644, Admovet amplexus; vidit 

1 ‘ A ' g, Keats, last Sonnet u Bright star . . . wattling, with eternal lids apart, 
the moving waters”; Coleridge, Dejeition, “The stars hang bright above her 
dwelling, silent as though they watched the sleeping earth”; liulwer-I.ytton, 
W hen Stars are in the Ouiet Sites, •• (tend on me thv tender eves as stars look 
on the sea Matthew Arnold, Self-Dependence* “ (the stars) unaffrighted by the 
iilence round them, undistracted by the sights they see.” 
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chorus omnis ab alto | astrorum et tenerae rubuerunt cornua 
Lunae. Here, as in Catullus and Petrarch, it is a question 
of furtivi antores. These passages, which show that the con¬ 
cept was as self-evident to the Roman as it is to the modern 
poet, at least justify a very- hesitant attitude toward Ellis’s 
belief that Petrarch’s lines are due to the influence of a single 
classical source. 

Again, must we suppose that Petrarch could not have 
thought or written Trionfo di atnore , 22, 185, 

vite degli amanti 

Com’ poco dolce molto amare appaga, 

that “ the same idea ” would not have “ pervaded the Rime 
from first to last ” unless he had been taught by the lines of 
Cat. 68, 17-18: 

non est dea nescia nostri, 

Quae dulcem curis miscet amaritiem ? 

This oxymoron, variously phrased, belongs to the native lan¬ 
guage of lovers and poets from Sappho’s 'yXoieinwcpov opne- 
tov on. Certainly a parallelism that rests on the expression 
of a theme so hackneyed is not a reliable index of literary 
relationship. Amarus and dulcis are not the inevitable Latin 
words in this connection; thus we have in Horace’s famous 
phrase, Carm. iv, 1, 4-5, dulcium mater saeva cupidinum, and 
in Ov. Amor. 11, 9, 26, usque adeo dulce puella malumst. But 
the juxtaposition amarns — dulcis is especially favored, even 
in realms other than those of Amor; for examples see Thes. 
Ling. Lat. s. v. Neither the presence of the motif here or 
elsewhere in Petrarch, nor his dolce — atnaro can stand as 
proofs of indebtedness to the passage in Catullus; for, even 
if one insists on believing that Petrarch’s sentiment and the 
language in which it is expressed were echoes of his reading, 
there are other contexts, which were familiar to him, where 
the great paradox of love is set forth in phraseology similar 

to his own, eg. Plaut. Cist. 69-70, 

* 

Namque ecastor Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus; 

Gustui dat dulce, amarum ad satietatem usque oggerit, 
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and Verg. Eel. 3, 109-110, which Petrarch, of course, read 
thus: 

quisquis amores 

Aut metuet dulcis aut experietur amaros. 

Ellis can scarcely have attached great significance to the 
comparison of Son. 83, 

Se bianche non son prima ambe le tempie 
Ch’ a poco a poco par che ’1 tempo mischi, 

Securo non sar6, etc., 

and Cat. 61, 154-155 : 

Usque dum tremulum movens 
Cana tempus anilitas. 

Petrarch reproduces none of the vivid and individual touches 
of the description of palsied age given by Catullus. The 
thought that only white hairs can render him immune from 
love, is more in the vein of elegy. Thus Prop, in, 5, 23-25, 
where the poet, like Petrarch here, is counting on old age to 
put an end to love, 

Atque ubi iam venerem gravis interceperit aetas 
Sparserit et nigras alba senecta comas, 

Turn mihi naturae libeat perdiscere mores, 

is at least as well adapted in respect to language and better 
in content to serve one, who, after the method of Ellis, is 
searching for a model in Roman poetry for the context in 
Petrarch. The only point of contact between Petrarch and 
Catullus lies in the reference to the temples as whitened by 
age, an obvious thought on which no stress can be laid. As 
we should expect, the words canus , caneo , and tempora are 
frequently found in juxtaposition in poetic descriptions of old 
age, e.g. Verg. Aen. v, 415-416: 

Dum melior viris sanguis dabat aemula necdum 
Temporibus geminis canebat sparsa senectus. 

For other examples see Ov. Met. hi, 275, in, 516, vm, 568, 
xii, 465, xiv, 655, xv, 211; Stat. Theb. x, 706. 

Different in character from the questions of parallelism 
which have been under discussion, but none the less involved 
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in the treatment of our subject, is a problem which presents 
itself in connection with one of Petrarch’s surface references 
to Catullus. The citation occurs in de Rem. Utr. Fort. 1, 59. 
Gaudium, one of the interlocutors, boasts: Armentorum gre- 
gumque ingens copia est. Ratio rejoins: Si per te ipsum 
illos paveris, quid nisi occupatissimus pastor eris ? Officium 
vile, laudatum licet a multis; ante alios a Catullo Veronensi. 
Nolhac dismissed the citation with the comment: “ Mais je 
n’ai pas retrouv6 le texte de Catulle auquel P&rarque veut 
faire allusion par les mots : officium vile,” etc.; see Pttrarque 
et Vhumanisme, 1, 165, n. 1. Under the circumstances, this 
remark of Nolhac’s is unnecessarily hesitant. One would 
search Catullus in vain for any eulogy of the shepherd’s life. 
Ellis’s explanation is that Petrarch by a slip of memory con¬ 
fused Catullus with Tibullus. Elegies, 1, 1, 1, 5, and 11, 3 
are suggested as contexts that would justify characterizing 
Tibullus as a praiser of the pastoral life. 

This explanation of Ellis was not new, although the reader 
is not warned to the contrary. Ellis was simply repeating 
the opinion of Schwabe as stated in his Catulli Veronensis 
Liber, p. xv. This supposition, if its reliability could be sub¬ 
stantiated, could be utilized as an affirmative argument in 
deciding the vexed question as to the extent of Petrarch’s 
knowledge of the elegies of Tibullus. Indeed, Nolhac {op. 
cit. 173, n. 5), does consider the suggestion worthy of men¬ 
tion as evidence making for the view that Petrarch possessed 
some acquaintance, gleaned, to be sure, from the Florilegia, 
with the poems of Tibullus. Painful though it be to subtract 
any shred from our meager data on this subject, we must 
harden our hearts. The theory of Schwabe and Ellis is not 
valid. The content of the elegies does not support the view 
that Petrarch could have had Tibullus in mind but inadvert¬ 
ently have written Catullus. In none of the elegies specified 
by Ellis, nor elsewhere in the Corpus Tibullianum, is the 
shepherd’s life presented in isolated and emphatic fashion as 
the ideal existence. It figures incidentally as one of the 
provinces of the happy farmer’s activity, along with the labors 
of the plowman, the vine-dresser, and the dairyman. Hus- 
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bandry in general, life and love in the country (it is super¬ 
fluous to remind the reader of Tibullus) form the burdens of 
his songs. No context contains eulogy of the business of the 
shepherd so specific and so fervent as to have made Tibullus, 
in case Petrarch had read his works wholly or in part, hold 
sway in the estimate of the humanist as the laudatorpastorum 
par excellence. The work that Petrarch had in mind and that 
for the moment he carelessly ascribed to Catullus, must have 
been a source in which there was contained a sustained and 
explicit encomium on the pastoral life. Such a work is the 
Culex. Herein are found, notably in the passage beginning 
O bona pastor is (lines 58-97), a formal tribute, by no means 
lacking in literary beauty, to the charms of the life of the 
shepherd, and an exposition of the blessings and the simple 
pleasures that he enjoys. This passage and other lines from 
the poem which were pertinent in content and atmosphere 
were excerpted and combined into a selection for inclusion 
in the Florilegia. On the manuscripts in which the selection 
appears, see Vollmer, Sit zb. bayer. Akad. 1908, Heft 11, 35 ; 
Poet. Lat. Mitt*. 1, 4. The dates of these manuscripts extend 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century; the codices are 
derived from a Florilegium made in France, apparently in 
the eleventh century. Thus before the age of Petrarch this 
excerpt had become established as the classic expression of 
its theme. That Petrarch deemed it the preeminent eulogy 
of the shepherd’s life is evident from the fact that it appealed 
to him as the suitable analogue to Vergil’s famous glorifica¬ 
tion of the lot of the peasant farmer (Geor. 11, 458 f.). In the 
Ambrosian Vergil, apropos of this passage in the Georgies, 
Petrarch commented as follows : Bona agricole. Adde bona 
pastoris, de quibus idem in Culice. I quote the note as it is 
given by Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci, 24, 
n. 5- Petrarch’s acquaintance with the Culex is also attested 
by a passage in Senil. v, 2 {Opera, 794), where, in comment¬ 
ing on the famous question of the young Lucan, et quantum 
restat mihi ad Culicem ? Petrarch wrote: Huic insolenti per- 
cunctationi, an tunc a quoque amicorum quidve responsum 
fuerit, incertum habeo; certe ego ex quo illam legi primum, etc. 
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Therefore there can be no doubt that the Culex or the 
selection from it was the piece that Petrarch inadvertently 
fathered on Catullus, and not one or more of the elegies of 
Tibullus. The blunder evidently was due only to a passing 
lapse of memory or attention, since Petrarch had no misgiv- 
ings as to the Vergilian authorship of the Culex. The fact 
that he was capable of even momentary forgetfulness of the 
content of Catullus can scarcely bear on the question of the 
intimacy of his acquaintance with the Libellus. We know 
that, being human, he was not infallibly accurate in quota¬ 
tion, but that in the citation of authors whose works he knew 
thoroughly he fell into an occasional error. It is rather profit¬ 
less speculation to discuss the cause that superinduced this 
particular slip. Evidently assonance in the names of the two 
authors had nothing to do with it, though Schwabe and Ellis 
assumed that this was the explanation of the error. Perhaps 
temporary confusion of the two epyllia , Cat. 64 and the Culex , 
lies at the root of the mistake. These works were, we must 
remember, literary novelties for Petrarch and his age. 

This very frank critique of what was doubtless a parergon 
in the life of an esteemed and productive scholar has been 
undertaken in no censorious spirit. It merely seemed unfor¬ 
tunate that mistakes of omission and commission should con- * 
tinue to pass unnoticed in a study many of the results of 
which have been somewhat- negligently accepted as sound. 
Of all the passages from Petrarch which were set forth by 
Ellis as supposedly influenced by Catullus, strict canons of 
criticism can accept, in my opinion, only one unreservedly. 
Son. 212, 

Solco onde e ’n rena fondo e scrivo in vento, 
certainly incorporates an echo of Cat. 70, 4: 

In vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 

At least our existing collections of parallels testify that Catul¬ 
lus is unique among both Greek and Latin authors in the use 
of the figure 4 writing on the wind.' Furthermore, Petrarch 
harks back to the line again in contra Modicum {Opera, 1093): 
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in vento et aqua scribite. The other parallels proposed by 
Ellis must be rejected uncompromisingly or their cogency 
must be gravely questioned. Our examination of them has 
revealed the perils of defective method and hasty conclusion 
and in so far may perhaps contribute in a small way some 
positive suggestion for future progress in a field which is far 
from being exhausted as yet. This fact in particular has 
emerged: In instances of resemblance between the Rime and 
a Latin poet, the precaution of looking beyond the apparent 
source should not be dispensed with, except when Petrarch 
guides us to a specific model by reproducing unmistakably 
individual and striking elements in diction, thought, or struc¬ 
ture, as, for example, is true of Son. 145, 

Pommi ove ’1 sole occide i fiore e T erba 
O dove vince lui il ghiaccio e la neve, etc., 

which none but Horace could have taught him to write. 
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II.— The Decay of Nationalism under the Roman Empire 1 

Bv Professor CLIFFORD H. MOORE 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

I 

Many will doubtless feel that the proper treatment of my 
subject should be as short as that famous chapter on Snakes 
in Iceland, which Dr. Johnson knew by heart; for, strictly 
speaking, there was nothing in antiquity which corresponds 
exactly to the nationalism of our own day. The present con¬ 
sciousness of a common civilization, based on a common lan¬ 
guage, and on common interests, economic and political, which 
is possessed to-day by large groups of men, each of which 
wills to maintain itself as a unit distinct from all others, 2 has 
developed largely since the French Revolution, and is, there¬ 
fore, a growth of the nineteenth century. Yet the term 
‘nationalism,’ in a limited sense, may properly be applied to 
antiquity. The units within which community feeling existed 
were smaller and of a somewhat different character than to¬ 
day ; but that a sentiment comparable to the modern national 
spirit was to be found at times in certain ancient units cannot 
be denied. I propose, therefore, to invite your attention to 
the brief consideration of some familiar facts bearing on the 
question of nationalism under the Roman Empire. 8 

In much of the Mediterranean area, especially in Italy 
and in Greek communities, the national unit was the city — 
Athens, Rhodes, Rome, etc. A like condition existed in large 
measure among the native peoples of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Arabia, and parts of Africa; yet in Africa, Arabia, CyrenaTca, 

1 Read at a joint meeting of the American Historical Association, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of America, and the American Philological Association. 

2 On nationality Eduard Meyer makes some important observations in his 
article, 44 Zur Theorie und Methodik der Geschichte,” Klein* Schriften (Halle, 
1910), 37 ff. 

8 Since the facts which I have tried to interpret are familiar to students of 
ancient history, I have thought it unnecessary to weigh down the printed page 
with a ballast of 4 learned 1 footnotes. 
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I 

and the Mauretanias there were many tribes which had not 
adopted civic institutions. In the Iberian peninsula, the 
Gauls, and the Germanies, the unit was the tribe, whatever 
its internal organization. Yet naturally the peoples of an¬ 
tiquity were conscious of larger unities based on race and 
language. The Greeks of the historical period had a national 
sense which set them apart from all other peoples — the bar¬ 
barians ; the Romans and their Latin allies possessed a com¬ 
munity consciousness, especially during their conquests ; and 
on a few occasions the Celts were united in feeling against 
the Romans or the Germans. But such consciousness never 
developed into a genuine national spirit, although at times, 
under extraordinary stress, something like nationalism was 
for brief periods conceived by portions of the stocks I have 
named. So in the Persian wars, a few states of Greece were 
moved by their common peril to think and to act together, 
although their unity was uncertain and not attained without 
clever diplomacy. In Athens, during the period of her do¬ 
minion following the Persian wars, there was a national sense, 
of which Pericles’ Funeral Oration is the highest expression. 
The Athenian nationalism of that time was never surpassed 
in any ancient state; yet it was nationalism within a very 
small area. Again, whatever political dreams Alcibiades and 
the imperialistic party in Athens may have had, their thoughts 
were of Athenian domination rather than of a unified Greece. 
In fact, apart from the Macedonian kings, Philip and Alex¬ 
ander, no Greek seems to have conceived of a Greek nation 
in quite the same degree as Isocrates; but he had no large 
following. The leagues and amphictyonies of Greece and 
Italy failed for the most part to develop any vigorous com¬ 
munity spirit. It is true that the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues of the Hellenistic period employed the important 
principle of federation, and so established an organization 
which might have grown into a nation, if they could have 
overcome the particularistic tendencies of their members; 
but this they were unable to accomplish, and the leagues dis¬ 
integrated before forces stronger than themselves. In the 
West, there were religious unions among the Celts and other 
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peoples, but these also failed to become nations or to stimu¬ 
late national feeling to any high degree. It remains true, 
therefore, that the centre of nationalism, in the sense in 
which we use the term with reference to antiquity, remained 
the city-state in Italy, Greece, and the lands bordering the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the tribe among the Iberian, Celtic, 
and Germanic peoples. In the East the loss of political 
activity under Alexander and his successors, and the eco¬ 
nomic decay, especially under Roman rule, did much to 
diminish such nationalism as existed before the beginning 
of the Roman Empire. In the West the state of civilization 
among the tribal units was inferior to that of Italy or of the 
eastern half of the Mediterranean area, so that the tribes 
naturally lacked political and social stability. 

II 

We may now properly ask what were the reasons for the 
decay of the national sense among Rome’s subjects. The 
first cause was obviously Roman conquest, which brought a 
loss of independence to the city-state or tribe and diminished 
local political power, in spite of the Roman practice of allow¬ 
ing a large degree of local autonomy. Within the communi¬ 
ties themselves local eminence was diminished, so that the 
cities or tribes lacked leaders to foster a national conscious¬ 
ness. 

Furthermore, the form of government imposed tended to 
diminish community feeling. By the organization of the 
provinces the local units were absorbed in the larger struc¬ 
ture, the area of which was determined by geographical fac¬ 
tors and by the political interests of the conqueror, with little 
regard for the natural bonds which united the several parts 
of the province. For purposes of taxation minor divisions 
were established, usually grouped about cities or based on 
the ancient tribal divisions. So, for example, in the three 
Gauls, where, according to Plutarch, Caesar found 300, or, 
as Appian says, 400 e 0 m) and more than 800 7nf\ei5, Augus¬ 
tus established 64 civitates. But these divisions, as well as 
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the larger judicial units, the convent us , might be formed to 
break up local communities and federations, and at times were 
deliberately so organized, as is shown by Strabo’s remarks 
with reference to the divisions of Gaul (iv, p. 177: ocra fxev 
ovv <f>v<Ti/caK Buopicrrai Bel Xeyeiv top yecoypdcfiov /cal ocra 
iOviKon, orav 77 /cal p.vr)p.r)<t agia, ocra 8 * ol r/yepiovei 7 rpos 
rois /caipois TroXirevopevot Biararr oval rroucl\a)<;, ap/cei /cav iv 
K€<f>aXal<p rt? eiTTT), rov 8 ' a/cpifiois aXXoi<; Trapa^coprjreov). This 
was likewise the case in Asia Minor (Strab. xm, p. 629), in 
Macedonia (Liv. xlv, 29 f.), in Achaea (Paus. vii, 16, 6 f.), 
and probably in the other provinces as well. Furthermore, 
the right of trade and intermarriage between the divisions of 
the province might be forbidden to all but Roman citizens 
(Liv. xlv, 29, 10), as had been done earlier in dealing with 
the Latins and other peoples (Liv. vm, 14, 10; ix, 43, 23 f.). 
The land now belonged to Rome, and the inhabitants of the 
province were allowed only the use thereof, for which they 
paid direct and indirect taxes. The provincial councils were 
regularly reorganized or new ones established for the victors’ 
political ends. A familiar illustration is furnished by the 
assembly of the Gauls at the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Sadne, where, on August 1, 12 b.c., an altar was dedi¬ 
cated to Rome and Augustus. The most important function 
of these provincial assemblies was to carry on the worship 
of the emperor; the chief priest, chosen annually, was the 
most important provincial, and was given special privileges; 
but the political activities of the assemblies were limited to 
the passing of honorary decrees, of which we have numerous 
examples, and to formulating complaints against the outgoing 
governor. This last activity may have been at times of value 
to the province; but on the whole the provincial assemblies 
were serviceable to the central power, rather than to the 
provinces. 

Again, the centralized form of government tended to pre¬ 
vent the growth of a national idea within the province. The 
only citizens were cives Romani . The provincials who were 
given Roman citizenship were thereby set apart from their 
fellows politically and attached to Rome; the rest of the 
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population had no possibility of otherwise sharing in the 
government of the whole state, and so were bound by only 
slight ties to the central power. Yet if the Romans had 
developed the principle of federation, the germs of which 
were found in the provincial assemblies, and had given these 
assemblies some real power, the history of the Roman Empire 
might have been different. 


Ill 

Yet it may be maintained that although Roman conquest 
destroyed the possibility of local nationalism, still a Roman 
nationalism developed under the empire. Let us examine 
this aspect of the question for a moment. Every reader of 
Cicero, of Vergil, and of Horace is impressed with the ardor 
of their patriotism and with their sense of Rome’s greatness. 
But the first of these men was an ardent politician and states¬ 
man, who, born of the equestrian order in a provincial town, 
found the very breath of life in the activities of the capital 
in which he had enjoyed the greatest civil honors that could 
come to any Roman of his time; but his patriotism and na¬ 
tional sense hardly looked beyond the city-state, and never 
rose to a national feeling. Vergil and Horace both knew 
from experience the horrors of the years between the assas¬ 
sination of Julius Caesar and the battle of Actium, and they 
were naturally moved by the security and the blessings of 
peace which Octavian’s victory inaugurated, and which his 
wise management of the state during the years immediately 
following that victory had secured. But the high hopes for 
the future with which Vergil and Horace were inspired were 
not to be fulfilled by the Empire; it quickly became evident 
to all that the Caesars were not to be the saviours of the 
world, however convenient the term might be for use in 
adulatory addresses. If we compare the spirit of Cicero, 
Vergil, and Horace with that displayed by the authors of the 
succeeding centuries, we find a clear contrast. Tacitus’ grim 
phrase (Ann. 111, 28), sexto demum consulatu Caesar Augus¬ 
tus, potentiae securus, . . . dedit iura quis pace et principe 
uteremur, is eloquent of the feeling which most thoughtful 
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men must have had under the Caesars. In fact, the Empire 
got little praise from most writers, except that which justly 
or unjustly might be given the reigning emperor by his 
contemporaries. Claudian, the last Latin poet of antiquity, 
moved by the long record of Rome’s accomplishments, 

Annorum legumque parens quae fundit in omnes 

Imperium primique dedit cunabula iuris, 

frequently summons the heroes of Rome’s great past to adorn 
his verse; but of all the emperors, only Nerva, Trajan, Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and the “ bellatores Severi ” are 
named in honor; the beginning of Rome's decline he dates 
from the day when Julius Caesar insolently gathered all law 
into his hands. 

As a matter of fact, the early loss of political power by 
Roman citizens under the imperial rule deprived them of 
one of their most important functions, which had been a 
great factor under the Republic in confirming patriotic feel¬ 
ing, and which might have been a means by which a national 
spirit under the Empire could have been created, if the impe¬ 
rial rule had not destroyed it. Of course modern instances 
have taught us that universal national suffrage is not neces¬ 
sary for the development of the most vigorous nationalism. 
But certainly political freedom is an important means of bind¬ 
ing men to the political organization. 

There was one condition, moreover, which to the minds of 
many will seem quite sufficient in itself to account for the 
lack of a Roman national spirit: I mean the extent and the 
diversity of the Roman Empire. This included many races 
and peoples, of almost every degree of civilization ; and while, 
among the greater part of the inhabitants, a considerable 
unity of language and expression had been secured by the 
prevalence of Latin in the West and of Greek in the East, 
it is still true that no small part of the inhabitants lay outside 
this influence. The distances in the Roman Empire, in spite 
of the excellent imperial roads, were greater than we can 
easily conceive to-day, with a century of steam communica¬ 
tion behind us and with our almost instantaneous use of the 
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telephone and telegraph. It is a serious question whether 
nationalism can ever develop over a large area without ready 
and prompt means of communication and without a certain 
racial unity. The difficulties which racial diversity causes 
are only too well known to us from our own country; and 
the result of poor communications, remoteness, and conflict¬ 
ing local interests may be studied in our own past national 
history, or seen to-day in China. 

Yet there were other factors which seem not unworthy of 
our consideration. The Hellenistic age in Greece may well 
be called the second period of individualism; in Rome indi¬ 
vidualism began to develop rapidly with the great changes of 
the second century before our era. Many causes — political, 
economic, social, and philosophic — contributed to shift the 
Roman point of view. Down to the close of the second 
Punic war Rome’s struggles with her foes had fostere'd a 
national spirit; but after 200 b.c. her course of conquest to 
the end of the Republic was virtually unbroken. When the 
common dangers from foreign enemies were removed or les¬ 
sened, and increasing wealth gave the individual new power, 
the citizens no longer felt the necessity of sacrifice for the 
commonwealth, and, if politically ambitious, they found in 
money a means to further their personal desires; this last 
was the easier because the economic changes produced by the 
long wars, the decay of Italian agriculture, and the devel¬ 
opment of capital had made the problem of the poor a 
pressing one, and now gave the demagogue his opportunity. 
The history of the century from the Gracchi to Actium shows 
how little regard many men had for the commonwealth; the 
powerful corrupted and combined for their own ends, and the 
Roman populace readily transferred their allegiance from 
the state to their party leader. The Empire, therefore, 
become inevitable, but it soon deprived the citizens of their 
political freedom. The dignity of the highest offices, it is 
true, was possessed by the senatorial class; and a few admin¬ 
istrative and military positions were open to the equestrian 
order. Yet both classes depended on the favor of the em¬ 
peror. The plebeians lost interest in the government, and 
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cared little who held the imperial office so long as they were 
fed and entertained. The ideal form of government in the 
minds of intellectuals, like Seneca, Pliny, and Dio Chrysos¬ 
tom, was a paternal state. 

The economic disasters caused by the civil wars at the 
close of the Republic had been followed by a rapid increase 
of wealth, which led to a period of extravagance; but by the 
close of Nero’s reign luxury and imperial oppression had 
wasted great fortunes. The general steady economic decline 
under the Empire made material satisfactions a diminishing 
factor. Social changes also were having their effect. The 
prestige of the nobility was on the whole considerably dimin¬ 
ished by the oppression which it suffered at the hands of 
many of the emperors, as well as by the behavior of some of 
its members. The plain man developed a sense of his own 
worth, and came to regard merit as far outweighing birth. 
Moreover, the population of Rome had lost its unmixed char¬ 
acter long before the end of the Republic. Every province 
from the Atlantic to the Euphtotes sent its representatives to 
Rome; there were foreigners in every grade of society from 
the senators to the slaves. Probably other large cities showed 
the same varied population as Rome. The ease of travel also 
made many acquainted with the vastness and complexity of 
the empire. The consequence was that side by side with indi¬ 
vidualism there developed a cosmopolitanism which inevitably 
broke up the coherence of society and left the individual in a 
certain isolation. 

To both individualism and cosmopolitanism philosophy gave 
its support. In the period from 150 b.c. to 180 a.d. Epicu¬ 
reanism and Stoicism made the strongest appeals to every 
class of society; these philosophies were not speculative but 
practical; both dealt with the art of living. And this art was 
not taught primarily from books, but by the street-preacher 
to the masses and by the philosophic director to the great. 
In both philosophies self was the centre of thought and of 
interest; the roads travelled were different, but the goal was 
the same in each, the serenity of soul which is secured by 
superiority to all outward influences and by mastery over the 
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passions within (arapaj-ia, airaOeia). But such aims dimin¬ 
ished, if they did not exclude, all national feeling. It was 
their own security in which most men were interested; the 
prosperity or ill fortune of the state was not their concern, 
but the affair of the emperor. 

Moreover the Stoics, by their doctrine that the individual’s 
reason, no matter what his station, was a portion of that 
divine Reason which was imminent in the world, or, in Epic¬ 
tetus’ striking phrase, was a fragment of God, led the way to 
a belief in the brotherhood of man, whatever the individual’s 
position in the world. Thus Stoicism gave a rational basis 
to that cosmopolitanism which the social experiences of daily 
life made inevitable. This cosmopolitanism was not bounded 
by the limits of the Empire. When Marcus Aurelius wrote 
in his Meditations (vi, 44) that as Antoninus his city and 
fatherland were Rome, but as a human being they were the 
cosmos, he was not only repeating a Stoic commonplace, but 
he was also voicing the conviction of many men of both high 
and low degree. The ties which bound the citizen to the 
political state under the Empire were indeed weak. 

The influence of philosophy in loosening national bonds 
was seconded by religion. The most vital religions of the 
Empire came from the East; and the devotees of the Great 
Mother of the Gods, of Isis and Osiris, and of Mithras, as 
well as the followers of Jesus, had their gaze turned from 
this world to the next, for their several religions held out to 
them promises of a future happiness which should more than 
recompense for the trials of the present life. The imperial 
monsters of the first century, the economic decay of the sec¬ 
ond and following centuries, and the disasters which began 
with the invasions, also had their effect in making men 
despair of finding peace and happiness in this world. 

It would be a gross error, however, to maintain that the 
Roman national sense wholly disappeared. All that I have 
wished to claim is that it was weak and diminishing through¬ 
out the Empire. Yet at the end of antiquity we find in the 
city of Rome, and apparently in certain other large centres, 
a national revival. Alarmed by the rapid spread of Chris- 
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tianity, the pagan party united, eagerly studied the monu¬ 
ments of their past, and cherished all that represented to 
them Rome’9 greatness. The name of Rome could still cast 
a magic spell over the human imagination. When in 410 
Alaric captured the sacred city, and a foreign foe held it for 
the first time in eight hundred years, there were many to 
claim that this disaster had come to pass because Rome had 
not been true to her ancient gods. It is not insignificant of 
the temper of the Christian party that the greatest answer to 
this claim of the pagan was not a defence of a mundane 
empire, but St. Augustine’s City of God. 
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III.— Some Aspects of the Treatment of Ingratitude in 

Greek and English Literature 

By Professor JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Gratitude is not a simple nor an early emotion. 1 Child 
and savage alike are notoriously lacking in it. 2 The Greek, 
of course, had come to feel both the duty of gratitude and 
the sin of ingratitude. But in his treatment of them he is 
curiously and significantly different from the modern. In 
the first place, he said little about them in certain situations 
where to our notions it was quite inevitable that he should 
refer to them. 3 The modern says a great deal about them. 
From Sir Thomas Elyot, 4 through Shakespeare 6 to our own 
time, 6 we find a deep, indeed an extreme, horror of ingrati- 
. tude. 7 I do not find anything like it in Greek literature, nor 
much in Latin 8 until Seneca, 9 who certainly gives the ingrate 
a very low place in the moral scale, ranking him below the 
homicide, the tyrant, the thief, the adulterer, and the traitor. 
Xenophon 10 and Aristotle 11 insist on the necessity of grati¬ 
tude, but they do not put ingratitude in the same ill light in 
which Shakespeare views it. To him it is the worst of vices, 
cancelling all counter-obligations, 12 even those of patriotism, 
and punishable by the severest penalties heaven or hell can 
send. 13 

1 MacDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology , 132; but cf. Leuba, Psycho - 
logical Study of Religion , 128. 

2 See my article in T.A.P.A. XLV f 77; cf. LittelPs Living Age, CCLXVin, 247, 
and Spectator , lvi, 416. 

8 Admetus never gives Heracles a word of thanks for restoring Alcestis to him. 

4 Boke named the Governour (1531), II, xiii. 

6 Eg. Twelfth Night , III, 4, 361. 8 Spectator , LVI, 416. 

7 The sense of ingratitude is a frequent element in religious mania (Arch, f 
Religionsw. XVI, 4). 

8 Cic. Off. II, 18, 63: omnes enim immemorem beneficii oderunt; id. Att. 
viii, 4, 2. 

9 Ben. 1, 10, 4; iv, 18, I. 10 Eg. Mem. II, 2, 1 ff. 

11 Eg. Eth. N. 1164 b 31, 1167 a 14. 12 Antony and Cleopatra , II, 6, 21. 

1S fulius Caesar , I, 1, 57; Timon of Athens , v, 1, 65. 
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only a dawning love for Lovelace, he does not know of it, 
and it is speedily quenched by his cruelties. This idea is 
preeminently modern, especially if we leave out of account 
the instances in which either the man or the woman has fairly 
earned the loved one’s favor by some signal service. The 
eighteenth century writers, especially Dryden, are fond of 
importing the charge of ingratitude into their love passages. 
J ust how far they go is best seen when they are rendering a 
classical author. In Ovid, Met . xm, 863, Cyclops is made to 
say of Acis, whom Galatea prefers to him, 

His scattered limbs shall on the flood be borne, 

Thy flood, ungrateful nymph,*® 

where the last line renders per tuas undas and nothing more. 
Shakespeare, 27 too, applies the term ungrateful to ladies who 
fail to reciprocate a lover’s affection. 

But in ancient literature such a thing is quite unusual. 
Plato 28 depicts the lover thinking of all the time and money 
he has spent on his love, of his neglect of business and of 
the troubles he has endured. Thus he thinks he has rendered 
adequate gratitude to the beloved. But in this passage the 
love in question is between man and man and is nearer 
what we call friendship, to which gratitude is more germane. 
Then, too, the words ttjv a^lav avoBeSaucevai •gapiv Tot? £pa> pi¬ 
vot? may equally well be rendered, * he has rendered adequate 
gratification,’ that is, has given enough pleasure to the be¬ 
loved. 29 In the Asinaria 30 a lover twits a courtesan with 
making a poor return to the man who has enriched her, 
but this is not to accuse her of ingratitude for not return¬ 
ing his love, 81 and the girl’s mother is not only included 
in the reproach, but is apparently considered the chief 
offender. 

It is in the Latin elegists that one would look for complaint 

28 Cf. also Dryden’s rendering of Met. I, 712 and 731 ff. 

27 Ttuo Gentlemen of Verona f I, 2, 104; Twelfth Night , v, I, 113. 

28 Phaedr. 231 B; cf. 24I A. 

29 So Loew in his Marburg dissertation on Xdpcf, 12. 136 ff. 

81 Ovid ( Am. i f io, 43 f.) says that no gratitude enters into the account in such 
relations. 
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of a lover’s ingratitude. Pichon’s dissertation, De sermone 
amatorio apud Latinos elegiarum scrip tores, shows few refer¬ 
ences to either gratitude or ingratitude in this connection, 
and of these several belong to a different category. 82 Tibul¬ 
lus and Ovid seem to have no instances. Propertius has 
possibly four, 83 some of them not in Pichon. None of these 
is emphasized, three are not unequivocal. 34 Catullus does 
complain bitterly and repeatedly in one poem 36 of the in¬ 
gratitude of Lesbia. This is the clearest instance I have 
found in ancient literature of an accusation of ingratitude for 
not returning a lover’s affection. 

The case is somewhat different when one party has not 
only loved but has rendered some marked service. To scorn 
the love of such a one, or make a shabby return for the ser¬ 
vice, does indeed savour of ingratitude. I expected to find 
stress laid in the Aeneid upon the ingratitude of Aeneas to 
Dido. But Vergil looked at the conduct of Aeneas from a 
different angle. Though Dido does remind the Trojan of 
the service she has rendered him, 86 she accuses him in set 
terms, not so much of ingratitude as of treachery, perjury, 
and baseness. 87 Not that she did not feel his ingratitude. 38 
But to a Roman the respect for an oath — and Aeneas had 
evidently broken his — was so strong that he emphasized the 
perjury for the same reason that the modern emphasizes the 
ingratitude. Each picks out a vice which in the eyes of his 
generation caps the climax of iniquity and permits of no 
palliation. 

The modern mind, in search of a mythical instance of 
ingratitude, turns naturally to the story of Jason and Medea. 

[Tib.] Ill, 6, 42, of Theseus; Ov. Hrr. 12, 19. 124. 206, of Jason. But 
Pich»»n's citations are not exhaustive. 

Sl I. 6, 9 f.; I, 10, 2j; 11,34,72; v, 7, 31. 

( f. Phillmiorc's rendering of i, (>, 9, and 1, 10, 23. The lady of 11, 34, 72 
is ungrateful for a song, though it is a love song. Even in v, 7, 31, Cynthia can 
<|uote definite things for which gratitude is due her. 

* 7<», 1 ft., ; fT. 

*'• Atn. iv, 317 ff. (cf. 334). 373 ff- 

r /'trfiJe, iv, 305, 366, 421. 431; perjurt.t , IV, 542; I mprobe, IV, 3S6. 

u Perhaps gratitude is specifically mentioned in iv, 538 ff. 
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The modern insists on finding it there. Medea’s answer to 
Jason’s charge of impiety has been rendered thus: 89 

Much could I say in answer to this charge 
Were not the benefits from me received 
And thy abhorred ingratitude well known 
To Jove. 

But * thy abhorred ingratitude ’ comes from the translator’s 
inner consciousness. What Medea says is: ‘if father Zeus 
did not understand what you have received from me and 
what sort of things you have done to me.’ What these are 
in her mind we learn some forty lines further on, where she 
calls Jason tov yfrevSopKov *cal geivcnrdTov. 40 She thinks of his 
action in terms, not of ingratitude, but of perjury and inhos¬ 
pitality, to the ancients two crowning vices. 

Three, at least, of the letters in Ovid’s Heroides come from 
women to whom grave ingratitude had been shown by their 
lovers : Ariadne, 41 Dido, 42 and Medea. 48 In these the motive 
of ingratitude does appear, but lightly, 44 the emphasis is 
still laid on injustice, 46 cruelty, 46 perfidy, 47 insensibility, 48 
impiety, 49 and the like. 

The tone of Tecmessa pleading with Ajax not to leave her 
and their son exposed to the insults of their common foes 
is very near an appeal to his gratitude. 60 Campbell thus 
renders it: 

Oh, of me too take thought I Shall men have joy 
And not remember ? Or shall kindness fade ? 

Say, can the mind be noble where the stream 
Of gratitude is withered from the spring ? 

39 In the Everyman’s translation of Euripides, II, 113 = Medea , 1351 ff. (Wood- 
hull). Here the Kbnurr ivipQv of 488 is rendered * most ungrateful man.' 

4) 1392. 41 Her. 7. 44 lb. 10. 48 lb. 12. 

44 lb. 7, 27 (in 89 ff. Dido mentions what she has done for Aeneas, not to 
reproach him with ingratitude, but to wish she had stopped there!); 10, 141 ff. \ 
12, 21 ff. 124. 206. 

44 lb. 7, 45. 48 lb. 7, 37 f. 182; 10, 3; 12, 119 f. 

47 lb. 7, 30. 58. 67. 79. 118; 10, 58. 116 ff.; 12, 19. 37. 72. 210. 

48 lb. 10, 109; cf. 12, 6. 49 lb. 7, 130. 60 Soph. Aj. 520 ff. 
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And he is not far wrong, though this is one of the in¬ 
stances where ls on the border line between ‘ favor ’ 

and ‘gratitude.’ 51 

Let us turn now to another type of unthankfulness which 
may perhaps be described as political ingratitude. This is 
much emphasized by Shakespeare. It is ingratitude in the 
Romans to turn away from Pompey to the rising star of 
Caesar, 52 and the ingratitude of Rome to Coriolanus is most 
monstrous. 53 On the other hand, Pandulph and his com¬ 
panions in King- John 54 are ungrateful to the state. Seneca 
emphasizes political ingratitude and especially this latter 
aspect of it. 55 Curiously enough, he puts in his list of 
ingrates at least two, Pompey and Coriolanus, 56 who are 
exhibited by Shakespeare in the r61e of sufferers from the 
ingratitude of the state toward them. 

Of political gratitude we hear a good deal today. Because 
of the ingratitude of King Constantine, the municipality of 
Saloniki revokes gifts bestowed upon him at the end of the 
Balkan War. 57 We are urged to reelect our public officials 
in gratitude for their faithful services, rather than for con¬ 
siderations of public interest. Those who plead the former 
reason really mean the latter, but their emphasis is signifi¬ 
cant. In point of fact, political gratitude often reduces itself 
to enlightened self-interest, and one of the interested motives 
that enter into it is the desire for revenge. It is in the sav¬ 
age Mdrchen that we find the most primitive use of the motive 
of retribution, or the return of like for like. But it assumes 
the form of revenge long before it appears as gratitude, 68 and 
gratitude in these primitive tales, such as the stories of grate¬ 
ful beasts, often manifests itself by merely excepting a bene- 

61 Jebb renders the last line, <f Tis kindness that still begets kindness’; cf. 
Eur. Hel. 1234, x&P L * 7ip drrl x^ptrot AWrw; and Zenob. Ill, 328, SUci) Slier)* 
(rucr€ xal p\&fir) pX&prfw. 

62 Julius Caesar , I, 1, 58. 

M Coriolanus , II, 3, 9; IV, 5, 1 30 ff., etc. 

64 v, 2, 151. 65 Ben . v, 15 ff. 66 lb. v, 16, 1 and 4. 

67 Daily paper, Nov. 13, 1916; cf. a curiously sentimental, not to say maudlin, 
effusion on “The Ingratitude of the Republic,” in Harper's Mag. LXI, 118. 

60 Wundt, Volkerpsychologies “ Mythus und Religion,” ill, 101. 
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factor from the operation of a deed of vengeance upon the 
rest of a family or community. 69 An act which seems dic¬ 
tated by gratitude to one man may be due partly or wholly 
to a desire for revenge on his opponent. Exiled Samians 
restored by Spartan aid recognized therein Sparta’s gratitude 
for Samian help previously rendered her. But the Spartans 
maintained that their act had been not one of gratitude but 
of revenge upon the Samian state that had exiled them. 60 
There may have been a sort of rough humor in this hint 
directed to a group of men who were trying to pose as the 
creditors rather than as the debtors in the transaction. It 
was tantamount to saying that the restoration to Samos of 
men like them was so far from being unequivocally a benefit 
to their native land that it might actually be considered a 
deed of vengeance against it. But, this aside, the Spartans’ 
attitude bears testimony to a sort of moral crudity and cyni¬ 
cism. To say the least, they made no fine pretences to grati¬ 
tude, but in this, as in other instances, frankly put their 
actions on a lower plane. 61 They were long the one people 
in Greece that offered no thank-offering to the gods for a 
victory, 62 because to them victory was so much a matter of 
course that they did not think it called for a sacrifice. But 
behind this explanation we may detect the real cause in the 
absence or the merely rudimentary existence among them of 
gratitude, not of course in the time of Plutarch, who tells us 
the fact, but until the non-performance of thank-offering 
for a victory had become a national custom and a national 
pride. 

69 Wundt, Volkerpsychologie , “ Mythus und Religion,” in, 106. (Cf. Goethe, 
Reinekc Fuchs , ix, 230 ff.) Similarly the Alarchen of the grateful dead who 
protects the hero who has given him rest by burying his body (Wundt, op. cit. 

0 

I, 360; ill, 144) is a natural complement of the stress laid on the dead man’s 
curse upon him who does not so bury him. 

60 Hdt. hi, 47. 

61 Diodorus, XI v, 19, 4, tells of an embassy that came to Sparta calling to 
mind former services rendered her in the Messenian wars and urging an alliance. 
But the Spartans decided to give aid because they deemed the war would be to 
their advantage. 

Plut. Ages. 33. Evidently by Plutarch’s time the Spartan custom had been 
modified. 
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In the later days of Greece, political gratitude was common 
enough, if we are to argue from the frequency with which 
the title of * Benefactor ’ was bestowed upon foreigners of 
mark. But it seems pretty clear that here, if anywhere, is 
justified the cynical remark of old Thomas Hobbes, that 
gratitude is a lively sense of favors to come. 63 Doubtless a 
more accurate title would often have been * Benefactor to be.’ 
Themistocles was the 1 Benefactor ’ of the Corcyreans, but 
when they refused to protect him from his enemies and set 
him over to the mainland, Thucydides 64 expresses no feeling 
that they had been guilty of any ingratitude. 

First and last, Thucydides has a good deal to say about 
political gratitude, 66 but it is always between the citizens of 
different states. On a somewhat different basis are the rela¬ 
tions between the state and one of its own citizens, for other 
motives enter into and complicate the situation. The state is 
the mother city or the fatherland, 66 and its relation to the 
individual thus partakes of the paternal. Over against the 
services rendered to the state by the individual must be set 
those rendered the individual by the state — the debt he 
owes for birth, nurture, education, protection. 67 Yet the 
citizen feels he can establish against the state a claim to 
gratitude. His services have laid up for him a fund of 
merit upon which he may draw as from his bank deposit. 68 
Defendant 69 and plaintiff 70 alike plead for a verdict on the 
score of their services to the state. One may doubt if these 
well-balanced appeals were very effectual. Thrasybulus, in¬ 
dicted for unconstitutionality, received from his judges no 
consideration for his great services to the state. 71 

68 Xenophon, in his work on the Revenues, III, II, imagined that a large fund 
could be raised for the benefit of Athens, if the state would award the title of 
Benefactor to those who contributed to it, and would publish their names 
abroad. 

84 1, 135. Cf. a somewhat similar situation and a similar reticence about 
ingratitude in I Sam. 23, 5. 

66 E& 1. 32; 4*5 77 . 3 ; ”» 40, 4; in. 54 . 2; 5 6 . 7 ; 58 ; 63, 3; 67, 6; 
vi, 12. 

M Luc. Pair. Encom. 7. 87 Luc., ib. 

68 Cf. Thuc. I, 33, I; Xen. An. vn, 6, 34; Lys. xni, 38, [Lys.] xx, 30. 

69 Lys. xxxiv, 5. 70 [Lys.], xx, 19. 77 Aeschin. m, 195. 
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Perhaps in no field as much as in the political has the fine 
emotion of gratitude been abused. It is an element in the 
pestilential * senatorial courtesy ’ and in other things less 
euphemistically designated. 72 It is a fair question if it has 
any business in politics at all. It has been observed 73 that 
it is the only virtue to which the law gives no encouragement, 
and that, so far as the law takes cognizance of it at all, its 
attitude is one of disapproval. Cicero 74 recognized that in 
law or in politics it might be criminal or even traitorous to 
the state. Burke 76 once remarked that ingratitude to bene¬ 
factors is the first of revolutionary virtues. The Greeks 
sometimes admitted that in politics gratitude was unneces¬ 
sary and even out of place. Democritus 76 saw as little 
reason to be grateful to a magistrate for a good administra¬ 
tion, as to one who had merely returned a deposit that had 
been left in his charge. Demosthenes 77 rails at the people 
who gleefully receive the show money or paltry beeves which 
the politicians dole out to them, and are unmanly enough to 
be grateful for receiving their own. 

All this we must bear in mind in considering what is per¬ 
haps the classical example of the ingratitude of the state to 
one of its servants. Herodotus 78 has nothing to say of any 
ingratitude on the part of Athens in its treatment of Miltia- 
des for his unsuccessful expedition against Paros. On the 
contrary, he leaves the impression that the debt created by 
the previous services of the erring patriot was satisfied by 
the commutation of the death penalty to a large fine. He 
might even himself be charged with the ingratitude which 
Aeschines 79 finds in the conduct of those generals who, after 
receiving honor from the state, assist the proposers of uncon¬ 
stitutional measures, the tendency of which was to destroy 
the state that had honored them. After all, as Botsford 80 

73 Cf. the story quoted from Bubb Dodington’s diary in Taine, Eng. Lit. II, 61. 

78 Spectator , lvi, 417. 74 Lael. 36 f.; cf. Dem. ill, 12 f. 

76 LeUer to a Noble Lord\ vin, 51 (ed. of 1803). 79 Fr. 265 Diels. 

77 in, 31. Yet in several of his speeches, notably in xvm, XX, XXI, and xxiii, 
he lays great emphasis on political gratitude. 

78 vi, 136. 79 in, 195. 

80 Hist, of Greece , 123. As H. D. Muller, Myth. d. Gr. StSmme , 1, 285, 
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rejninds us, not Miltiades but the Athenians won the battle 
of Marathon. Read Coriolanus and you will see what Shake¬ 
speare would have done with this situation. 81 

Shakespeare also lays great emphasis upon the ingratitude 
of those who violate the ties of kinship, and later writers 
have used ingratitude, especially to parents, to depict and 
characterize the lowest moral depths to which human nature 
can sink. In ancient literature this motive is not prominent. 
The conduct in question is put on a family basis rather than 
on a general social basis, and is stigmatized as unfilial con- 
duct. The ancient considered children to be the end and 
aim of marriage, and did not forget their importance to him 
‘ in his life after death nor disregard the utilitarian conception 

that they were to be his support in old age. 82 So he recog- 

♦ 

nized more unreservedly than we that the pains he spent 
upon his offspring were not quite disinterested, but had in 
view his own well-being perhaps as much as that of his child. 
No modern playwright would follow Euripides in his han¬ 
dling of the altercation between Pheres and Admetus. The 
old man does not reproach his son with ingratitude for bene¬ 
fits already received. He does say that he has brought him 
up and made him lord of Pherac ; for this, however, he claims 
no gratitude. This is customary; 83 his father did as much 
for him. So much he owed his son. What he does not owe 
is to die for that son. Admetus, for his part, reminds his 
father that to have a son is distinctly a blessing. 84 The only 
approach to the note of ingratitude comes, queerly enough, 
from the son to the father. He has always been respectful: 

Karri ritvSt fio i ^a/wv 
rotavSe Kai crv %t) tckowt TjXXa^aTrjv.^ 

The Greek, is far from minimizing or o'bscuring the duty 
one owes his parents. The point is, rather, that while this 

remarks, the Greeks were not inclined to subordinate their own participation in 
a deed of glory and ascribe the result to any individual. 

gl It is in Plut. Gaius A farcins, 36, that the only ancient mention I can find 
of ingratitude to Coriolanus occurs (cf. 14). Florus, I, 22,3, has no mention of it. 

8 - Livingstone, The Greek Genius , 83; cf. S7 and 92. 

** Ale . 681 ff. » lb. 655 ff., 662 ff. » lb . 660 f. 
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duty is recognized and strenuously insisted upon, its neglect 
is not put in the same category with an act of ingratitude. 86 

In my study of gratitude I have observed from various 
angles that among the ancient writers Xenophon is far nearest 
the modern emphasis. It is in no uncertain tone that he 
makes Socrates rebuke his son for disrespect to his shrewish 
mother: “ Don’t you know that to other types of ingratitude 
the city pays no attention and considers them not actionable, 
overlooking the lack of gratitude on the part of those who 
have received favors; but if a child does not serve ( depairevrj) 
his parents, it penalizes and disfranchises him and does not 
allow him to hold office,” 87 because, he goes on to say, such 
a one is impious and unjust. For the moment, Socrates clas¬ 
sifies under ingratitude what the state called unfilial conduct. 
The former is not actionable, the latter is. 88 The ancient 
was not so sure as we moderns seem to be that the child owes 
gratitude to the parent. 89 Seneca 90 lays down the principle 
that no one owes gratitude for a favor he could not refuse. 
In his discussion of the present subject he does not make use 
of that principle, but does maintain that a father owes more 
gratitude to a son who has saved his life than a son owes to 
the father who gave him life. 91 A dutiful son by being duti¬ 
ful gives back more than he receives. 92 While children 
receive the greatest of benefits from parents, a father’s 

80 Aristotle, indeed, brings into hypothetical conflict the rival claims of grati¬ 
tude to a friend and filial duty to a father, and gives the latter unequivocal prece¬ 
dence; Eth . N. 1165 a 1 (cf. 21). Two passages'in Homer (OJ. xvi, 440 (T., 
xviii, 321 ff.) imply ingratitude for kindness bestowed upon a child, but in neither 
is the benefactor the child’s parent. 

87 Mem. 11, 2, 13. 

88 See Mem . II, 2, I. The Xenophontic Socrates is quite modern also in his 
emphasis upon the gratitude due a mother for her agony and trouble (ib. II, 2, 5) 
— a notion which is doubtless partly due to a diminution of pleasure or satisfac¬ 
tion in the presence of children. See Tolstoy, Kreutzer Sonata , xviii, 359 (Tula 
ed.), chap. xvi. The notion occurs also in Plaut. Stick . 157 f. and in Plut. 
Gains Marcius , 36. 

69 Only an occasional note of protest is heard. See Atlantic Monthly , cxi, 
718 f. 

90 Ben. II, 18, 7. 91 lb. Ill, 31, I. 

92 lb. Ill, 31, 5. There is no mention of ingratitude in the passage in Plat. 
Legg . 930 E ff. which deals with the honor due to a parent. 
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harshness may cancel these and any debt they may have 
imposed . 98 

Compare, finally, the Oedipus at Colonus with King Lear. 
In the ancient play, Oedipus is far from insensible to his 
sons’ neglect of him. They are accused of impiety , 94 vil¬ 
lainy , 96 and ambition , 96 but not of ingratitude. His daugh¬ 
ters, on the other hand, have been dutiful and filial in the 
extreme, but there is no hint either that their conduct springs 
from gratitude or calls for any gratitude in return . 97 In Lear 
we hear the note of unfilial conduct , 98 but it is reenforced and 
indeed drowned by the accusation of ingratitude , 99 as in the 
bitter cry: 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 100 

To Shakespeare, Regan and Goneril are something worse 
than unfilial. To the Greek such - a thing is unthinkable. 
Nothing could be worse. But Cordelia’s virtue is not grati¬ 
tude. It is filial piety, like Antigone’s. Its opposite, how¬ 
ever, in modern eyes, has ceased to be merely unfilial conduct; 
it has become ingratitude. In our attempt to increase the 
enormity of the offense, have we not really weakened it, by 
putting it on the same plane with injury done to a friend ? 
The Greek thinks of it rather as a violation of the sacred 
laws of the family, a sin against the god who watches over 
fathers and whose claims overbalance all others. 

93 Ben. VI, 4, 2. 94 O.C. 1190; cf. 1377. 

95 lb. 418, 1354, 1384. 99 lb. 418 f., 448 f. 

97 Their deed is acknowledged (1365 ff.), but, after all, they have done only 
their filial duty, though owing to the unfilial conduct of their brothers that duty 
has been an unusual and a toilsome service. 

98 1, 2, 76 ff. 257; 11, 4, 279, etc. 

99 I, 4, 263; II, 4, 163; in, 2, 9; etc. 100 I, 4, 292. 
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IV. — Tenuis and Media 

By Professor EDGAR H. STURTEVANT 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Perhaps no part of our grammatical terminology is at 
present in a state of greater confusion than the names of 
the orders of mutes. In France, England, and America p 
is usually called ‘surd,’ ‘voiceless,’ or ‘breathed,’ while b is 
said to be ‘sonant’ or ‘voiced.’ The terms ‘voiceless’ (or 
‘ breathed ’) and ‘ voiced,’ usually preferred by writers on pho¬ 
netics, are gaining currency among grammarians also. The 
words ‘ surd ’ and * sonant ’ were employed by America’s 
greatest grammarian, Professor Whitney, and Whitney’s in¬ 
fluence is probably in large measure responsible for the 
retention of the terms by many writers on grammar. In 
the interest of uniformity they should be abandoned. 

In Germany, on the other hand, and in some French and 
English books written under German influence, /«is called 
tenuis , less often fortis , or ‘ hard ’ {hart), while b is said to be 
a media or it is described as lenis, or ‘ soft ’ {leicht). The 
reason why the terms ‘ voiceless ’ and * voiced ’ are unsatis¬ 
factory in Germany is that in South-German b, d, and g are 
distinguished from p, t , and k chiefly (in one dialect, solely) 
by their lesser intensity or stress of pronunciation. The 
terms fortis and lenis , and * hard ’ and * soft ’ accurately 
denote this difference. 

The words tenuis and media, however, do not obviously 
apply to the pronunciation of German, or indeed to the pro¬ 
nunciation of most languages. Our present purpose is to 
examine the history of these terms, and to determine whether 
or not the modem use of them is correct. We shall be able 
in passing to learn something about the pronunciation of the 
mutes in ancient Greece and Italy. 

Latin tenuis and media and the third term, aspirata, are 
translations of Greek and Baaeia, as these were 

applied to the three orders of Greek mutes. 
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The original grammatical use of the adjective Baavt was to 
describe a vowel with the rough breathing, while yfriXth indi¬ 
cated the absence of the rough breathing. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the words, for example, in the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise rrepl ’Akov<tt<ov, 804 b, 8 ff. : Baaelai S’ eial to>p <f>a>va>v 
oaais eacoOev to trvevpa evOeoy; avvetc fiaWo pev per a ro)v <f> 0 ty y- 
7coy, yjrtXal 8’ eial rovvavrlov oaai yiyvovrai ^cop 19 T77V toO 
rrvevparos e/c/3o\f}$. 

Subsequently Baais was used to describe a mute, as well 
as a vowel, accompanied by breath, and the contrasting term, 
yfnXfc, was applied to it, r, and k, while jS, B, and 7 were said 
to be pec ro9 or, less commonly, tcotvck or ewu cotvos (Dion. H. 
de Comp. p. 55 f. Usener-Raderm.). The earliest extant 
description of the Greek mutes is that of Dionysius Thrax, 
p. 12 Uhlig: t otrrcov ( i.e . acfxovcov) yjn\a p^v ian rpia, k tt r, 
Baae'a rpia, 0 <f> %, pea a Be tovtcov rpia, /3 B 7. pea a B 2 eXprj- 
tcu ori tS>v pev yfnXcov eon Baaxrrepa, rwv Be Baaecov yfriXorepa. 
It is perfectly clear from these words that the sharpest con¬ 
trast was between ir and <f>, t and 0 , k and %> the members of 
each of these pairs being distinguished from each other by 
the presence or absence of breath or aspiration. Between 
these extremes lay f 3 t B, and 7, which had less breath or aspi¬ 
ration than <f>, 0 , and x> but more than 7r, t, and k . 

Such a difference between mutes is to be observed in many 
languages. The phenomena are clearly described by Sweet, 
Primer of Phonetics? pp. 58 f.: 

All std^s, especially when voiceless, postulate a certain compres¬ 
sion of the breath behind the stop, so as to produce an audible 
explosion when the stop is loosened. On the force of this com¬ 
pression, which is due to the action of the lungs, the force of the 
glide and consequently the audibility of the stop mainly depend. 
The English k, etc., are generally uttered with but little force, but 
in the ordinary German k, as in . . . kann , there is a strong puff 
of breath. 

But even in German the force of the breath-glide is something 
secondary, due only to the compression with which the stop is 
formed. If, however, the initial force is maintained during the 
formation of the glide itself, the glide is heard as an independent 
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element. ... In this way the Irish-English, Danish, and Sanskrit 
aspirates are formed, as in Irish tell, Danish tale . . . 

The description which we have cited from Dionysius Thrax, 
and also the other ancient descriptions of the Greek mutes 
correspond with Sweet’s observations of modern languages. 
The aspirates were pronounced essentially as p, t, and k are 
pronounced in Irish-English; there was a forceful compres¬ 
sion of the breath behind the stop, and the force of the com¬ 
pression was maintained during the glide which followed the 
explosion. If we apply Sweet’s description to the other two 
orders of Greek mutes, we must conclude that S, and y were 
similar in respect to the breath involved to South-German p, 
t, and k; they were pronounced with a strong initial com¬ 
pression of the breath, which, however, was relaxed when 
the explosion began. 7r, r, and k, on the other hand, must 
have been pronounced in a fashion similar to English p, t , 
and k, i.e. with a weak compression of the breath before the 
explosion. In other words, the accounts of the Greek mutes 
which the ancients have left us rather clearly show that the 
aspirates were ultra-fortes , the ‘ middle ’ mutes were fortes , 
and the ‘ smooth ’ mutes were lenes} 

There is some evidence confirming the ancient descriptions 
of the Greek mutes. That the aspirates were followed by an 
audible puff of breath is indicated by the following facts: 

1. When 7 r, r, or k came to stand before a vowel with 
rough breathing, an aspirate was written; e.g. i<f> av& of), 
OV% of/T09. 

2. In case aspirates occurred in successive syllables in pre¬ 
historic Greek, one of the aspirates became smooth; hence 
the reduplication of an aspirate lacks aspiration ; e.g . ir^evya, 
rldrjfu, tcexypcu. Since the rough breathing before an initial 
vowel was lost in case an aspirate followed in the next sylla¬ 
ble (eg. from *e^a>— cf. l£o>), it follows that the aspirates 
contained an element similar to the rough breathing. 

1 The ancients have left us no statements regarding the voice or lack of voice 
in the several Greek and Latin consonants. Our knowledge of this matter, while 
quite certain, is based upon inference. We may disregard it here, since a mute of 
any degree of force may be pronounced with voice or without (cf. Hindoo M, etc.). 
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3. When the Greek aspirates had to be represented in 
alphabets which lacked proper symbols for them, they were 
denoted by the same symbols as the corresponding ‘ smooth ’ 
mutes, to which an indication of breath (aspiration) was some¬ 
times appended, as in Theran TTH, KH, ?H, and in the loan¬ 
words, which in Latin show ///, i/i, ch , in Armenian, /', k\ 
and in the Hindoo languages,///, th, kh. 

There are two ways in which a mute may develop into a 
spirant. An increase in the force of the stream of breath 
makes the off-glide, or aspiration, more and more prominent 
until it is virtually equivalent to a spirant articulated in the 
same position as the mute. In this way ph becomes th 
becomes ts or //, kli becomes k\ ; that is, aspirates become 
affricates. In case the mute element of the affricate is lost 
a spirant results. On the other hand, the energy of articu¬ 
lating a mute may be decreased until the stream of breath is 
not checked but only obstructed so as to cause the rubbing 
noise which is characteristic of a spirant. It is clear that 
only aspirates can develop into spirants in the former man¬ 
ner, and only lenes in the latter. Hence we may be sure that 
Greek <£, 6 , and % have developed into the modern voiceless 
spirants through the intermediate stage of affricates. The 
ancient middle mutes, $, 8 , and 7, may have changed into 
the modern voiced spirants in either of these two ways; but 
if they developed in the second way, we have to assume that 
while one order of mutes became more energetic another 
became less so. Since similar sounds usually develop in the 
same direction in a given language, it is more likely that the 
middle mutes, like the aspirates, developed first into affricates. 
This last consideration serves to confirm the testimony of the 
ancients that / 3 , 8 , and 7 had more aspiration than 7r, t, and re ; 
for, if this were not so, harmonious development of the three 
orders of mutes would have made spirants out of 7r, t, and tc 
also. 

These conclusions are essentially in accord with the received 
doctrine (see especially Blass, Aussprache des Griechischcn , 
95-111), except that most Greek scholars fail to make the 
identification of aspiration and strength of articulation which 
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we have adopted from Sweet. Blass (Kiihner-Blass, Gram, 
gr. Spr? i, i, 66) says quite explicitly of the Greek mutes: 
“ Die Einteilung der Mutae in Tenues, Aspiratae, und Mediae 
hat mit Harte und Weichheit von Haus aus nichts zu tun, 
sondern nur mit dem Hauche. . . .” 

The terms Harte and Weichheit apply primarily to the 
energy of articulation, and it is, of course, quite possible to 
close the lips or other parts of the oral passage as tight a^ 
you please without increasing the force of the stream of 
breath; but energy applied in this way can scarcely affect 
the quality of the sound produced, unless (i) the position of 
the organs is altered as a result of the increased energy, or 
(2) the increase in energy is a concomitant of an increase in 
the force of the stream of breath. Furthermore, an increase 
of the force of the stream of breath makes necessary an 
increase in the energy of articulation, if the closure of the 
oral passage is to be maintained. Although there are two 
factors in the production of a fortis , the two vary together; 
it is virtually true that a mute is made strong or fortis only 
by increasing the force of the breath; and if the breath- 
impulse is strong enough to produce aspiration the mute 
cannot be weak. 2 The phrase tenuis aspirata , current in 
Germany, is self-contradictory. 

The Greek terms which we have been discussing were 
variously translated into Latin. The earliest and most accu¬ 
rate translation that has come to my attention appears in 
Lucr. iv, 551 f.: 

Asperitas autem vocis fit ab asperitate 

Principiorum, et item levor levore creatur. 

This terminology reappears in Prise. 11, 20, 9 ff. K (cited 
below, p. 54), who used the adjectives asper and levis of 
mutes also. Grillius, ap. Prise. 11, 36, 1 f. K, called the 
smooth breathing levis and the rough breathing flatilis. 
Aspiratio has been freely applied to a breath-puff both be¬ 
fore vowels and after mutes from Cicero (Or. 160) to the 

2 It is easy to follow a lenis at the close of a syllable by aspiration at the 
beginning of the next syllable, as in English ‘block-house*; but, as is well 
known, the result differs both in articulation and in sound from a true aspirate. 
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present day. The earliest extant use of the verb aspirare 
in this sense seems to be in Quint, i, 5, 20. Remmius Palae- 
mon, ap. Prise. 11, 35, 27 K, used exilis for yfnXtk as applied 
to vowels, and Terentius Scaurus, vn, 20, 5 K, employed the 
phrase exiliter enuntiandum of the word pulcrum (not pul - 
chruni). Consentius, v, 392, 20 K, used subtiliter in a similar 
connection. Very commonly the negative terms levis and 
exilis are avoided by the use of a phrase such as sine aspi- 
ratione (Quint, i, 6, 21 ; Velius Longus, vii, 69, 13 K, etc.). 

The earliest instance I have seen of tenuis for yjn\o$ is in 
a passage of Sergius, iv, 525, 24 ff. K, which may have been 
taken from Varro, and which is reprinted in the Goetz-Schoell 
edition of Varro’s de Lingua Latina , p. 210: 

Scire oportet vocem sicut omne corpus tris habere distantias, 
altitudinem, crassitudinem, (longitudinem). . . . Crassitudo autem 
in spiritu est, unde etiam Graeci aspirationem appellant (&urcuxK et 
tf/t\rjv ); nam omnes voces aut aspiranejp facimus pinguiores aut sine 
aspiratu pronuntiando tenuiores. 

Latin medius in the technical sense of Greek fieaos seems 
first to appear in a passage in which Prisciaji repeats the 
Greek doctrine and attempts very unsuccessfully to apply it 
to Latin (11, 20, 9 ff. K): 

Inters sine aspiratione et cum aspiratione est^, inter/quoque 
et th est d } et inter p et ph sive f est b. Sunt igitur hae tres, hoc 
est b g d, mediae, quae nec penitus carent aspiratione nec earn ple- 
nam possident. Hoc autem ostendit etiam ipsius palati pulsus et 
linguae vel labrorum consimilis quidam in ternis, in p et ph vel/et 
b et rursus in c et eh et g, similiter in t et th et d. Sed in levibus 
exterior fit pulsus, in asperis interior, in mediis inter utrumque 
supra dictorum locum, quod facile dinoscitur, si attendamus in 
supra dictis motis ora mirabili naturae lege modulantibus voces. 
Tanta autem est cognatio earum, quod invicem inveniuntur pro se 
positae in quibusdam dictionibus, ut ambo pro d^u>, buxus pro 
irvi<K, et publieus pro puplicus, triumphus pro dpuafiftos, gubemator 
Kvfitpv^rijs, gobio Kwfiios, Caere diro tov xatpc, puniceus ^omTcto?, deus 

0eos, purpureum iropijtvptov.* 

% 

* Priscian’s obscure remarks about the pulsus exterior and interior are signifi¬ 
cant only as indicating that he was not altogether satisfied with the description of 
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Although the Roman grammarians were familiar with the 
traditional classification of the Greek mutes into the three 
orders, rough, middle, and smooth, and although a limited 
use of it is made from Cicero’s time on in the treatment of 
ph , ///, and ch in Latin words, this passage in Priscian is the 
only one, as far as I know, which applies such a classification 
to Latin b % d , and g. This is the more remarkable since the 
grammarians are plainly at a loss in their efforts to find a 
clear distinction between the mutes which we call respec¬ 
tively voiced and voiceless. We may therefore suspect that 
the Romans found the familiar statement that / 3 , etc., have 
more breath than 7r, etc., inapplicable to their language. 

Some of the distinctions drawn by the Romans between 
the voiced and voiceless mutes are scarcely intelligible, and 
some others of them do not concern our present discussion. 
Three or four passages, however, make fairly clear one re¬ 
spect in which Latin b } d t and g differed from /, /, and c. 

As regards g and c we may cite the following: Terentianus 
Maurus, vi, 331, 194-198 K: 

Utrumque latus dentibus applicare linguam 
C pressius urget; dein hinc et hinc remittit, 

Quo vocis adhaerens sonus explicetur ore. 

G porro retrorsum coit et sonum prioris 
Obtusius ipsi prope sufficit palato . 4 

Marius Victorinus, vi, 33, 20 ff. K: 

C etiam et g, ut supra scriptae, sono proximae oris molimine 
nisuque dissentiunt. Nam c reducta introrsum lingua hinc atque 
hinc molares urgens haerentem intra os sonum vocis excludit; g 
vim prioris pari linguae habitu palato suggerens lenius reddit.® 

b, etc., as sounds intermediate between * smooth ’ and * rough.’ The word-list at 
the end of the passage contains some very important material, a part of which will 
be discussed presently. Of course he is wrong about Caere and deus. 

4 ‘ C strives to press both sides of the tongue more closely against the teeth, 
and then relaxes the pressure on both sides so That the next following ( or possibly 
obstructed) sound of the voice may be produced in the mouth. G, on the other 
hand, causes a closure farther back, and produces the sound of the former letter, 
somewhat dulled, near the very roof of the mouth.’ 

5 * C and g, as well as the above-mentioned letters, are very close together in 
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Terentianus tells us that the contact was closer in c than 
in g, and Victorinus says that the articulation of c was the 
more energetic. It is merely to translate this into modern 
technical terms to say that c was a fortis and g a Unis (so 
Seelmann, AusspracJie des Latein, 337). Terentianus further¬ 
more describes the sound of g as ‘ duller,’ and Victorinus as 
4 weaker ’ than that of c. The latter term is particularly 
interesting as being the source of our technical term Unis. 
It is clear that Victorinus’ use of the word has no connection 
with the occasional translation of Greek irpoatphta by 

spiritus Unis; for that analogy would have led him to apply 
Unis to the sound of t, since Greek r was a arot^elov yfnXoi/. 

As to the labials also we can learn something from Teren¬ 
tianus and his paraphraser. Terentianus, vi, 331, 186-193 K : 

B littera vel p quasi syllabae videntur 
Iunguntque sonos de gemina sede profectos; 

Nam muta iubet portio comprimi labella, 

Vocalis at intus locus exitum ministrat. 

Compressio porro est in utraque dissonora ; 

Nam prima per oras etiam labella figit, 

Velut intus agatur sonus; ast altera contra 
Pellit sonitum de mediis foras labellis.® 

Marius Victorinus, vi, 33, 15 ff. K: 

B ttp litterae coniunctione vocalium quasi syllabae (nam muta 
portio penitus latet; neque enim labiis hiscere ullumve meatum 
vocis exprimere nisus valet, nisi vocales exitum dederint atque ora 
reserarint) dispari inter se oris officio exprimuntur. Nam prima 

sound, but differ in the effort and energy of the mouth. For c, pressing the back- 
drawn tongue on both sides against the molars, and shutting the sound of the 
voice within the mouth, (then relaxes the pressure and) forces out the sound; g, 
with the same position of the tongue, makes the sound of the preceding letter 
weaker by lifting it up to the roof of the mouth.' 

61 The letters b and p appear almost as syllables, they unite sounds from two 
different sources; for the mute portion demands that the lips be pressed together, 
whereas the vocalic portion (shut) within (the lips( ?)) produces a passage (for 
the voice). The closure of the two, however, differs in its sound; for the former 
shapes the lips along tbeir edges as if the sound were being produced between 
them; the second, on the other hand, forces the sound forth from the middle of 
the lips.’ 
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exploso mediis labiis sono, sequens compresso ore velut introrsum 
attracto vocis ictu explicatur. 7 

It is evident that Victorinus has applied Terentianus’ 
description of p to b and vice versa; but still his own feeling 
for the sounds has colored his paraphrase so far that we can 
extract a little information from it. Terentianus ascribes an 
imperfect closure of the lips to b , reminding us of the confu¬ 
sion of medial b and v , of which there are some traces in 
inscriptions as early as the second century a.d. 8 An imper¬ 
fect closure implies a lenis. Victorinus seems to say that for 
p the lips were drawn inwards, as is natural in a vigorous 
closure. Terentianus’ statement that the sound of p is driven 
out from the middle of the lips also implies a strong articula¬ 
tion (so Seelmann, op. cit. 302). 

The remarks of the Romans about d and t do not indicate 
which of them was the stronger, but one naturally assumes 
that the dental mutes harmonized with the others; t was 
probably a fortis and d a lenis. The Latin mutes therefore 
differed from the Greek mutes in that, while the Greeks pro¬ 
nounced the voiced mutes with more energy than the unas¬ 
pirated voiceless mutes, the Romans pronounced the voiced 
mutes with less energy than the voiceless mutes. The several 
mutes of the two languages must be classified as to breath as 
follows: 



Aspirates 

Fortes 

Lenes 

labials j 

1 * 

P 

7 T 


P 

b 

dentals j 

e 

1 

8 

T 

1 

l 

t 

d 

velars < 

[ X 

y 

K 

1 

[ 

c 

g 


7 4 B and p in connection with vowels form syllables, as it were; for their mute 
portion is imperceptible, in fact their impulse is not able to open the lips or to 
produce any action of the voice unless the vowels give a passage and open the 
mouth. They are produced by dissimilar action of the mouth; for the first results 
when the sound is driven out from the middle of the lips, the second, when the 
mouth is tightly closed and the impact of the voice is, so to speak, drawn in.’ 

8 This change of medial Mo a spirant, which yielded, for example, French 
avoir from kabert % illustrates the second of the two modes in which mutes become 
spirants (see above, p. 52). 
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This classification conflicts with the (to us) more familiar 
classification of the mutes according to the presence or ab¬ 
sence of voice. It is therefore not surprising that there was 
some confusion between the orders of mutes in words bor¬ 
rowed by one of the classical languages from the other. In 
fact, it is quite possible that the use of the letter c (i.e. 
Greek I") for the voiceless mute was in part due to the fact 
that both Greek 7 and Latin c were fortes. 

In general each classical language, when borrowing from 
the other, represented voiced mutes by voiced mutes and 
voiceless mutes by voiceless mutes (# = b, tt = p, etc.). 
There are, however, in the aggregate, many instances of 
fortis for fortis and Unis for lenis (fi — p, tt = b, etc.). The 
latter system was especially common in early times and in 
colloquial speech. Thus gubcrnare (Plaut. Mil. 1091) from 
tcvfiepvav had been naturalized long enough before Plautus’ 
time so that its derivative gubcmator was already familiar 
(Plaut. Amph. 950, Mil. 1181, Rud. 1014). Another word 
which appears in Plautus and persists throughout the litera¬ 
ture is conger (Plaut. An/. 399, etc.) from yoyyp&t. Cato is 
our earliest authority for amnrca (R.R. passim) from apdpyrj, 
G robot ns (Cat. 10, 22) from Kpafi( 0 )aTo?, citrus (Varro, Men. 
182) from /ceBpos, and spclnnco (Cic. Vcrr. 11, 4, 107) from 
<nrt)\vyya (accusative), although not quotable before the 
Ciceronian period, arc no doubt early borrowings; for the 
later literary language consistently represented voiced mutes 
by voiced mutes and voiceless mutes by voiceless mutes. 

Occasionally even a word borrowed in the early period was 
taken over again in the form required by the later system. 
Catomitns (Plaut. Men. 144), from ravvp.i) 8 i}<; t may owe its 
first t to a popular etymology, as suggested by Keller. Lot. 
Volksctyrnologie, 32 f., but the initial c and the second t come 
directly from the Greek name. In later Latin the word was 
supplanted by the form Gtinymedes , except in the metaphori¬ 
cal use. Ennius’ Bnrms (see Cic. Or. 160) was replaced by 
Pyrrhus , and Terence’s Rnrrio (And. 301, etc. — the familiar 
By t rio is an impossible mixture of early and late orthography) 
for II vppias survived only in the one play. 
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Where standard Latin came to differ from colloquial Latin 
in this way, the Romance languages, of course, agree with 
the latter. From noppi we have standard Latin cutnmi(s) 
and colloquial gummi(s); that the forms with g are really 
colloquial is indicated by the fact that c is usually the 
reading of the best manuscripts (see Thes. s. v.) t by the k of 
the Greek word, and by the g of Ital. gomma, Prov. and 
Span, gotna , Fr. gontnte. In many words the Romance 
languages are our only evidence for the colloquial Latin 
forms. Thus we have Ital., Span., and Port. golfo, Prov. 
golf, from *0X77-09 ; Ital. grotta from Kpinrrr) ; Ital. barallare , 
Prov., Cat., O. Span., and Port, baratar , O. Fr. bareter , from 
TTparreiv ; Ital. batassare from Trardao-eiv. These and other 
well-authenticated examples give plausibility to the cases 
which present more scanty evidence of the change in'ques¬ 
tion. Clucidare (Paul. Fest. 48 L.) from y \vK%eiu and Euretice 
(Not. Tir. 116 Schmitz) for *E vpvBUrj are not to be set aside 
as mere mistakes. 

The above material and a great deal more from Latin and 
the Romance languages has been gathered and carefully 
criticized by T. Claussen (Rom. Forsch. xv, 833-841), who, 
however, did not recognize the full significance of the facts. 
To his material we may add the following: Latin shows c 
for 7 in anincus (Plin. N.H. vm, 204) for apvyyos (Attic ypvy- 
709), crumina or crumena probably from 7 pvpata (see Walde, 
Lat. etym. Worterb. s. v.), latices probably for Xdraye; (see 
Walde, s. v.). Latin g represents k in Dragontianus (C.I.L. 
x, 644; v. 1 . Tragontianus') from BpaKtov, Egloge (C.I.L. iv, 
2148) for ’EtcXoyq, galumma (Mart. Cap. 1, 67) for naXvppa, 
Nargisus (C.I.L. vm, 919) for Nap/ct<rcro 9 , Fr. migraine , Span. 
migraila, etc., from rjpiKpavla (cf. Meyer-Lubke, Rom. etym. 
Worterb. s. v. ). Latin b represents Greek 7r in cybaeus (Cic. 
Verr. iv, 8, 17) for **u7raZo9. Claussen (p. 839) excludes 
from his list Saguntum for Za/cvvOos, on the ground that the 
Romans may have adopted the Iberian form, Saguntia , Segon- 
tia, rather than the altered Greek form. Even so, it is sig¬ 
nificant that the Greeks represented the Iberian sound by k 
and the Romans by g\ since ‘things which are equal to the 
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same thing are equal to each other,’ Greek k and Latin g must 
have had some similarity. 

Greek material is much less abundant, chiefly, no doubt, 
because comparatively few Latin words were borrowed by 
the Greeks in the early period before the custom was estab¬ 
lished of representing voiced mutes by voiced mutes and voice¬ 
less mutes by voiceless mutes. Greek 7r represents Latin b 
in IIo7rXio? and IIot/7rXto9 ( passim ) and in ITo7rXtXta ( I.G. 
xiv, 951, 5) for Publilia. A Latin inscription in Greek let¬ 
ters {I.G. xiv, 698) shows which probably stands for 

irnpia. Greek t represents d in K aoBira {I.G. xiv, 690) for 
Candidac. Greek k represents g in tca\uca>v {Edict. Diocl. 
ix, 5 fif.) for caligarum, and K pariBia {I.G. xiv, 1076) for 
Gratidia. Greek 7 represents c in ’ A<f>peya(vo<t) {I.G. in, 1091, 
5, 40) for Africanus, Ta/xovprjva {I.G. xiv, 977) for Cantu- 
rena , Taimo? (Eckinger, D. Orthographic lat. Worterin griech. 
Inschriften) for Cantius , TXvffepivos {Insc. Gr. ad res. Rom. 
pertin. 1, 1161) for Cluverinus (?), TopBi/ 3 io<; {I.G. in, 1197, 
4, 67; but ro/3/9i£io<?, 1 . 24) for Cordivius , aapayapov {Edict. 
Diocl. xv, 32, 36) for sarracum. 

Further evidence that Latin /, /, and c were fortes is fur¬ 
nished by the use of <f>, 0, and x in loan-words to represent 
them; for we have seen (p. 51) that the latter were ultra¬ 
fortes. The following list is merely illustrative: 'Amio-Oeia 
{I.G. xiv, 1397) for Antistia ; ’ A<fxf)io<;, ’A7T <f>aio$, 'A<f><f>iaoo<: t 
, Air<f>iavo<; {passim) for Appius , Appianus ; ^o\<f>iKKK {I.G. in, 
870) for Sulpicius ; ’O <fxf>uivo<{ {Insc. Gr. ad res. Rom. pertin. 
ill, 153, 10) for Oppianus; Aop.eaTix^ {I.G. in, 1133, 1230, 
1257, etc.) for Domesticus. The 6 of ©vyS/Jt? {eg. in Paus. 
viii, 43, 2) for Tiberis may be evidence for Etruscan rather 
than Latin pronunciation. 9 

In Byzantine and Modern Greek yS, 8, and 7 often appear 
initially for ancient 7r, r, and * (see Foy, Lautsystem d. 
griech. Vulgarspr. pp. 21-23, Vasmer, Byz. Zeitschr. xvi, 544 ~ 

9 The representation of <t>, 0, and x by p, t, and c in early Latin cannot be 
cited as evidence. The latter sounds were the only voiceless mutes which Latin 
possessed, and they would probably have been employed even if they had been 
lenes. 
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547, Triandaphyllidis, Lehnworter d. mittelgrieeh. Vulgdrlit. 
pp. 32-34). Several of the words involved are Latin loan¬ 
words ( e.g . fiepetcoKica from praecoquiunt), and we may sus¬ 
pect that some of them should be added to our material; but 
since the same change appears in a number of native Greek 
words it is safer not to include them. 

There is evidence that in the other Italic dialects, as well 
as in Latin, b, d , and g were / enes , p , t, and k fortes. In fact, 
two of the words which have sometimes been cited as evidence 
for the contrasting character of Greek and Latin mutes really 
belong to dialect territory, namely Buxentum for IlufoO?, 
Agrigentum for ’ Aicpdyas . To these we should add 'lirirdiviov 
( penr - on early coins) for Vito, Bpevreaiov for Brundisium, 
*E ppovtca (Diod. xiv, 11) for Verrugo , <t>ov\ic(viov (App. B.C. 
v, 35) for Fidginiae. TlotrecBcovuz for Paestum obviously owes 
its form in part to popular etymology, but it is likely that 
some such form as *TiaiaBov lies at its base. M hafiov for 
Metapontum is recorded by Strabo, vi, 1, 15, p. 265. Since 
the ordinary Greek name of the town is MercnrovTiov or Mero- 
7roVrio?, it is probable that the Latin name comes from an 
Italic source in spite of its Greek appearance. 

Greek Bardin), ‘patina’ (Matro ap. Ath. 136 d), and its 
diminutive fiaraviov (comic poets and later) are from some 
dialectic (Oscan or Siculan) word cognate with Latin patina 
rather than from the Latin word itself; for Hesychius says 
of B^aviov, “ f) Bk 'ZifceXuci).” The variation between 

initial B and 7r (which occurs first in Sophron) is in order in 
a loan-word from an Italic language, but the B can scarcely 
be explained if one derives rcardvr) from rrerdwv/u and re¬ 
gards Latin patina as a loan-word (so J. Schmidt, Kuhns 
Zeitschr. xxxn, 355 ff.). There is a similar variation between 
mnivT) (Cratinus ap. Poll, vii, 174) and Bv^tvy (the Tarentini 
ap. Hesych.). 10 

Greek 0 represents Italic t in ’'ABvpvos (Polyb. hi, 92, 1) 
for Atemtis, a river of Samnium, and in N»;at 0 o? (Theoc. 

10 Conway, A.J.P. XI, 310 ff., and Italic Dialects , I, pp. 45, 227 ff., called atten¬ 
tion to part of the above material. His inference that Oscan b, d, and g were 
voiceless lencs is clearly untenable. 
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4, 24) for the modern Neto, a river of Bruttium, KokvvOos 
(Polyb., Plin.), the name of a promontory in Bruttium, and 
’Ap(vBr) • 7OivwrpCas (Hecataeus ap. Steph. Byz.) are 
recorded only in Hellenic form; if the words are Italic they 
must have had t in place of 6 . Italic k appears as x * n 
’A^j opai (Strab. v, 4, 8) for Acerrae, in Campania, and in 
*E x&pa (Dion. H. viii, 36, etc.) for Ecetra % a Volscian town. 
Greek \ appears also in XavBamj • 7rdXi? ’laTriryfas (Hecataeus 
ap. Steph. Byz.), Xatvrj, the oldest name of Lucania (Arist., 
Strab.), and in Sicilian ‘'E^crXa. If the words are Italic in 
origin they must have contained k ( c ). 


The Greek grammatical terms, Saavt, pfoos, and 
indicated the amount of aspiration or breath with which 
various sounds were pronounced. Since increased force of 
the stream of breath involves greater energy of articulation, 
the Greek ‘ rough ’ mutes must have been ultra-fortes , the 
' middle ’ mutes fortes , and the ‘ smooth ’ mutes lenes. The 
testimony of the ancients and the orthography of loan-words 
show that in the Italic languages, and particularly in Latin, 
/, t, and k (c) were fortes , b , d, and g lenes. Therefore the 
term tenuis , a translation of Greek is inapplicable to 

Latin p, t, and c. It seems not to have been so used by the 
Romans. The term is similarly inapplicable to p , /, and k in 
any language in which those sounds are fortes. Even where 
strictly applicable the term is superfluous and, in conse¬ 
quence of its frequent misuse, it is ambiguous. One should 
say either * voiceless ’ or fortis as circumstances require. The 
term media, in its modern use, and the phrase tenuis asfirnta 
arc absurd. 
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V.— The History of the Sukhothai Letters 
By Professor CORNELIUS BEACH . BRADLEY 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The investigation of this subject, begun some years ago 
and not yet completed, has now come to an end through lack 
of material. Since there is no prospect of my ever being 
able to carry it through, it seems desirable that some memo¬ 
randum should be placed on record to indicate the state in 
which the work is left. The investigation has involved three 
distinct fields of study: (1) A critical examination of the 
original document, the inscription of Ram Khamhaeng, Prince 
of Sukhothai, who claims to have originated Siamese writing 
in the year 1283 a.d. ; (2) A search for the source whence 
was derived the alphabet which he used; (3) The history of 
his alphabetic writing from the fourteenth century down to 
the present day. 

Of these three fields the first, I think, has been sufficiently 
covered in an exhaustive study of the monument itself in 
Bangkok, in 1908-09. The results were read before the 
Siam Society, and were published in full in its Journal, Vol. 
vi, Pt. 1 (April, 1909). 1 

The second part of the investigation was undertaken to 
settle three conflicting claims as to the source of the Sukho- 
thai alphabet. There was no doubt that its tiltimate source 
was the Sanskrit alphabet of India. But its proximate source 
was variously thought to be: (a) The Pali of Ceylon directly 
received through Buddhist missionaries; ( b) The Pali re¬ 
ceived at second-hand through the Burmese; and (r) The 
Cambodian, the ancestor of which had recently been proved 
to be the Sanskrit writing of southern India. On examina- 

1 The latest date noted in this remarkable inscription is 1292 A.D., the year in 
which was celebrated the union of the various Thai tribes under the leadership 
of the Prince of Sukhothai, who thus, it would seem, became the first king of 
Siam. The passage concerning the introduction of writing is as follows: 41 In 
1205 of the era (1283 a.d.) Prince Ram Khamhaeng earnestly desired and sought 
in his heart, and put into use these written characters for the Thai. So now we 
have them because that Prince used them ” (lines 106-108). 
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tion it was found that the first and second theories were 
merely plausible conjectures without historical basis, and that 
their proponents had entirely overlooked the well-known fact 
that the Pali alphabet and all its derivatives have fewer let¬ 
ters than the Sanskrit, whereas the Siamese alphabet has the 
complete list . 2 * 4 * * * This it could not have had from any source 
save either the Sanskrit itself or its derivative, the Cambo¬ 
dian. The first two theories were thus no longer in the field, 
and the theory of a Cambodian origin alone remained. It 
was indorsed by the French scholars associated with the 
Archaeological Survey of Indo-China, but never having found 
any statement of their evidence, and knowing how untrust¬ 
worthy was the staff they had to lean upon in all matters 
relating to the Siamese side of the problem, I decided to look 
into the historical evidence for myself. After carefully mak¬ 
ing out and tabulating the alphabets of many of the published 
Sanskrit inscriptions from Champa and Cambodia, ranging in 
date from the seventh century to the thirteenth, I saw clearly 
that the letters, which at first were plainly Indian in form, 
gradually changed, till at the end we come upon an alphabet 
so like that of Sukhothai in the shape of most of its letters, 
that the two are practically identical . 8 The results of this 

2 The extra letters are the two sibilants $ and s 9 syllabic / and r and the 
visarga , /, which represents the glottal stop or clbture in its function of abruptly 
truncating what would otherwise be a final vowel. The other half of this con¬ 
sonant — the explosive opening from the position of closure — is the so-called 
first Sanskrit vowel, which is really the consonant explosion plus the vowel a. 
This consonant is identical with Phoenician and Hebrew Aleph 9 while the Indian 
character representing it came probably from Southern Semitic writing. 

8 There are a number of purposeful changes in the form of the letters. Six 
letters of the Cambodian inscriptions, all facing toward the right, had become so 
nearly alike in form as to allow one very easily to be mistaken for another. These 
letters all appear in the Sukhothai alphabet with different orientation, if, j\ and 

4 are faced about toward the left, th is faced downward, d and n are turned face 
upward. A seventh,^, though in no danger of being mistaken, is changed more 

completely still, perhaps to bring it into conformity with the general outline of the 

other letters. An eighth, b 9 had become indistinguishable from v. The letter 

which fills its place in the Sukhothai alphabet seems entirely new, being appar¬ 

ently a double p. See the chart on the opposite page. The Cambodian-Sanskrit 
letters of the thirteenth century which suffered change are in the column to the 
left of the double line, while the new forms given them in the Sukhdthai writing 
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part of the study were published, with charts of selected 
alphabets, in T.A.P.A. xliii, 23-33. 

In the matter of sound-values, however, there are certain 
wide differences between the present values of many of the 
Siamese letters and those traditionally assigned to their pro¬ 
totypes in Sanskrit. The facts concerning these differences 
are stated in a paper entitled “ Indications of a Sound-Shift 
in Siamese since the Introduction of Alphabetic Writing,” 
which was published in T.A.P.A. xxxvm (1908), 19-29. 
Since then further examination of the general situation has 
led me to withdraw the suggestion contained in the title of 
the paper that these changes might have taken place since 
the introduction of writing in Siam. The situation was this: 
In Cambodia, for eight centuries or more, an exotic religion 
and a literary tradition embodied in a dead language had 
been maintained by the religious and the sacerdotal classes. 
Alongside this foreign written language was the living speech 
of the people, differing entirely in type from the other, but 
written in the same character. At some point late in those 
centuries there entered another religion, Buddhism, with its 
teachings embodied in another language, the Pali, not only 
dead like the first, but so nearly related to it that one alpha¬ 
bet now served for the three. And finally, this religion was 
taught by monks who spoke yet a fourth language as their 
vernacular. Nothing could possibly remain long unchanged 
under the play of such disturbing forces. The Cambodian 
letters of the Prince’s time could hardly have retained more 
of their original phonetic values than English letters of to-day 
retain of their original Roman values. In adapting them to 
the writing of the Siamese language, the Prince would, of 
course, so far as possible retain the values which they had in 
vernacular Cambodian. 

Our question here concerns only the consonant-stops, twenty 
in number, 4 ten surd and ten sonant. Of these twenty letters 

are on the right. To the left and right of these two are shown letters from other 
alphabets which are related to them. 

4 To avoid confusion I have included here as separate orders the cerebrals and 
the dentals, although in sound the two are now completely merged in one. The 
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only seven now retain in Siamese their original sound-values 
as in the Sanskrit scheme. The ten sonant letters, aspirate 
and unaspirate, have all lost voice and are now pronounced 
as surd-aspirates, thus triplicating in sound the original group 
of surd-aspirates. On the other hand, three letters originally 
representing simple surd stops without aspiration, namely /, /, 
and /, have taken on voice, and are now pronounced d , 
and b. And lastly, three new letters, slightly differentiated 
in form from these, have been added to the alphabet to rep¬ 
resent the sounds which these had lost. 

1. Seven of the sonant letters, namely^,/, and the aspi¬ 
rates gh, jh , dh y dh , and bh % represent sounds entirely un¬ 
known— and therefore unpronounceable — in Siamese. So 
far, then, as Siamese is concerned, what we have here is no 
real consonant-shift at all, but merely the inevitable accom¬ 
modation or imperfect equivalence which is bound to occur 
whenever the letters of one language are adjusted to repre¬ 
sent the unlike sounds of another. The letters must be pro¬ 
nounced somehow whenever they occur, and in this instance 
the corresponding surd-aspirates seem to be the nearest of 
kin within reach. If, as I understand, the same set of 
equivalences occurs in Cambodian, that would mean that the 
adjustment — or possibly the sound-shift — had taken place 
in the Cambodian period. The Prince probably took over 
with little change the scheme of sounds which he found in 
use. 

2. The voicing of /, /, and p is another matter, and looks 
like a real sound-shift. Whatever it was, it certainly took 
place before Ram Khamhaeng’s time, for the three new let¬ 
ters spoken of above appear in his inscription with the values 
which originally belonged to the letters t, t , and p. What 
happened to the original sonants, d, d y and b, we do not 
know. The voicing of /, /, and p could hardly have taken 
place so long as the sonants retained their old values. The 
simplest explanation would be that these probably shared in 
the unvoicing which had reduced g and j to kh and ch. And 

letters of both are retained in Siamese as well as in Cambodian in order to keep 
in mind the Sanskrit etymologies of the loan-words in which they occur. 
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this inference is strongly supported by the fact that their 
values in Siamese are th, th and ph. 

3. We have already noted the assimilation in form of the 
Sanskrit letters b and v. In later Sanskrit they had become 
more or less interchangeable in the spelling of words. This 
equivalence has passed on into Siamese and Cambodian so 
that the same Sanskrit loan-word may not only be spelled in 
two ways, but may also be pronounced in two ways according 
to the spelling. Thus Sanskrit vara , * excellent,’ appears — 
and is pronounced — either as wdrd or phrd:, and Sanskrit 
vela, * time,’ as we la or phi la. 

4. As for the vowels, the Sanskrit unwritten vowel d when 
final has everywhere been lost unless it has been lengthened 
by the stress, or emphasized by the visarga , or kept to make 
the junction of the parts of a compound word. The first case 
is illustrated by weld above; the second by phrd: ; while wdrd, 

‘ excellent,’ does not appear alone but only in composition, as 
in worawongsa =s Sanskrit varavah$a. In the body of a word 
d has regularly become d, if the following consonant can make 
with it a closed syllable. In one interesting case the length¬ 
ening under stress has carried the vowel beyond a to the 
rounded a of * fall.’ The names of the consonant letters are 
of course all stressed monosyllables, which in Sanskrit are 
pronounced with the vowel d. In Siamese the vowel is a, 
and it is certain that the Prince so pronounced their names. 
For when he has occasion to write a monosyllabic word end¬ 
ing with this vowel, he does not take the trouble to write the 
word out, vowel and all, but simply puts down the consonant 
alone — writing k, for example, to be pronounced ka, just as 
a child might write c for * sea.’ Here too the Prince probably 
followed the vernacular usage. But none of these phonetic 
questions can be considered as settled until the facts in Si¬ 
amese are fully coordinated with those in Cambodian both 
ancient and modern. 

We pass now to the third division of our study, the history 
of the Sukhothai alphabet from the thirteenth century down 
to our own time — the part which, contrary to all expectation, 
has from the beginning been found most difficult, and which 
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at last has come to a standstill for lack of material. What 
follows is a brief statement of what has been accomplished, 
with note of the gaps yet to be filled. 

The record of Siamese writing in its birthplace is very 
short — barely eighty years. It appears to have come to an 
end there with the passing of the political power from Sukho- 
thai southward on its way to Ayuthia and at last to Bangkok. 
Within those eighty years some changes had come about in 
its general style and character, as well as in details of its 
form. The most important of these changes was the com¬ 
plete abandonment .of a most original and desirable innova¬ 
tion introduced by the Prince, namely, the bringing of all the 
vowel-signs into the same line with the consonant letters. In 
all Indian writing the vowels are afterthoughts, occupying 
places above, below, in front of, or behind the consonants 
which in pronunciation they follow. Had he only taken the 
further step of placing them in their proper sequence with 
regard to the consonants, his scheme would have been good 
enough to last. As it was, all the vowel-signs save one stood 
before the consonants which they follow in utterance. His 
change therefore only added a new confusion to the old, 
which use had made endurable. It could not last. In the 
very next inscription after his the vowels are all back again 
in their old places, and there they are to-day. 6 

The other changes noted in this Sukhothai period may be 
summed up as follows: (i) Restoration of the extensions 
above or below the line which certain letters had in San¬ 
skrit and Cambodian. This greatly relieved the monotony 
of the line. (2) The avoidance of huddling the letters to¬ 
gether. (3) Greater freedom of stroke, which straightened 
the sinuous lines, sharpened the corners, and gave the physio¬ 
logical slant to the letters. All of these things were in the 
line of movement toward the modern form. 

Five centuries sufficed to blot out completely every trace 

6 At the present moment King Yajiravudh is attempting to revive this part of 
the Prince's scheme, with some amendment in the matter of sequence; bat it is 
to be feared without the thoroughgoing simplification which alone can carry it 
through in the face of an unbroken tradition of si\ centuries. 
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of Ram Khamhaeng and the Sukhothai letters from Siamese 
history and legend. The Oriental is incurious. Almost never 
does he really set himself to find out how anything came to 
be. Here the thing is. It is a part of the world-order. 
What more is there to say ? So it was as though the Prince 
had never lived, had never fought to found a nation, had 
never wrought to give it the art of writing — until one day in 
i 837, when Prince (afterward King) Mongkut, strolling into 
the jungle which had swallowed up Sukhothai, came by 
chance upon the inscription. 

Since the close of the Sukhothai period this form of writ¬ 
ing seems to have had three separate lines of development: 
southward, northward, and eastward. The main development 
was southward, following, as we have said, the movement of 
political power to the sea. This line has been throughout, as 
it was at the beginning, the Siamese writing. The second 
line crept northward along the streams, attending, perhaps, 
the advance of the Buddhist faith among the northern tribes 
and the establishment of monasteries, which down to our own 
times have been the chief centers of its use. The third line 
spread eastward, probably along the routes of trade across 
the divide by way of Khorat into the valley of the Mekhong, 
and thence northward along that stream as far as Luang 
Prabang, at its great southward bend. These three we shall 
now take up in their order. 

1. The southern development was the most important, and 
therefore should have left the most complete record of its 
progress. But, strange as it may seem, after all the efforts 
that have been made, the earliest specimen of this southern 
writing so far secured bears date of 1680 a.d., 320 years later 
than the latest of the Sukhothai monuments. 6 In this docu- 

6 It is doubtful whether many specimens of southern writing from the thir¬ 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries are now in existence. The rulers of Siam 
after the Sukh5tbai period seem to have abandoned for the most part the earlier 
practice of carving important records on enduring stone. Perhaps stone may 
have been thought too difficult to procure on the great alluvial plain of Siam, 
with almost no outcrop of rock of any sort. Palm-leaf and paper are perishable 
enough anywhere, but especially so where not only fire, but water, and above all 
white-ants, continually threaten their destruction. And it must be remembered 
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ment Siamese writing has reached very nearly its present 
form. Of the thirty-four consonant-letters which appear in 
it, only two differ materially from those in use to-day. Yet, 
on the other hand, not more than six or seven would seem at 
all strange to the writer of the last Sukhdthai inscription. 
From this point the transition to the present form of writing 
is perfectly obvious, though much fuller illustration of its 
successive stages is yet to be desired. 

2. In the northern line a similar gap intervenes between 
the Sukhothai originals and the earliest document so far dis¬ 
covered; but the interval is less than half as great. This 
earliest document is an inscription on stone bearing date of 
1484 a.d. Its letters show plainly their Sukhothai origin. 
From the fifteenth century quite down to our own times this 
form of writing is abundantly illustrated by inscriptions on 
bronze or stone, some of which come from points as far 
distant as Chieng Rung, well within the boundaries of China. 
They are nearly all elaborately dated with horoscope, and 
number and name of the year and month. In all these 
centuries this form of writing has suffered little essential 
change, although in style and general appearance there is 
considerable variety. Some of the specimens are very beau¬ 
tiful. So far it has not been found in uses other than monu¬ 
mental. To distinguish it from an altogether different writing 
now in current use throughout all that region both for reli¬ 
gious and for secular purposes, this is called the Fak-Kham 
( i.e. 4 tamarind-pod ’) writing, because of the peculiar curve 
of its lines. 

How or when that other form of writing came into use 
within this area is not yet certainly known. All dated speci¬ 
mens so far examined are on palm-leaves, and are of quite 
recent times. The writing is certainly of Burmese origin. 
Its letters are made up mostly of circular arcs, and differ 
from the Burmese chiefly in an added hook or flourish at the 
free ends of lines. The alphabets of both have the short 

that the Burmese invasion of one hundred and fifty years ago made a clean sweep 
with tire and sword not only of the capital, but of all lower Siam as well. But 
even so, it seems impossible that every record should have been destroyed. 
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Pali list of letters, the extra ones of Sanskrit appearing only 
in the vicinity of the larger cities, where southern contact has 
brought in certain loan-words from the Sanskrit which require 
those letters for their proper spelling. The test of the eight 
letters, the orientation or the shape of which was altered by 
Ram Khamhaeng, proves the present writing of that region 
to be not of his line, but of the Pali group. The most plau¬ 
sible suggestion as to its introduction is that it came in during 
the period of Burmese rule in Chiengmai, beginning in the 
sixteenth century. Burmese abbots of course were then put 
in charge of all the principal monasteries, and Burmese texts 
of the Pali scriptures were probably used in the education of 
novices and monks. This theory also accounts well for the 
disuse of the Fak-Kham letters for monastery texts, while 
they were still allowed to continue their ancient and hon¬ 
orable service in monumental writing. But much more in¬ 
formation is needed before this part of the field is cleared up. 

Under the centralizing policy of the Siamese government 
both these forms of northern writing — and also the spoken 
dialect which they serve — seem likely soon to be superseded 
by standard Siamese writing and speech, at least in all cities 
and towns under Siamese rule. Siamese speech and writing 
are now not only taught in all government schools, but are 
required for all positions in government service, and are used 
in official edicts and proclamations. 

3. The existence of a third development of the Sukhothai 
writing seems never to have been suspected by any one until 
in 1910-11, while at work upon the autobiography of the 
Rev. Daniel McGilvary, D.D., I noticed in the account of 
his visit at Luang Prabang the statement that the monks of 
that city were the only ones he had found in all the North 
who could read Siamese tracts printed in Bangkok. I learned 
later that it was not exactly readings in the sense of fully 
understanding the content, the difference between standard 
Siamese and their provincial dialect being too great for that. 
They could, however, make out the letters, and so could spell 
and pronounce the words. Since then I have been able to 
follow up this clue a little way, and have received from a 
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missionary friend a number of specimens of current writing 
from various points along the river, one of them from as far 
south as Muang Song Khon in latitude 16 0 . This specimen 
was the most interesting one of them all, being a tracing of 
the first few lines of a printed book from the Swiss mission 
there. I was able to read them with little difficulty, and 
found them to be the first verses of the Gospel by John. 
But the word X070? had been translated by a Pali word 
which means a ‘volume,’ especially of sacred writings, and 
therefore equivalent to our word * Bible ’ — with surprising 
results on the doctrine. 

The derivation of all the writings of this group was found 
to be unmistakably from the Sukhdthai letters. This was 
proved not only by the shape of the letters, but by the test 
of the orientation of the eight letters referred to above. 
This great field has thus barely been discovered. Of its 
early history and epigraphy nothing whatever is known. 
Since its field lies almost wholly within French territory, its 
exploration should naturally fall to some French scholar. 
Aside from its immediate objective, such exploration should 
make it possible to clear up many questions now left in abey¬ 
ance, particularly those which concern the comparative pho¬ 
netics of Cambodia, southern India, and Siam. 
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VI.— The Predicating Sentence 

By Professor ALBERT J. CARNOY 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Under the title “ Subject and Predicate,” Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield read last year to the members of this Association 
a very interesting paper in which he was applying the prin¬ 
ciples which he laid down in the Transactions of the Asso¬ 
ciation, xlv , 65 ff., and in his startling little book, The Study 
of Language , 63 ff. The notions of ‘ sentence,’ ‘ predicate,’ 
and * subject ’ are so important for all those engaged in the 
study and the teaching of languages that I propose to treat 
the same matter, starting from appreciably different princi¬ 
ples. I think this the more justifiable since Dr. Bloomfield 
is more destructive than constructive in his endeavor to 
modify the traditional view. In agreement with the princi¬ 
ples prevalent among the linguists of the modern school, he 
discards the definition of Paul that “ every sentence contains 
two parts, a subject and a predicate” ( T.A.P.A . xlvii , 13), 
and he easily shows in his article that there are indeed a 
great many sentences in current speech, in which it is impos¬ 
sible to find anything like a logical subject or predicate with¬ 
out introducing into them an element of reflection that was 
certainly absent when the sentences were uttered by the 
speakers in normal conditions. His conclusion is that in 
linguistics the words ‘ subject ’ and * predicate ’ can be pre¬ 
served' only as applying to those elements in our sentences 
which on exceptional occasions, i.e. in case of reflection, can 
express the logical subject and predicate {ib. 16). 

This is hardly consistent with the fact that the immense 
majority of our sentences have the predicating form — the 
less so that, as Dr. Bloomfield himself says, “our speech¬ 
feeling seems to distinguish quite clearly between predicating 
and non-predicating utterances ” (13). Besides, one does not 
find in his article any definition of what he calls ‘ linguistic 
subject,’ nor any effort to determine its relation to the logical 
subject. Dr. Bloomfield, in fact, is hampered in his analysis 
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by his fundamental conception of the sentence. Since he 
describes it as the expression of one 1 affect ’ bound with one 
total experience, he regards it in actual speech and in origin 
as a unit, and denies to words any psychological existence of 
their own in the sentence. They are the product of our 
reflection applied to our utterances. In The Study of Lan¬ 
guage, 59, he supposes, for the sake of argument, that in 
one language the utterance connected with the experience of 
4 white rabbit ’ is patilu , while that connected with 4 white 
fox ’ is meko. These two phonetic groups, of course, are 
sentences equivalent to 4 1 see a white rabbit,’ or 4 the white 
rabbit runs away,’ etc. After a long use of patilu and meko, 
a contamination of both expressions gives metilu. The syl¬ 
lable me, now common to both words, is abstracted, and 
becomes associated with the one notion common to both 
experiences, that of 4 white color,’ so that henceforth a gram¬ 
marian might declare that in that language me meant 4 white,’ 
ko 4 fox,’ and tilu 4 rabbit.’ 

In sentences of that type, the various elements are of 
course on the same level, and the only difference between 
subject and predicate is that the subject is 44 the element 
upon which the attention is focused, while the predicate is 
the part left for later attention ” (ib. 6i). 

This definition again strikes me as conflicting with our 
spontaneous feeling of predication, and this whole conception 
of the development of the sentence is irreconcilable with 
several linguistic facts. First, it is hardly probable that patilu 
could ever have been an original name for a * rabbit.’ Spon¬ 
taneous creations (and they are not infrequent in primitive or 
infantile languages) are found to be onomatopoeias of various 
kinds {eg. chickadee , ivaw-waw 4 dog ’; cf. Stern, Kinder- 
sprache, 160, 183, etc.), being monosyllabic utterances or 
reduplicated syllables. They do not resemble patilu . More¬ 
over, against the process of division suggested by Bloomfield, 
it should be observed that the various psychologists who 
have studied the language of children, especially Stern, agree 
that the infants, far from starting their language with long 
indefinite phonetic groups, which they would later divide into 
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shorter elements, at first only make use of short words of the 
type that we have described and use them as complete 
expressions of affects and experiences. It is a fact that the 
stage of the many-word sentence only gradually follows this 
period, and that the first sentences of the many-word type 
are combinations of previously known elements. Stern has 
conclusively proved (183 ff.) that the first utterances with 
more than one word were successions of one-word sentences, 
i.e. successions of independent apperceptions. The combi¬ 
nation which soon after takes place is of very much the same 
nature as the combination of clauses into compounded sen¬ 
tences in the later stages of language development. 

When children begin to be trained in the use of sentences 
with more than one word, they do not imitate slavishly the 
sentences of their parents, as should be expected if those 
sentences were communicated to them in the same way as 
single words; but their combinations are to a great extent 
original, and betray a real lack of experience in the handling 
of the language and a tendency to simplification. This may 
be illustrated by the following examples : 


Stuhl net net—schossel 


at ten — beene — 
titten — bach — eine — 
puff — anna 


parafiluie pleut — 
en I'air 

glass fall 


Setz 1 mich nicht auf 
den Stuhl, sondern 
auf den Schoss. 

Im Garten haben wir 
Beeren und Kirschen 
gegessen, in den Bach 
Steine geworfen und 
Anna getroffen. 

Prenez le parapluie 
parce qu’il pleuttet 
tenez le en I'air ! 

The glass has fallen. 


Hilde Stern 

(Stern, op. at. 187.) 

Sigismund’s son 
(#•) 


Ethel Carnoy 


Major’s child 

(Stern, op. cit. 184.) 


Uncultured foreigners, of course, act like the children. 
They learn the words or short idioms in the most simple 
clauses associated with elementary experiences, and, unless 
they have a master or a grammar, they first combine those 
elements according to their needs, and mostly in conflict 
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with the habits of the natives. The 1 petit-n&gre ’ language 
of Haiti, of course, is a perpetuation of a situation of that 
kind. Even the very well-known process of folk etymology 
can be adduced as a proof of the fact that people do not 
accept long expressions without making an effort to ana- 
lyze them into their elements. Folk etymology practically 
always takes place in compounds or long words introduced 
into the vernacular from foreign or learned languages. If 
these words are somewhat unfamiliar or surprising, we try 
spontaneously to decompose them into shorter, better-known 
elements which mean something to us ; e.g. t * asparagus ’ be¬ 
comes ' sparrow-grass,’ while ‘ country dance ’ is rendered in 
French by contre-danse, etc. 

None of all these facts is contradicted by the grammatical 
structure of the ‘ primitive ’ languages. It is true that the 
American family of languages is characterized by a strong 
tendency to sentence-words in which the verb is combined 
with subject and object; and this process is developed so far, 
for example, in Greenlandish, that it may be said of that 
dialect that it contains no words but only affixes. There is, 
for example, no independent word for * ice,’ but in larger 
units, an element siku- conveys that notion to the mind : 
sikuntinok 4 ice-block,’ sikuminea Rpaiuit 4 mass of ice-blocks,’ 
etc. But this case is an extreme one. In other languages 
of the same class the elements can be used separately, for 
example in Cherokee: katakuku ‘earthen pitcher,’ kata 
4 earth,’ kuku 4 pot ’; yonowoyi ‘bear’s foot,’ yono 4 bear,’ woyk 

* paw.’ Besides there is no reason why we should regard the 

* incorporating ’ languages of America as more primitive than 
the dialects of the Wolof or Dinka negroes of Soudan or 
those of Australia, which represent more or less purely the 
so-called ‘ isolating ’ type in which all elements have an inde¬ 
pendent existence and the combinations have no permanent 
character, just as in the language of children. 

If the general movement in the evolution of sentences 
were in the direction of a gradual division of preexisting 
units, this should be the trend of linguistic development even 
in our days, since after all, in spite of a tendency to more 
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abstraction, the languages of civilized people show the same 
essential and specifically human tendencies as the dialects of 
more primitive tribes. Now, to be sure, it is easy enough to 
point to a few cases of irrational divisions among the lin¬ 
guistic cnriosa, such as O. Fr. prou, preux r, coming from 
prodcst, Fr. sage extracted out of Folk-Latin nesapius for 
ncscius, It. ntedesimo coming from Folk-Latin semetipsimum, 
or the Italian pejorative suffix -actio, occasionally used as a 
word in the sentence quoted by Dr. Bloomfield, Quanto siete 
actio! {Study of Language, 165), etc. These cases, however, 
have an exceptional character, and should be classified as 
cases of back-derivation or faulty division along with Fr. ma 
mie, le lierre for nt'amie, Tierre, Eng. ‘an apron,’ ‘an adder ’ 
for ‘a napron,’ ‘a nadder,’ or the forging of Fr. agiotage 
after tripo-tage for tripot-age , of modern English ‘ electrolier ’ 
after * chande-lier ’ for chandel-ier, etc. Nothing in all these 
mistakes is comparable to the production of words by cutting 
long units like metilu into pieces so as to make me * white ’ 
and tilu ‘ rabbit.’ 

And it is to be emphasized that on the other hand we 
have millions of instances of the gradual coalescence of ele¬ 
ments having led previously a completely independent life, 
as eg. the French compounds of the type of chef-doeuvre , 
the Latin genitive auri in auri faber > Fr. otfbvrc , the 
adjectival group primum tempus > Fr . printemps, etc. 

We know the nominal origin of many suffixes, as eg. Fr. 
-ment (bonnement = bona mente ), Eng. -ship, - hood, -dom (cf. 
Eng. shape , O.S. had * quality ’, Eng. doom ‘judgment, juris¬ 
diction,’ etc.). 

Particles of feeling after having been used independently 
often show a tendency to agglutination; e.g. Skr. u is found 
sporadically in Vedic Sanskrit to reenforce the imperative 
(aviita u asman ‘ help us’), while in classical Sanskrit it has 
become a part of the endings of the imperative ( gacchatu, 
$rotu ‘ let him go, let him hear ’). In Greek, ye and Bij are in 
a state of transition (cf. efioiye, etruSy) while av has a ten¬ 
dency to come near to the verb. 

The texts of Vulgar Latin show the gradual agglutination 
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of habere with the infinitive in the idiom which was to become 
the Romance future. Once the idiom was semantically con¬ 
stituted, the auxiliary long preserved its syntactic indepen¬ 
dence, and in Proven£al, for instance, it can still be separated 
from the verb: pregar vos ai 1 I will beg you.’ In French, on 
the other hand, the coalescence is so complete that nobody 
but a philologist would suspect the presence of habeo in 
f aimerai , tu aimer as, etc. 

These facts are well known and make it justifiable in prin¬ 
ciple, if perhaps not in practice, to look for the origin of the 
Indo-European suffixes and endings in independent particles 
or words. To be sure, the personal endings of the verb, for 
instance, may be the result of an adaptation to the various 
persons and tenses of forms which originally had nothing to 
do with those categories; but on the other hand, in a great 
many other families of languages, the connection between the 
personal endings and the pronouns is still so evident that the 
defenders of the theory of agglutination are not altogether 
insane. 

It would not be difficult to mention many more facts of 
this order, but the list is already too long and will, I hope, 
justify the conclusion that in the general evolution of lan¬ 
guages the tendency to unite and to associate is much more 
powerful than the dissociating force. I completely agree with 
S&chehaye {Essai de linguistique thtorique , p. 140) when he 
says that it is analysis that creates the word as a fragment of 
many particular sentences, but that the sentence itself is the 
product of synthesis. 

Two functions should therefore be recognized in words, 
a primary and a secondary one. The idea, the experience 
properly connected with the word, — what in common speech 
is called its meaning — is not the complex experience in which 
it often happens to be merged in company with other notions; 
it is a much more simple experience which the word entirely 
covers. In a sentence like ‘ It requires some training to ride 
on horseback,’ probably only two things will be apperceived: 
the necessity of learning, and the riding as an actual sport 
with, potentially, all that it means as such to the individual 
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who utters the sentence. The word ‘ horse ’ and possibly the 
image of the animal will not have gone through the speaker’s 
mind. Unless the interlocutor has a special reason to think 
more particularly of the horse in the occurrence, he will also 
view the statement as a whole. But if those same men are 
told : ‘ get a horse! ’ ‘ where is your horse ? ’ * have you a 
horse ? ’ the word ‘ horse ’ will infallibly evoke the very familiar . 
experience of that animal just as one-word sentences like ‘a 
rabbit,’ ‘a mouse,’ ‘a bear! ’ will not fail to suggest the expe¬ 
rience in its full reality to the waiting stalker. In most cases 
the primary meaning will be the experience which has been 
associated with the word from the moment we learn it, and 
which — more or less modified — has remained for us the pri¬ 
mary value of the symbol. The primary function of * horse ’ 
in our memory is, therefore, its use as a symbol of that ele¬ 
mentary experience, as still expressed by short utterances like 
* it is a horse,’ ‘look at that horse,’ etc., while its function in 
the set groups, ‘ to ride on horseback ’ * to alight from one’s 
horse,’ 4 to bridle one’s horse,' etc., denoting more complex 
familiar experiences, is a secondary one, a potential one, from 
which it will return to the primary one through a simple act 
of reflection of the speaker. 1 

Now the simple experiences with which most of our familiar 
words are thus previously connected are, of course, among 
the first which impressed our imagination, and among those 
which present themselves most frequently and most readily 
to our minds; so that it would be reasonable to look for the 
origin of the differentiation between subject and predicate in 
such short utterances as they develop in the first stages of the 
natural learning of a language rather than in the complex 
sentences of the vernacular, which are completely under the 
influence of the habits of individuals and of the community. 

1 Only idioms like 4 It is a good horse that never stumbles/ 4 to ride a free 
horse to death/ etc., can be used sometimes quite a long time without evoking 
any horse at all. They correspond to ideas which are, in fact, not normally asso¬ 
ciated with horses, and throw the speaker into spheres very remote from the real 
experiences of actual horses. But of course this is due to a long wearing-out in 
the language of those originally quite vivid metaphors which have now degen¬ 
erated into set substitutes for certain moral statements. 
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The critical moment, of course, is the period when the 
one-word sentences begin to be replaced by longer utter¬ 
ances. There is no reason why we should dispute Kretsch¬ 
mer’s statement (Bloomfield, J.A.O.S. xxv, 68) that “the 
sentence is the linguistic expression of an affect.” It is evi¬ 
dent that we would not — and the children would not — men¬ 
tion any idea unless it has an interesting aspect. * The dog! ’ 
for a child means ‘bring me the dog’ or ‘I am afraid of the 
dog’ or ‘the dog is barking, leaping, etc.’ The sentence, 
therefore, in its simplest forms, appears as the expression of 
a relation between the speaker and some idea. It is the 
stand taken by the speaker in regard to that idea. Now, the 
source of the affect, the cause of speech, is the interesting 
aspect of the phenomenon attracting our attention, not the 
person or the thing in connection with which we see it. The 
children, it is true, at first use almost exclusively nouns, as is 
also the case in all the primitive languages, but this is because 
objects are more constant than actions and their names are 
more quickly learned. Accordingly, the utterances will be 
‘Daddy!’ or ‘the horse’ or ‘the bottle*’ etc., or infantile 
equivalents of these; but what is meant will be * the horse is 
going by,’ ‘ the horse is galloping,’ or ‘ the bottle is good,’ 

4 the bottle is too warm.’ 

With the development of the faculty of speech, however, 
the means of expressing what is really the centre of the expe¬ 
rience, what is directly apperceived as the actual fact, become 
more perfect, so that the mention of the object concerned 
will be more and more often accompanied by the designation 
of the action. Among the instances of Stern let us notice: 
alle-allc Milch , * the milk is gone ! ’; mu herste ? ‘ do you hear 
the cow ? ’; haim mimi t ‘ let us go home to drink milk ’; 
mama etse, ‘mother should sit down,’ etc. It is clear that 
the mention of the milk, the cow, the home, the mother, etc., 
in all those cases is only interesting in reference to the facts 
of the exhaustion, the hearing, the drinking of the milk, the 
sitting down. The point of the short sentences is in these 
ideas. The affect is directly connected with them. The rela¬ 
tion to which I have alluded between the speaker and the 
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fact which he mentions in his sentence, exists here primarily , 
principally , and even properly with these same ideas in regard 
to which he takes a stand: ‘ is over,’ * is to be heard,’ ‘ should 
sit down,’ etc. 

The sentence being the expression of an affect, or of a 
stand taken concerning a thing, there is in each sentence an 
element of will - —will that the thing be made so and so, or 
will to impose one’s view that it is actually so and so. It is 
the idea upon which that act of will (the word being taken in 
a broad meaning) properly bears, which therefore should be 
regarded as the predicate. The subject, on the other hand, 
is the idea in regard to which there is no direct or actual 
stand taken, but which is quoted as the milieu (the environ¬ 
ment) in which the predication takes place — the more durable 
or better known or more comprehensive element, in connec¬ 
tion with which the phenomenon is seen and viewed. It is 
the link connecting the main apperception with our state of 
mind or that of the interlocutor before the utterance is made. 
It is a localization of the idea. 

To characterize this kind of subject in contrast to both the 
linguistic and the logical subject, we may conveniently use 
the term * psychological subject,’ giving to this expression a 
meaning slightly different from that attached to it by G. Von 
der Gabelentz ( Die Sprachwissenschaft t 369 ff.). The differ¬ 
ence between this psychological subject and the linguistic one 
is this: Every community has linguistic habits, has notably 
familiar schemes of sentences which present themselves im¬ 
peratively and spontaneously to the speaker when he is about 
to express his idea, so that his real subject may in some cases 
have to occupy in his actual sentence the place traditionally 
reserved to the predicate in that language. The linguistic 
subject is therefore the word which, according to the habits 
of one particular language (to a certain extent also one par¬ 
ticular individual), is treated syntactically or morphologically 
as the subject in that sentence. 

The logical subject, of course, is still quite another thing: 
it is the notion which would be treated as a subject if the 
ideas expressed in the sentence were to receive the absolutely 
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best arrangement possible, in conformity with the essential 
laws of our intelligence — an arrangement which would be 
the best irrespective of all linguistic traditions and individual 
preferences. In the sentences quoted by Dr. Bloomfield 
( T.A.P.A . xlvii, 18), ‘The hat was priced at five dollars. 
A woman went in and bought it,’ the psychological subject 
will vary according to what is really the point of the sentence 
for the speaker. But in all cases he was likely to use this 
form of expression because it is the most familiar in the lan¬ 
guage. The passive constructions being a little in disfavor 
in familiar English, the change of subject in the second sen¬ 
tence was to be expected, the more so because the going-in 
of the woman and the buying are familiar scenes for which 
familiar phrases present themselves to our minds when these 
scenes pass our inner eye. As to the logical subject, it will 
not vary. It is the hat, because both the pricing and the 
buying are facts which concern the same hat, and the hat is 
the logical substance to those occurrences. 

With this broader definition of subject and predicate, it 
will appear that most of our utterances are binary, not only 
in form but in fact, and there will be no reason why we 
should give up the traditional view which considered the 
predicating sentence as the typical sentence. We will, how¬ 
ever, avoid the exaggerations of the old grammarians who, 
moved by a tendency to systematization, found binarity even 
in the impersonal utterances, as pluit, or ‘it rains’ (single 
experiences of phenomena, referred in our minds to no sub¬ 
jects even dimly apperceived). Nor is there binarity, for 
example, in the compounded expressions which are associated 
with very familiar experiences: ‘ the leaves are falling,’ * the 
sun is shining,’ etc. They are classified in our minds along¬ 
side * it rains,’ * it thunders,’ etc., though there has been a 
time when they suggested a predication to us. 

As to sentences like ‘he is a lucky fellow! ’ which are 
mentioned first by Professor Bloomfield as the type to which 
binarity should be denied because they are the exteriorization 
of a mere affect, they represent another kind of accident. 
The affect which is always present when a sentence is uttered 
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(impressions of satisfaction, security, intensity, etc.) has here 
become the real point of the sentence, so that when, after 
hearing for the first time of somebody’s special luck in busi¬ 
ness, one vividly exclaims * he is a lucky fellow,’ the sentence 
simply betrays the passing of some emotion or passion aroused 
by the news. 

These considerations, in substance, tend to show, in oppo¬ 
sition to the tendency of many modern philologists, that the 
distinction between subject and predicate is to be maintained 
as the normal condition of the pluripartite sentences. These 
sentences, in which several ideas are mentioned, are primor- 
dially, normally, and originally binary, not as the result of a 
logical analysis of their contents, but on account of an essen¬ 
tial psychological tendency presiding over the development 
of speech, both in its beginning and at all times. The normal 
types of sentences of the various languages have been con¬ 
stituted under that same tendency and also fully deserve to 
be described as binary. Subject and predicate, provided 
those terms are used in a broad sense, are therefore to be 
regarded as essential constituents of these sentences. The 
cases when, in normal speech, that distinction is only formal 
and does not answer to a psychological reality, frequent as 
they may be, are to be treated as secondary developments, 
even to a certain extent as accidents. While the binary char¬ 
acter of the most current type of utterances should therefore 
be emphasized, the element of unity underlying every sen¬ 
tence is to be found in the one attitude of mind of the speaker 
concerning the central apperception expressed in the sentence, 
which, in this article, I propose to call ‘the psychological 
predicate.* 
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VII.— The Hephthemimeral Caesura in Greek Hexameter 

Poetry 

By Professor SAMUEL E. BASSETT 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

In the Greek hexameter metricians, both ancient and 
modern, recognize four important caesurae: penthemimeral 
(P),‘third trochaic’ (T), hephthemimeral (H), and bucolic 
(B). Three of these, P, T, and B, have been studied with 
sufficient thoroughness to give us an adequate opinion of 
their significance. The present paper is an attempt to clarify 
our ideas of H. We shall first examine some statements 
about this caesura which seem to need qualification, and then 
study its influence upon epic style, first in Homeric poetry 
and then in the later Greek hexameter verse. 1 

The importance of H has been overestimated in both 
ancient and modern times. Two ancient metricians 2 * * * give it 
precedence over both T and B, and rank it second to P. 
Modem writers have partly corrected this error by showing 
that T is preferred to P, but there is still a tendency to 
regard H as on an equality at least with B. 8 This can hardly 
be true. (1) If we determine caesura by word-ends alone, H 
seems to be more than one-fourth less frequent than B. 
Bekker states that a word ends at B in about 60 % ot all 

1 The term caesura is used with various shades of meaning, all of which may 
be included, as I have shown in a paper which is to be published in Classical 
Philology, under three definitions: (i) Caesura is a rhythmical pause which 
comes at the end of a musical colon, and has little or no reference to word-ends 
or pauses in sense. (2) Caesura is metrical conflict (or agreement) between 
word and foot in certain places in the verse; it involves only the ends of words 
and need not be regarded as a pause. (3) Caesura is a grammatical or logical 
pause. For our present purpose we shall avoid controversy over the nature of 
caesura, and shall use the term only for convenience. Our object will be to 
study the nature of the break which is made in various ways at the end of the 
first syllable of the fourth foot. 

2 Terentianus, 1685; Marius Victorinus, 64, 15 Keil. 

* Rossbach-Westphal, Theoric der musischen Kiknste, III, 2, 28: “Die ctpOr)- 

und Pouko\ikIj sind im homerischen Hexameter gleich haiifig, nur dass, 

wenn der vierte Fuss ein Spondeus ist, die zweite seltner vorkommt als die erste.” 
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Homeric verses; at H, on the other hand, a word-end is 
found in A 283 times, or 46% ; in Z, 214 times, or 40%; in 
X, 224 times, or 43 %, and in a, 192 times, or 43 %. 4 (2) The 
difference is still greater if we consider the punctuation at H 
and at B. Ludwich 6 gives the following figures (on the 
basis of Bekker’s first edition): punctuation at H in A, 28 
times (5%), in ft, 38 times (5 %), and in a, 11 times (3 %); 
at B in A, 78 times (13%), in ft, 129 times (16%), and in a, 
49 times (11%). Of course punctuation differs with the 
editor. The proportions, however, seem to be about the 
same no matter what system is used. In the stereotyped 
Teubner edition some mark of punctuation is used at H in 
somewhat less than 3 % of all Homeric verses, and at B in 
slightly more than 10%. Furthermore, while a colon or 
period is common after the latter caesura, it is avoided after 
H : there are only about 75 verses in both Iliad and Odyssey 
in which punctuation other than a comma is found at H. 
(3) Finally, the comparative importance of the two caesurae 
may be tested by noting the verses in which there is either a 
certain completeness of thought before the caesurae, or a 
certain degree of unity in the thought of the clausulae which 
follow them. This test shows B to be twice as frequent as 
H. 6 We conclude that H is much less important than B — 
in fact, that it is the least important of the four recognized 
caesurae. 

Aside from estimating too highly the importance of H, 
modern writers show a tendency to class this caesura with P 
and T rather than with B. This is due to several reasons. 
Aristides Quintilianus, our earliest Greek source for the 
doctrine of caesura, distinguishes between caesura and diaere- 

4 Bekkcr, Horn. Matter, i # 144, counts a caesura at I! in 56 of the verses 
uf A, and in 53 of the verses of N, hut he includes verses in which the first 
part of a compound word ends at II. If the verses in which an enclitic stands 
immediately after II be excluded, the percentages for these two books of the 
Iliad arc found to be, respectively, 47 and 42 ' 1 . 

* Rossbach-Westphal, op. cit. in, 2, 64. 

* The figures arc: B, about 7000 verses; II, about 3500 verses. This state¬ 
ment is based on collections made for an article on B ( T.A.P..L XXX vi, ill H.) 
and fur the present study. 
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sis, and although this distinction is not found in other 
ancient writers, it has had much influence on modern doc¬ 
trine. Again, since it is thought necessary for every verse 
to have a ‘caesura,’ and since in those verses in which no 
word ends in the third foot there is almost without exception 
a break at H, this caesura is held to be occasionally the 
‘ main caesura ’ — a value which is not given to B except in 
the bucolic poets. 7 The discussion of caesura by Aristides 
is unsatisfactory, especially where it refers to B, 8 and the use 
of this caesura in bucolic and Homeric poetry has been 
proven to be the same in kind, although differing slightly 
in degree ( T.A.P.A., l.c.). We have also strong evidence 
that B has a better right than H to be considered oc¬ 
casionally as the ‘ main caesura.’ If the principal break 
in the hexameter is to be determined by the greatest fre¬ 
quency of word-ends and pauses in sense, B will be found to 
be more important than either P or T, and H is not fourth 
or even fifth in rank, being surpassed by the caesurae at the 
end of the first foot and in the middle of the second foot. 9 
But this is not the test of the ‘ main caesura.’ The poet was 
inclined, naturally enough, to make a break of some kind, 
between the words or in the thought, somewhere about the 
middle (but not, for obvious reasons, in the exact middle) of 
the verse, because he also liked to make a pause in the 
thought at the end of the verse, and he always ended a word 
there. This explains why word-ends and pauses in sense 
are usually found in the third foot. It also shows why, if 

7 B is also magis passio (Prise. 460, 14 Keil, Ill) and ornatus causa addita 
(Maximus Victorinus, 240, 9 Keil). 

8 See the article mentioned above (p. 85, n. 1). 

9 For the greater frequency of word-ends at B than at either P or T # see 
Ludwich, Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik , II, 326 (in the 1859 verses of A, 12 , 
and a a word-end occurs after T, which is more frequent than P, in about 56 °Jc ; 
at B in about 60 °fo)\ for the pause in sense, Ludwich in Rossbach-Westphal, 
op. cit. ill, 2, 64 (in the same three books of Homer taken together, punctuation 
is more frequent after B than after either P or T). The inferiority of H both to 
the 4 first diaeresis 9 and to the 4 triemimeral ’ is inferred from a personal count of 
word-ends in A and a, and from the figures given by Ludwich in Rossbach- 
Westphal, l.c. (a word ends at H slightly more often than at the end of the first 
foot, but the pause in sense is much less frequent). 
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there is no caesura in the third foot, there should be one 
after.the next syllable which allows caesura, that is, at H, 
and that whatever pause in sense these verses may contain is 
usually found here. But that this is not invariably the case 
even a cursory reading of these verses will show. 10 We may 
conclude that of the four caesurae, P, T, H, and B, the last 
two are subordinate to P and T only because they are farther 
from the middle of the verse (since they occur after the 
fourth thesis). We may also regard H and B as alternative 
caesurae in exactly the same way that P and T are comple¬ 
ments of each other. There are three regions in the verse, 
the second, third, and fourth feet, in which a pause or a 
break in the meter is especially frequent. The first region 
has yet to receive methodical study, but we have data enough 
to give us a satisfactory knowledge of the mutual relations 
of the caesurae of the third and fourth feet. Here, as the 
ancients noticed (Gell. xvm, 15), the breaks are unusually 
important. These breaks are placed differently with respect 
to each other. In the third foot they fall after consecutive 
syllables, and a break on either side of the two, i.e. before 
and after the third foot, is avoided. In the fourth foot the 
caesurae are separated by two syllables, and the break 
between these is even more rare than before and after the 
third foot. The.best explanation of the fact that this ‘ fourth 
trochaic ’ caesura is much rarer than the break after the third 
foot (a caesura which is likewise ‘forbidden’) is that the 
former separates two alternative caesurae, while the latter, 
which is rhythmically the least beautiful, divides two pairs of 
caesurae. It is striking that the poet, who prefers, on the 
whole, the weak or feminine ending, should have avoided 
the weak ending at the fourth trochee, more than all other 

10 See the list in Lehrs, Aristarchus a , 396. The chief pause in sense is at 
6 in E 127, 6 128, 268, 2 405 (cf. E 313). The chief pause in sense within the 
Homeric verse in general is not infrequently at either H or B; in the first book 
of the Iliad about 60 times at H, and about 90 times at B. In some of these 
verses, however, there is also a pause in sense somewhere within the first « 
two feet. That H has the same right (qualitatively) to be regarded as a chief 
caesura as has either P or T is rightly maintained by Witte, Rh. Mus. lxix 
(1914), 232. 
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weak endings of the verse. 11 As further evidence that H is 
an alternative to B, we may note that as one or the other of 
these caesurae is preferred, the other is proportionately neg¬ 
lected. In Alexandrian poetry, speaking generally, B is very 
much preferred, and H is somewhat rare; Aratus, however, 
avoids B, and shows a corresponding fondness for H. Yet 
all the Alexandrian poets observe a caesura in the third foot 
as much as Homer does. 

Two statements of minor importance with reference to 
H are found on closer examination to need modification or 
amplification. Seymour remarks (Introduction , 84 f.) that H, 
regarded as the principal pause in the verse, is somewhat 
more common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. This is true. 
But in the matter of word-ends a trial count indicates no 
appreciable difference, and if we count all the logical clausu- 
lae following H, the percentage is a trifle greater in the 
Odyssey (Iliad, 12.6 </o ; Odyssey , 12.9%). We must conclude 
that the two poems do not differ noticeably in the use of H. 
Again, Gleditsch, Metrik (1901), 117, says that there is a ten¬ 
dency in the Homeric poems to unite H with a triemimeral 
in the same verse. This is also true, and is to be expected, 
since if a pause is not found near the middle of the verse, but 
in the fourth foot, it is natural to break the longer half of the 
verse again by a pause in the second foot, and a pleasing 
variation of the movement is gained by the three-fold division 
of a verse like Z 181: 12 

TrpoaOe Xetov, oandev Be Bpa/ccov, peer cry Bk ylpaxpa. 

But it should be noted that the poet also likes to unite a 
pause at the triemimeral with another at B even more fre¬ 
quently than with a pause at H. 13 

11 Leafs suggestion {Iliad 41 , Vol. ll, p. 635) that the fourth trochaic gives the 
impression of a false close of the verse, should, however, be noted. 

12 Imitated by Nonnus, Dion . II, 254: acrOfia <rvu> r, piVKrjfia /Soup, aiptyna 
dpa* Arrow. 

18 Three times as frequently: if we take the pauses marked by punctuation 
(which are easiest to count), we find that in the first nine books of the Iliad, 
triemimeral and H are found in the same verse 12 times (A 131, 195, 208, 225, 
489, B 269, 284, V 103, 159, Z 181, H 418, I 106), while triemimeral and B occur 
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It remains to consider the part which H plays in the 
various theories of the origin of the hexameter which are 
based in part upon the phenomena of caesura. Here again 
the inferiority of H to the other three caesurae is apparent, 
for it is the only one of the four which has not at one time or 
another been regarded as marking the end of the first of the 
two shorter verses of which the hexameter was supposed to 
have been originally composed. It plays a minor r 61 e, how¬ 
ever, in the theory of Witte, 14 that the hexameter grew out 
of a union of tetrameter and dimeter. Witte’s chief argu¬ 
ments are these: (i) B, regarded as a word-end, is the most 
frequent caesura of the hexameter. (2) The last two feet 
of the hexameter are treated as a grammatical unit: witness 
the large number of familiar tags which are found there. 
(3) After B is found the greatest number of archaic forms, 
eg. 'ArpeiBao, eiXnroBeatn, rjfuovouv, <f>aivofi^vrj(f)iv. (4) Be¬ 
fore this caesura is placed the greatest number of new com¬ 
pounds. (5) In welding together the tetrameter and dimeter 
into a single verse, the first step was the use of a word of 
two short syllables, especially a preposition, by means of 
which a bucolic tag (ovXapbv avBpatv) becomes a hephthe- 
mimeral tag (avh ovXapov avhpSyv). As evidence Witte cites 
the fact that the prepositions ava , airo, Kara, irapa, irepl, 
vtt6, are found after H more frequently than at any other 
place in the verse. This, however, may be explained in 
another way. The * pyrrhic ’ preposition naturally follows a 
thesis, since otherwise it can stand only before a word begin¬ 
ning with two consonants. Now the three theses after which 
a word-end is preferred are those of the second, third, and 
fourth feet. A prepositional phrase which begins at the 
triemimeral will be likely to stretch across the third foot, in 
which the poet prefers to make a pause in the sense. This 
tendency to make a decided break in the thought near the 

together in 36 verses (A 74, 132, 133, 139, 160, 356, 515, 534, 561, B 183, 317, 
235 » * 99 . 360. r 25, A 125, 211, 429, E 102, 331, 399, 633, Z 360, 407, 509, 514, 
526, H 44, 109, e 81, I 116, 165, 369, 496, 585, 702). 

14 Pauly-Wissowa, vill, 2241 ff., where the various theories of the origin of the 
hexameter are also summarized. 
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middle of the verse also makes the dissyllabic preposition 
somewhat infrequent after P, for in Homer the prepositional 
phrase tends to follow the verb, and since it has the force of 
an adverb, there is no appreciable pause in the sense between 
verb and prepositional phrase. It appears that the ‘pyrrhic’ 
preposition when it stands after P is usually placed at the 
beginning of a grammatical clause — which is not its normal 
position. It follows that the natural place for the dissyllabic 
preposition is after H, and that this is due rather to the 
importance of the caesurae of the third foot than to that of B. 

The writer has expressed elsewhere ( T.A.P.A . xxxvi, 123) 
the opinion that equally good reasons can be found for 
deriving the hexameter from the union of tetrameter and 
dimeter as can be found for deriving it from two verses 
which were united somewhere in the third foot of the his¬ 
torical hexameter, and the work of Witte strengthens this 
opinion. Yet the more one studies the pauses in Homeric 
verse, especially those of the first two feet, the greater be¬ 
comes the conviction that the origin of the hexameter cannot 
be inferred from any facts of caesura. The rhythm of 
Homer owes its beauty largely to the variety in the position 
of word-ends and pauses in thought. Witte’s theory breaks 
down because it fails to explain satisfactorily the frequency 
of one or the other of the caesurae of the third foot, just as 
the theories of Bergk, Usener, and others neglect the fond¬ 
ness of Homer for B. If we could find one theory which 
should account for all the four recognized caesurae, there 
would still remain important evidence from at least two 
caesurae in the first two feet, which would justify still other 
theories of origin. It seems far more likely that the caesurae 
were due to the delicate sense of rhythm and meter of the 
Achaean bards, and to their need for improvisation, than to 
a variety of short verses which preceded the hexameter. 
This discussion may seem remote from the study of H ; it is 
not, for our investigation confirms the belief expressed some 
years ago ( T.A.P.A ., l.c.') that the poet’s treatment of all the 
caesurae was similar in kind , although differing in degree. 
The proof depends upon the ability of H to satisfy the tests 
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which have been applied to the other caesurae. These in¬ 
clude (i) metrical peculiarities, (2) position of certain forms 
or types of words, (3) tendency of the caesura to separate 
the essential part of the narrative from the picturesque and 
explanatory, and (4) existence of numerous tags or familiar 
clausulae, suited to follow the caesura. 

1. That a short syllable may be treated as long before H, as 
before P, is recognized. Hartel, Horn. Stud. 2 ( 1873), 103, has 
shown that in general a pause sufficient for punctuation helps 
to lengthen a short syllable, but he also counts more cases of 
this kind of lengthening before the triemimeral than at H 
(naturally, for punctuation at the triemimeral is more fre¬ 
quent than at H). But Solmsen, Vcrs/e/ire, 163, argues with 
some probability that it is not the pause but the ictus which 
justifies the lengthening. Certainly verses like A 85, Oeonpo- 
ttiov, on olaOa , and £ 288, /xepo7re> avdpwiroi, where a short 
syllable stands in the fifth thesis, indicate that it is not 
caesura, regarded as a preferred break, which makes posi¬ 
tion. 15 We may conclude, therefore, that the influence of 
caesura upon prosody is somewhat uncertain, 16 and likewise 
that whatever effect it has, is found at H in proportion to 
the frequency of this break. 

2. La Roche and Witte have studied the extent to which 
certain types of words occur in more or less fixed positions in 
the verse. La Roche concludes 17 that words which are not 
placed at the beginning or the end of the verse are likewise 
rare after or before the caesura of the third foot; after B 
they are not so uncommon, still less so after H. These 
conclusions are rendered less clear because P and T are 
taken together as ‘the’ caesura of the third foot, whereas 
they are as distinct as are H and B in the fourth foot. For 
example, /ca/, which La Roche finds but rarely before * the ’ 
caesura of the third foot, is frequent before T when the 
caesura is at I’. 1 * Furthermore, since the poet likes to make 
a pause in thought in the third foot, for the reasons given 
above, and avoids a pause on cither side of this caesura, it is 

1,1 I f. 40S, \alfH, wdrtp i5 (fit*. ltut H'O Moiling, XXXIV, 170 f. 

*' 'f V./i S/m./. xvm, 3. " Set below, p. 9S. 
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natural that progressive and regressive particles, which are 
regularly placed close to, but not at, a pause in the thought, 
should not occur before, or after, the preferred caesura. For 
the same reason, too, there are about ten times as many 
verses in which no break of any kind occurs at either H or B 
as there are verses in which there is no break in the third 
foot. Consequently we do not expect, nor do we find, that 
the words studied by La Roche are avoided at H as much as 
at P or T. But his lists show that they are avoided in pro¬ 
portion to the frequency and importance of this caesura. 
Witte, on the other hand, argues from the tendency of new 
compounds to stand just after one of the four caesurae, that 
these were used to conceal the point where the tetrameter and 
dimeter were united. 19 But another explanation is possible. 
The majority of these new compounds are either verbs, or, 
more commonly, adjectives. The verb naturally comes in 
the latter part of the verse because the sentence or clause 
regularly begins with the verse, and since the poet prefers, 
ceteris paribus , to end a word at one of the four caesurae, of 
course the verb will be likely to occur after one of these. 
The adjective, too, in Homer at least, shows a decided pref¬ 
erence for the second half of the verse, 20 because it does not 

* * 

carry the burden of the thought. Consequently it tends to 
stand after one of the caesurae. It is probable that a study 
of the pauses and position of word-ends in the first two feet 
of the hexameter will throw more light on this question. 
Witte’s latest article 21 points to a broader view of the reasons 
for the position of words in the Homeric verse. But with all 
these qualifications we see from Witte’s collections that H, 
in proportion to its frequency, is treated exactly like the 
other caesurae. 

3. It has been shown that one of the functions of the 
caesurae P, T, and B is to separate the burden of the narra- 

19 Pauly-Wissowa, vin, 2226 ff.; Glotta, in, 120 ff. 

20 This tendency is illustrated by a not uncommon type of verse; this contains 
three nouns of which only the last is qualified, eg. O 692, x r 1 t ’^ v ^ ytpdpuv ff 
KVKyuy Sov\ixo 8 elpw. Cf. H 62, 0 162, 173, 275, I 503, A 133, 265, 286, 303, 
N 150, 686, S 425. n 397 . 4 > 7 . 7 6 7 . 809. 2 48, 0 251, 753, 769, ktX. 

21 Kh. Mm. lxx (1915), 481-523. 
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tive from non-essential but picturesque details, and that the 
clausulae which follow these pauses may sometimes be 
omitted for consecutive verses without interfering with the 
story. 22 H has the same force, but less frequently : an 
epexegetical or parenthetical phrase 28 following H in two 
successive verses is not uncommon in Homer; 24 it is rarely 
found in three successive verses, 26 and never in four or more. 
In general, the poet avoids the use of many consecutive 
verses in which there is a break at H. 26 

Akin to this use of caesura is its function in the rhetorical 
figures of anaphora, antithesis, and chiasmus. This has been 
noted of B, 27 and is true of P and T and of the end of the 
verse. 28 It is not uncommon in the case of H. 29 

4. Finally, H closely resembles the other caesurae in the 
character of the tags and, other logical clausulae which follow 

22 Harv. Stud. Ill, 117, 121; T.A.P.A . xxxvi, 116 ff. 
v See below, pp. 98-101. 

24 E.g. B 653 f.: TXijirAXejior S' 'HpaxXtlSrjt (JfSt re piyat re) 

it r 'P 63 ou ivvia vrjat Ayt* (’PoSlur dytpu>x ul '). 

Cf. A 9, 305, r 200, A 34, E 404, 603, Z 227, 0 30, 252, I 207, N 45, 67, 666, 
2 352, 0 26, 176, 472, n 342, Z 540, T 103, 217, 4 > 87, X 60, * 710, O 404, 
« 44 , 0 106, 259, 331, 344, S 149, 562, f 235, ij 120, 0 69, 247, it 359, X 567, 
p 210, 264, w 286, { 482, 0 233, 426, w 74, P 3 s6 * T 3 °°» w 354 . 0 361, 389, 

x 164. 361. 

26 E.g. <p 242 ff.: Sit tlx il> v eltrrjXOt SSpovt (ii> voter do vrai). 

Ifer’ txeir' txl Sicppov Itliv (tvOtv xtp Aviartf). 
it S’ Apa xal tSi Split try* (Otlov ’OSvc<rijot). 

Cf. E 386, Z 520, H 317, 9 92, * 117, X 86, 108, f 100. 

* But cf. 0 60-70, X 106-110, p 177-181. 

27 T.A.P.A. XXXVI, 112 ff. 

28 I have not noted any verse in which a break of this kind occurs at the fourth 
trochaic; at the third diaeresis we find rhyme once (E 440: <ppA£to, T vSttSrf, xai 
xAfro, p-qSi 0 tot(uy), and at the second diaeresis — a break which is almost ‘for¬ 
bidden’— a striking anaphora (H 238: old’ irl Se(iA, olS’ ix ApurrtpA rtaprpra t 

/ 9 wv). 

29 Anaphora, T 203: tSpev S’ dXXi^Xwv yeriify, tSptv Si Tonijas. Cf. B 382, 
0 5, 20, 24, 27, 429, I 73, K 477, A 494, P 279, T 326, <*> 214, * 790, 0 516. 

Antithesis, I 443: pt> 0 w rt fryrrjp tptvai xprjKTrjpd re tpywv. Cf. H 93, 
* 57 *. 590 . 

Chiasmus, A 400: yelvaro tlo X e PV a P^XVt dy opy Si r Aptlrw. Cf. 0 182, 
M 89 ( = 197), N 140, P 230, T 195, 242, 280, * 647. 
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it. 30 The oft-repeated phrase or verse, one of the most strik¬ 
ing features of Homeric poetry, profoundly affected the style 
of the early epic. Ready-made verses caused the formation 
of other verses which could be used in connection with them, 
and of whole paragraphs in which the stock phrase could be 
employed. Hence cnjambement is somewhat rarer than in 
later poetry. The tag, or familiar clausula, had a similar in¬ 
fluence : the need for improvisation resulted in the composi¬ 
tion of many verses in which the first part is constant, while 
the second may vary according to the circumstances. For 
example, the phrase, Srt apa <fxapi]aa<{ ( (fxovqo-atr ’) kirdfi-q, which 
precedes H, may be followed by clausulae like xpeuov *Aya- 

pepixov (0^rt? apyvpoire^a), teal iiretOero pv6<p, tca/ch 8 ’ Saaero 
dvfuk, %a Cpo)v evl Ovpcp, irpot heap.ara icaXa, avt ei/ceXos 
aXicijv, etc. The poet would find it convenient to store his 
memory with short phrases like these, and the structure of 
these clausulae would determine the form of other phrases 
of similar length, whether improvised or not. So the type 
of sentence used by the early bard would be influenced by 
the use of the tag. That this did not result in monotony, 
but quite the reverse, was due to the varying length of the 
clausula, and to the fact that the bard allowed himself occa¬ 
sionally to disregard the natural place for a pause, at the end 
of the line, and to carry the sentence over into the next verse 
without loss of that grace which Boileau, writing of Malherbe, 
finds in the avoidance of the * run-on ’ line : 

Les stances avec grace apprirent k tomber, 

Et le vers sur le vers n’osa pas enjamber. 

With the rise of the literary epic the stock phrases and verses, 
speaking very generally, ceased to be used, but the laws of 
Homeric rhythm, as they affected the places in the verse 
where breaks of various kinds were preferred, continued to 
be respected. No new caesura was invented by the later 

10 Clausulae after P and T have been studied by Seymour ( T.A.P.A. xvi, 36 ff.); 
those which follow B, by the writer ( T.A.P.A . xxxvi, 116 ff.) and by Witte 
(Giotto, iv, 1 ff., and Pauly-Wissowa, vm, 2244 ff.). Some types of logical units 
which fit the whole verse are noticed in an article by the writer on Versus 
Tetracolos , which is to be published in Classical Philology. 
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poets. Consequently the structure of the sentence shows, in 
the main, the same respect for the chief caesurae. But there 
are many minor variations, and these are characteristic of each 
poet and genre . 81 Hence our appreciation of the style of both 
Homer and the later poets will be increased by a study of 
the clausulae which follow the different caesurae. In the re¬ 
mainder of this paper we shall therefore examine the stylistic 
influence of the hephthemimeral clausula, comparing this with 
other clausulae and with phrases which fit the whole verse, 
noticing occasionally its effect on enjambement , and Anally 
calling attention to the various ways in which later poets 
either followed Homer or deviated from him in the use of 
this clausula. We shall limit ourselves to those verses in 
which there is either (I) a grammatical pause at H, (II) an 
epexegetical clause after H, which may be participial, appo- 
sitional, or adjectival, or (III) a clausula after H which, while 
more or less closely connected with the rest of the sentence, 
still forms by itself a grammatical unit. In the two Homeric 
poems these three groups of verses number about 3500,® or 
about one verse in eight. The proportion in the Homeric 
Hymns is about the same. In Hesiod it is somewhat greater : 
one verse in five in the Thcogony and Works and Days. In 
the literary epos it is in general not one-half as great (in 
Apollonius, for example, the ratio is about 1 : 28 J, 33 but in later 

#l See below, p. 107-108. 

:u 3555 verses; the exact number, however, is of little importance. There are 
some verses about the classification of which all would not agree. This, however, 
does not affect our conclusions, since the same principle of selection has been 
used for all the poets and for all the cacsural clausulae as well as for the phrases 
which tit the whole verse. 

:n K. Witte, “ I >er Hexameter des Knnius," Kh. A/us. 1.XIX (1914)* 223 ff., gives 
the following reasons for the unpopularity of II in Alexandrian times. The Alex¬ 
andrian poets felt that a caesura or pause of any kind was more effective if pre¬ 
ceded by a rather long word. Hence they avoided a word of iambic value 
before P, and a word of the value of an amphibrach before T. Furthermore, 
they liked to end the verse with a word which tilled out the bucolic clausula 
because this gave prominence to the pause which followed. Therefore, as they 
could not neglect the caesura in the third foot without departing too much from 
their Homeric model, thev had to avoid H. 

With this argument the present writer cannot fully agree, for reasons which 
cannot be given without discussing the breaks in the first two feet of the hex- 
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poetry the verses which represent the three groups differ 
widely in their frequency. 

I. In about 1200 Homeric verses a grammatical clause 
introduced by a conjunction or a relative pronoun follows H. 34 
These verses include most of the cases of punctuation at H. 88 
The beginning of a clause so near the end of the verse natu¬ 
rally creates a tendency to enjambement , which is, however, 
far greater when the clause begins at B. 86 Poets of the lit¬ 
erary epic use verses of the type included in this group on 
the whole far less frequently than Homer and Hesiod — a 
clear indication of the decline of H in popularity in the later 
history of the hexameter. 

Hephthemimeral clausulae introduced by *a( are among 
the most common. 87 Similar phrases are found after the 

ameter. It seems likely that Dr. Witte is right in suggesting that the fondness 
for the use of long words , added to the recognition of the caesura in the third 
foot, may partly explain the tendency of the Alexandrian poets to slight H and 
prefer B. But that they preferred to use a long word before a caesura because 
this emphasized the force of the break, does not seem to be supported by the 
evidence. In the bucolic idylls Theocritus uses shorter words , and apparently does 
not avoid the iambic word before P (eg. % in the first one hundred verses of the 
first idyll there are seven in which a word of this metrical value precedes P); in 
A, 1-100, there are but five (six, if we count vs. 53, in which P falls between a 
preposition and its noun). Again, if the Alexandrians avoid a word of the met¬ 
rical value of an amphibrach before T because they wish to place a long word 
before a caesura, they should also avoid a trochaic word in the same position, 
and they do not (e.g. t in the first fifty lines of the Argonautica of Apollonius a 
trochaic word is found before T eight times). Furthermore, Theocritus in his 
bucolic idylls is apparently no more fond of the long word after B than is Homer 
(eg. Id. I, i-ioo, 5 times; A, i-ioo, 7 times). 

54 Punctuation is found at H 26 times because a vocative immediately precedes 
or follows, and 21 times because of the resumption of an interrupted clause. 

86 Some mark of punctuation occurs at H in 779 verses in the stereotyped 
Teubner edition (//. 481, Od. 298). Nearly three-fourths of these belong in 
Group I; in most of the others the punctuation is due to apposition. 

80 When punctuation is found at H, at least a comma occurs at the end of the 
verse about three times out of five. In my article on Versus Tetracolos (see n. 30, 
supra ) it is shown that certain types of sentences which run over the end of the 
verse show a marked tendency to begin either at the beginning of the verse or at B. 

57 525 verses (II. 271, Od. 254). This does not include adverbial teal , or 
verses in which the words following the conjunction do not form a grammatical 
unit (eg. A 77: $ piv /xoi, vp 6 <ppwv tvtoiv teal ip^ei*). 
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other caesurae, somewhat more frequently after P and T, 
somewhat less so after B. They are not common in a whole 
verse, and are never found after the third diaeresis or the 
fourth trochee. They present two points of interest. First, 
the thought which is added by means of the conjunction is 
frequently not essential to the sense, being synonymous or 
suggested by the preceding idea, e.g. E 652: 

cot 8 ’ iyto evOaSe <j>ovov (teal tcrjpa /xtAxuvuv) 

i$ ifjLtOcv tcu & c & u . 38 

Secondly, the treatment of the conjunction with regard to 
partial elision shows that caesura, that is, the place where a 
break of any kind is preferred, has a certain influence on 
prosody, without any reference to the sense. If a short 
vowel follows Kal after H the forbidden fourth trochaic re¬ 
sults ; if a long vowel or a consonant, we have the favorite B. 
In the *al-clausulae under discussion, partial elision and the 
forbidden caesura are found in only 14% of the verses. That 
this is a small proportion may be seen by comparing the ual- 
clausulae which follow P and T. A trial count indicates that 
a #aA:lausula follows one or the other of the caesurae of the 
third foot about once in every twenty verses, the majority 
being found after P. 39 Of 84 of these clausulae noted in Z, 
X, and t, 60, nearly three-fourths, show partial elision. This 
is only natural when the conjunction follows T, for otherwise 
there could be no word-end at this favorite caesura (29 cases). 
But after P partial elision is not necessary: the conjunction 
may be treated as either a long or a short syllable. In the 
former case the result is a word-end at the forbidden third 
diaeresis; in the latter, at the favorite T. In Z, X, and t a 

88 Also A 475, B 401, 413, r 4, 277, A 15, 82, E 156, 398, Z 413, H 29, 290, 
0 226, 450, 557, I 212, 492, 635, 654, K 14, 92, 220, 244, 319, A 9, 387, 432, 443, 
817, M 166, 181, N 267, 318, 430, 0 472, n 91, 299, 334, 539, 624, 853, P 638, 
T 410, T 174, 464, 477,* 66, no, * 607, 0 42, 132, 0 283, S 380, 389, 548, 779, 
e 208, 223, 225, f 259, • 168, 558, k 13, no, 185, 478, X 94, 197, 295, 389, 502, 
M 3ii 327» 342, * 65, ( 274, 294, 0 176, 434, <r 80, 228, « 22, 142, 250, 528. 

89 For the frequency of xal in the various positions in the verse, see La Roche, 
WieH. Stud, xvn, 165 ff. The figures given above differ from those of La Roche 
because they have reference only to those verses in which xal is a conjunction and 
introduces a grammatical clausula. La Roche (p. 173) has overlooked X 514. 
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*a 4 clausula follows P 55 times, and in 24 of these verses 
(42%) the conjunction is treated as a long syllable. That 
is, in the hephthemimeral /taAclausula the forbidden caesura 
is permitted in 14% of the cases, while in the penthemimeral 
clausula it is allowed in 42 %. This is added evidence that a 
word-end at the fourth trochaic is avoided much more than at 
the third diaeresis, because (if the reason given above is ac¬ 
cepted) the former separates two alternative caesurae, while 
the latter divides two pairs of caesurae. 

The «o 4 clausula in the later hexameter poetry presents 
little of interest. The Alexandrians employ it less than 
Homer, with the exception of Aratus, who uses it almost 
twice as frequently. Quintus is fond of this clausula. Non- 
nus, however, uses it only 11 times in the first six books of 
the Dionysiaca. With regard to the avoidance of a word-end 
at the fourth trochaic, we notice that Quintus in nearly one- 
half of the laAclausulae which follow H treats the conjunction 
as a short syllable. 

A clause introduced by hi is found after H somewhat less 
frequently than a *at-clausula. 40 In Hesiod’s Works and 
Days and in Aratus it is twice as frequent as in Homer; the 
other poets, except Manetho, use it sparingly, and Callima¬ 
chus and Nonnus (in the first six books of the Dionysiaca ) 
avoid it altogether. 

rc-clauses offer some points of similarity with the teal - 
clauses, but are much less numerous. 41 The * runovers ’ are 
also much less frequent. 43 The clausula sometimes repeats 
an idea already expressed, e.g. in T 71, 

omrorepoi 8< #ce vucr}<rr) (ccptio'o’tov tc y 607x01),' 43 

but more often adds a thought which is rather suggested by 
the first part of the verse than essential to the narrative, e.g. 
in 0 48: 

Tapyapov * tv&a 8c ot tc/xcvos (/Jo>/i,os t« tftnjcts). 44 

40 324 times (//. 202, Od. 122). 41 183 in all (//. 92, Od. 91). 

43 Runovers after the hephthemimeral clausula introduced by 64 , 32 °fc ; «r al, 
26 ; re, 9 c /o. 

43 Cf. * 790, 7 223, k 453, f 321, » 391. 

44 Cf. A 66, 273, n 798, T 93, * 341, 673, 719, Q 34, 0 358, 6 419, 422, e 418, 
440, e 341, 363, * 147, 567, X 55, 87, 192, ( 389, 0 468, p 23, 9 46, v 15, X I 7 6 - 
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A noteworthy use of this clausula for rhetorical effect is 
found in the speech of Zeus at the beginning of 0 . Here 
four times within the compass of less than a page the poet 
uses the break at H to separate the ‘ polar ’ 46 expressions 
(each time accompanied by anaphora) with which the angry 
god emphasizes the supremacy of his power: 


k(kXvt( fjLtv , ndvrcs re Otol irdcai rt dtaivat. — 5 
iravrcs 8 ’ i£dirre<r$t 9 tot iracral r« Otaxvtu. — 20 
avrrj kcv yairj ipxxraipl avrrj t « $aXa<r<rrj. — 24 
roaarov «yu> irept r dpi $€wv irepi r dpi avOponrtav. 



Te-clausulae are found after P, T, and B, but not after the 
third diaeresis or the fourth trochaic; they are not common 
in a whole verse. In the later epic the hephthemimeral Te- 
clausula varies greatly in frequency; in Hesiod, both the 
Oppianic poems, Manetho, and the Orphic Argonautica and 
Hymns it is more common than in Homer. On the other 
hand, Aratus, Callimachus, and Theocritus use it but once 
or twice each, and Nonnus not at all in the first 3000 lines of 
the Dionysiaca. 

In the use of other connectives after H, Homer is some¬ 
what freer than the later poets, except Aratus and Quintus. 
Nonnus in the first six books of the Dionysiaca allows no con¬ 
nective except Kai (and that rarely) to follow this caesura. 46 


II. The hephthemimeral clausulae in which a participle, 
adjective, or appositive determines the grammatical unity, are 
found less often than the clausulae just described. A par¬ 
ticiple or participial phrase begins at H 282 times {II. 137, 

46 See Kemmer in Schanz, Beitrage z. hist. Syntax , xv (1893), for the signifi¬ 
cance of the ‘ polar ’ expressipn. 

48 A 7<ip-clause stands after H in Homer 27 times, in the Aspis once, in The¬ 
ocritus once, in Apollonius 5 times, in the Orphic Argonautica once, in Quintus 
twice; an ^-clause, in Homer 17 times, in Hesiod, IVorhs and Days , once, in 
Aratus once, in Nicander 5 times, in Oppian, Cyn. once, in Orph. Argon, once, 
in Quintus twice; a relative clause, in Homer 83 times (//. 40, Od. 43), in Hesiod 
9 times, Aratus 6, Apollonius 10, Nikander 3, Oppian, Hal. 2, Cyn. 4, Manetho 9, 
Orph. Argon. 5, Quintus 2. The figures for other connectives are: in Homer, 
1 )St 18, lit 4, drip 2, dXXd 2, fra 8, 6 ippa I; Hesiod, 1, Hi I; Aratus, drdp 
2; Quintus, Hi and bppa 1 each. 
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Od. 145). It is also found in a whole verse and after each 
of the other three caesurae, being about twice as common 
after B. 47 It is never used after the fourth trochaic, and only 
twice after the third diaeresis. 4 * Sometimes the same phrase 
by extension may be made to fit several caesurae. 49 Many 
familiar tags belong among these clausulae. 60 It is rare that 
a participle which stands after the fourth thesis is embedded 
in a phrase which begins before H and is continued without 
a break in the next verse, e.g. in T 336 f.: 

KCU ifJLTJV TTOTl&fyfJLCVOV alel 

Xvyprjv iyytXiijv. 

In the Homeric Hymns the participial clausula after H is 
slightly less frequent than in Homer; in Hesiod, slightly 
commoner. In Alexandrian times it is considerably less im¬ 
portant, and in the very late epic it is rare: in the two works 
assigned to Oppian, the Orphic poems (except the Hymns), 
and the first six books of Nonnus’ Dionysiaca , it is found less 
than a score of times in all. Quintus, however, uses it almost 
as frequently as the Alexandrians. 

An adjectival clausula after H is found in 101 verses (//. 48, 
Od. 53). It usually consists of a pair of adjectives, 61 a brief 
comparison, 62 or a single adjective of five, six, or seven sylla¬ 
bles. 63 Long adjectives are very common after B. 64 Twice 
in Homer a single adjective fills out the verse after T, 66 and 

47 T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 117. 

48 2 600, e 234 (with comma at the forbidden break); cf. T 350. 

49 Eg. &&Kpv x^ovacL, KaT 4 idxpv xt° vaa i 9 a\ipdp rard Sdtcpv x^ovaa. 

60 Eg. t 6 Z<jjp (1 ro\ 4 puop f alxnv*) W Aaraotai (Tpwecrcri) ye yuri'wf, <J\o- 

<pwi a (d0e/ii<rrca, dirari}\ia, tt€tt vvpJva y ncexapur/u^va) itvkipCjs dpapvta s, 

rWw pXe/iealrvr, dieaxVM^vor Ifrop, ktX. 

61 Eg. vioi ifrd# TaXaiol. 

52 E.g. 0X071 cfaXop dXicf)*; similarly after T: 0Xo>l ef*eXo* 'Hfalffroio 
(P, 88), and after B (see T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 117). 

M dXipLvprjipTojp, fiadvbivi}€VTo%, SoXixvP^tploktiv, l$vwrlwpa f KaXXiTXoKdpLoio , 
Krjp€a<n<f>op^rovi 9 KvaroTpwpoio, XiTapoKp^Stfivoty XiwapoTXoKdfioio, dpOoKpaipdujp , 
rrfXtKXelroiOy <poivLKoirdpyoi (-01/f), 0om*o0a€iK6r; 'ErcoicXiye/ijf, '^iicXije/i;*, 
'HpaKXrfctrji. 

M More than 200 different adjectives in about 1000 verses ( T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 
119). 

66 5 viM)KaiciKO<rlp£Tpov ('P 264), SvwKaitiKoalirrixv (0 678). 
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once in the Orphic Hymns (x, 23, a\\oTpiofiop<fx>8uuT€) after P. 
No adjective completes the verse after the third diaeresis, but 
afuxdaKotaaav stands after the fourth trochaic (A 753 M ). Ad¬ 
jectival clauses which fill the whole verse are not uncommon 
in Homer. 

Similar to the long adjective is the long participle, usually 
attributive, 67 which is found 29 times, and the patronymic, 68 
which occurs 14 times. In general, the single word which 
fits the hephthemimeral clausula is used sparingly in 
Homer. 69 

The adjectival clausula after H is rare in the later epic, 
except in the Orphic Hymns. 90 

The hephthemimeral clausula is appositional in 234 verses 
(//. 155, Od. 79). The majority of these clausulae are proper 
names; 61 others denote kinship. 63 We also find familiar tags, 
e.g ko<t fiTfTopc \aa>v, Oepairovrts ''Apijos, pr\<rrtopi <f>6/3oto, p£ya 
kvBos 'AgcuSiv, Kpelovaa yvvam&p, ktA. Similar appositional 
clauses are found in the whole verse, 6 * and after each of the 
other caesurae. 64 They do not occur after the third diaeresis 
or after the fourth trochaic caesura. They are less common 
in Alexandrian times, and rare in the very late epic, except 
the Orphic Hymns . M 

III. The clausulae thus far considered have all followed 
at least a slight pause in the sense. We have still to examine 
almost as many in which the thought of the clausula is a unit 
distinct from that of the first part of the verse, although there 
is usually no logical pause at H. These clausulae consist of 

M Where Antimachus read 

ST a vXitofiuvdtjr, tcaraXafio^U roio, saraTftfrrjwTwr (-1/(171), wtpipuxipu) u*ra, Ttpi- 
<Pai*oii 4 *oio t VTipr)¥op* 6 mu) 9 . 

*** ' A\cyrf*opl 6 ao, N 17X174 ddao, Uujrf^opldao, Utpcrfiddao 9 II77X174^00, TcXf/u*- 
rcdSao. 

About 150 times in all. This is rather less frequently than we should infer 
from the trial count of Bekker (/fom. Rli\tter % i, I4S). 

60 See below, p. 108 f. 61 See below, p. 103 f. 

<5J Especially i/ 16 f or *d4«: B 638, 756, A 367, E 108, K 314, 435, A 563, M 309,, 
X 67, 792, O 281, 515, rrX. 

M See the article on Versus Tetracoloi. 

M T.A.F.A. xxxvi, 117. 66 See below, p. 108. 
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a proper or common noun, usually with modifier, and form 
the predominant type of Homeric tag. 

The use of names with epithets is a well-known charac¬ 
teristic of Homeric style; the extent to which the epithets 
are chosen with reference to the various breaks is not so 
widely recognized. 60 An examination of the Homeric poems 
with this in mind shows that the poet is fond of devoting to 
the name of a prominent character, whether god or mortal, 
either a whole verse, 67 or the clausula after P, T, H, or B; 68 
he has in stock also many combinations of names and adjec¬ 
tives which exactly fill the last three feet, although frequently 
a progressive word, like *at or a preposition, precedes and 
prevents the * forbidden ’ caesura from being too prominent. 
For example, W A prefix loyeaipa follows the third diaeresis 
seven times, and there are many other similar combinations. 69 
It is worthy of notice that no proper-name tag follows the 
fourth trochaic. 

The large number of hephthemimeral proper-name tags in 
Homer is somewhat surprising : 70 if we take only those inde¬ 
pendent tags which are found at least five times, we find that 
the hephthemimeral clausula containing a proper name, while 
somewhat less frequent than the third trochaic tag, is nearly 
four times as common as the penthemimeral tag. 71 All the 
greater divinities except Artemis, all the leading Achaean 
heroes (except the lesser Aias), Priam, Hector, Alcinoiis, 
Eumaeus, Eurycleia, and about fifty other characters, both 
divine and human, have at least one hephthemimeral tag 

66 The late Professor Seymour (to whose teaching is due the interest of the 
present writer in the influence of the breaks in the verse on Homeric style) 
pointed out the importance of the proper-name tags which follow P, T, and B, 
but did not pay much attention to H; cf. T.A.P.A. xvi, 36. 

67 See the article on Versus Tetracolos. 

See, in addition to Professor Seymour’s article, T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 122. 

69 Eg. &pyvp 6 ro£os ' AsrbWwv, *E/cropor &vdpo(f> 6 yoto, TpwiXov Iviriox&puyvy 
Tpwt&Sbjp PaOvKbXxujv, 'EXXdSo* ctipvx^poio, 'EXXdSa KaWiyOvaiKa , *1 pfipov tcu- 
wa\oia<rrfs f 'Apyeot liriro/ 96 ro 40 , kt\. 

70 751 in all (//. 432, Od. 319). 

71 After T, 755 times; after P, 119 times; after H, 455 times. For the third 
trochaic and penthemimeral tags, see T.A.P.A. xvi, 36 ff.; no figures are avail¬ 
able for B. 
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each; and a few have three or four if we include the varia¬ 
tions which are necessary in forming different cases. 72 Arti¬ 
fice is required to adjust some names to the clausula: the 
names Eumaeus and Patroclus are regularly put in the voca¬ 
tive, 78 and Alcinoiis and Idomeneus, from their metrical form, 
require periphrasis. 74 Some hephthemimeral tags may be 
extended by the addition of a word so as to form a clausula 
which fits a caesura of the third foot; 76 the longer tag is 
generally more common (as we should expect), but sometimes 
the reverse is true: cvpv xpelav ' Ayapep,v(ov occurs 12 times 
and Kpeuov'Ayapepixov (without the adverb) 28 times. Names 
of countries and the most common gentile names are likewise 
fashioned into hephthemimeral clausulae. 76 

The common-noun hephthemimeral clausula is almost as 
frequent 77 in Homer as the proper-name clausula and is 
treated in much the same way. 78 Here belongs a large num¬ 
ber of familiar tags: airepclai airoiva, d\o? aTpvyeroio, £e»8a>po<? 
apovpa, <f)iKTi£oo<i ala, epiftcoAov (trUipav) apovpav, hoXiyotnciov 
€yX 0<t > apyvporfkov, tt epucaWet (-ea) Sl<f>p<p (-0 v), o? 

’-Name* of divinities: yXavKuwit ’A0t)ktj, &ibt i/JAf (itedtpyot, *Xir6ro£of) 
*Air6XXwi% xP V(T t Vi0t # Api|», fiporoXolyov *Apijof, di&r)Xo¥ *Aprja 9 XP 1 '*^ 7 ? ’A <Ppo 5 lrr) 
(also in gen., dat., and acc.), Arj^riyp, ¥*<p<Xrjytp 4 Ta (ffnpowrjyfp^ra) 

Zci»f, Ai6% aiyi6\oio (this is, however, usually part of a longer tag). Ad Tepwixc- 
pa\>¥tp % ipiovno* *K ppfj% 9 Kparvt dpy€i<p6¥Tij% 9 \ct'xwXo'os (xpve6tipQ*o\) *IIpi7, pi¥o\ 
\{<pal<TToio 9 k\vt6% Jyyocrlyaio f, kptiufv t*oanryepov * Aldao, ' Al&i xAero- 
w’ujXip; xXerdt * ApufiiTpirrh icaXfjt dXo<n* drift, irroXiwoptfoi 'KretO, xaXX^^i'por 
(to&o&dicTvXot (0ae<riM^porot, \pv<r6tipo¥0 %) *Hu>t, O/rif dpyvp6w(^a 9 w6$a% 
ukta*\pi%, &o\6*<7(Tcl KaXrCu^, ptydXoio Kp6roio. 

Names of most prominent mortals: Kptiu?¥ ' AyapJp¥u>¥ 9 TfXepuouoi Afar, w66at 
u)kv% (ucydtfvnot) Ax*\Xcrt, A\tXXeG, Kpartpdt A 40 Mi) 5 ijt, {arf*6t 

Xaof, Mer/Xaot duvpu>¥ % d>aP6r ( without fior)v) Mfv/Xaof, ToXuprjru (wroXlropfot) 
'< >flr<T(rf i'»f, wo\rpii\a¥ i l&ivjer, lwrrj\dra NVjruip, xopetfcdoXot ’Kxrwp, llplapoi 
Ilptduoto draxrov, rpo<pdt (without <>tXi) ) KvpexXcia. 

7J llarpdk Xfif Ifnf, Kruaic (n.i^ra (hut once, Kfpaiof 0<popfl6 1). 

,4 pl¥Ot AXxit'dotO, <Jt*<VQ% * \&0p*VT)0t. 

7i A jf. p4vo\ ’ A\ki*6oio and itpdv uJyot * A Xxt * 6040 . 

7n Auu/rfi ’A x ai °tf p*ydt*vpoi *Ax«“d» AaraiJi' raxeirwXwr, ffpu at 

Axatoi’f* AaKi$aipo¥a 8ia¥ 9 KaXeAutrot jpa¥¥rjt. 

77 t»<** times (//. 392, OJ. 277). This dues not include prepositional phrases, 
which arc mentioned below. 

71 The common-noun clause is also f» -und in a whole verse; after P,T, and U, 

an«l after the third diaeresis; rarelv or never after the fourth trochaic. 

- • 
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afuj>i€\i(T<Tr) < i, evepyea vfja, Berra 1 ; apcfn/cinreXXov, xpvaeia kv- 
7 reWa, <f>oppuyya Xlyecav, KaXXlrpi^e; (-a?) Zmroi (-ow), tcpa- 
repdivv^a; ( epiavyeva '► , vyfrrj^ea<;) iTnrois, apyrpn reepavvcp, ^eptrl 
(TTi&dprjai, peyaXqTopa 0 vpov, peXavo; davaroio, iroXtv evpva - 
yviav, aini) ’moXUdpov, 7rvpb<; aiOopevoto, <f>a&; 77 eXloio , ktX. 

In the later epos the proper-name clausula becomes 
rarer, 79 and the common-noun clausula increases greatly in 
frequency; 80 in Homer one occurs about once in every 40 
verses, but Maximus has one in 14, Nicander one in 19, 
Nonnus one in 27. In the Dionysiaca two-thirds of all the 
hephthemimeral clausulae of the types that we have con¬ 
sidered take this form. Quintus alone of the very late poets 
uses it sparingly (once in every 90 verses). 

The metrical character of these clausulae is worth noting. 
It has been remarked that Homer strongly prefers to end a 
word after the first short syllable of the fifth foot rather than 
at the end of this foot (hence rtvyji €K€lto rather than revyea 
tceiTo). The common-noun hephthemimeral clausulae, which 
consist, with few exceptions, of two words, show the following 
position of the first word-end : 

After the bucolic diaeresis (7roA.1v evpvayviav) 116 times 

After the fifth thesis (itpijv tKaTOfiftriv) 121 times 

After the fifth trochee (dforepeiW a 7 roiva) 224 times 

After the fifth diaeresis ( BoXi^oo-kiov *yx°s) 1 9° times 

This table indicates that for this group of verse-ends at least, 
a trisyllabic word is found at the end of the verse in much 
less than one-half of all the verses (cf. Bekker, Horn. Blatter , 
1, 148). Even if we accept this rule as expressing the prefer¬ 
ence of Homer, we must notice that the later poets, beginning 
with Nicander, make the first word of the clausula which we 
are examining end with the fifth foot (as in BoXi^oo-kiov ey^o?) 
at least twice as often as after the first short syllable of the 
fifth foot (as in Ba>p<n apovpa ). In the first six books of 
the Dionysiaca of Nonnus fully 80% of the common-noun 

79 It is found less than 200 times (as against 750 for Homer) in about 40,000 
lines, beginning with Alexandrian times. 

90 Except in Apollonius Rhodius, Aratus, Callimachus, and Theocritus, who 
employ it less than Homer does. 
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clausulae which follow H have a word-end at the fifth diaere¬ 
sis. For reasons which have yet to be explained, the poets 
of the literary epic ceased to use the adjective which exactly 
fills the bucolic clausula, e.g. ap<f>tpeXaivai, u and showed a 
strong preference for one of the metrical value ^ or 

_vy, and this adjective they placed by choice just before 

the sixth foot. An excellent illustration of this preference is 
found in the hephthemimeral clausulae containing the noun 
auijp, which are fashioned after the Homeric Xrjurropei avSpet, 
and often, like this expression, are mere periphrases for nouns 
of status or calling, eg. cnrap^ropa<i, ,a Sa<f>qTopa<i t rjyrjTopas, 
OpaavKapSios, Orjpijropet, iTrifiqTopei, tcapTrofnropoi, peyaXr/To- 
pas, peravcumos, v&pqropas, Trainmaucropas, 1roXvtiSe’as, tto\v~ 
■gprfpovas, TreTrwfievos, rexvqropas, ridatrevropet, Tidoaeurpo^xvi. 

The clausula consisting of a noun with modifier and prepo¬ 
sition is found after H 215 times (//. 134, Od. 8i). It is 
common after P, T, and B, and at the beginning of the verse, 
but rare after the third diaeresis and the fourth trochaic. 88 
Many familiar tags are found among these clausulae; 84 some 
of them by a slight variation follow other caesurae: lv Sat 
Xvyprj, lv Srjuhrjn, tv aivrj Sijuhrjn (B, H, and T); varplSa 
yaiav (terminal accusative), k irarpiSa yaiav, atfv (Iprjv) & 
irarplSa yaiav (B, H, third diaeresis, and T). 86 The prepo¬ 
sitional clausula is used after H with varying degrees of 
frequency in later epic, being especially uncommon in the 
Alexandrian poets (except Aratus), and in Quintus, Nonnus, 
and Oppian’s Halieutica ; in the Cynegetica , however, it is 
more common than in Homer. 

In concluding our examination of the hephthemimeral clau¬ 
sulae, we should mention a phrase, which, like the proper- 
>l 7 \AJ\A. xxxvi, 121. 

The proper case «>f dn)p is to be supplied. Manctho and Oppian are espe¬ 
cially f«»nd of these periphrases. 

M /r'KIXtdi A fiSh ( *= <x)S). 

K.g, the svnonytnous expressions a yd oi'XaMd* dyflpwr, it Sovwop AtSyrup, it 
'pvXowiP airy)*, purr d puiXoy # ApifOf, kt\. 

0 The most common prepositions after II in independent clausulae are iwi 
(44 times', ip (43 times), and it i >7 times b antfll occurs but once (1 60 >, and 
dvri not at all — «|uitc naturally, for this preposition is found only 12 times in 
Homer, and always at the beginning of a foot. 
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name clausula, is particularly characteristic of the early epic. 
This consists of a pair of words, usually nouns, joined to¬ 
gether by tc ... T£, tc .. . tca(, KalrfSe, or rj&e . . . teal (226 
times: II. 117, Od. 109). These are slightly more frequent 
in Hesiod, slightly less so in the Homeric Hymns. In the 
later epic, with the exception of Aratus and Manetho, they 
are rare. 86 That this clausula is used omatus causa is shown 
by the nature of the pair of words, which are sometimes 
‘ polar,’ e.g. Hpyov re Itto? re, av&p&v re 6 eoiv re, irpoao-a) Kal 
(nrCtrau), sometimes nearly or quite synonymous, eg. yjrapados 
T€ k6viS T€, ‘'p'VXV T€ p€VOS T€, TT0X.ep.0l T€ pa%ai T€, j 3 ov\lJV T€ 
v 6 ov re, davarov re popov re, tnova'grj re 7 dtp re, <f>i\ 6 rr)ri Kal 
evvrj, Kpelaaov Kal dpeiov, and sometimes names of things the 
second of which is naturally suggested by or connected with 
the first, eg. %eipd<; re 7 roSas re, err 6 pa re plvas re, Kid apis koi 
aoihrj, fipaxriv re ttqctiv re. 

Our examination of the hephthemimeral clausula has indi¬ 
cated that the Greek hexameter poets differ widely both in 
the extent to which they admit a break at H and in the 
effect of this break upon their sentences and upon the 
arrangement of the sentences in a single hexameter or in 
groups of hexameters. We may make this clearer by taking 
a few selected examples: 

I. The Cynegetica and Halieutica, which until about a cen¬ 
tury ago were assigned to a single Oppian, are now known 
to have been written by different poets. This might have 
been detected by noting the use of the hephthemimeral clau¬ 
sula in the two poems. In the Cynegetica a clausula of this 
kind is found about once in every 10 verses, nearly as often 
as in Homer; in the Halieutica, once in 21 verses, more 
rarely than in any other Greek epic poem of equal length 
except the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. 87 

M None in Callimachus, Maximus, or Nonnus, Dion . i-vi; one in Apollonius 
Rhodius; two in Oppian, Cyn . ; three each in Nicander and Oppian, Hal.; four 
in Orph . Argon and seven in Quintus. 

87 Musaeus, Hero and Leander (341 verses), has as few hephthemimeral clau- 
sulae as Apollonius (one in 28 verses), but most of these are common-noun 
clausuiae. 
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2 . Aratus and Nicander wrote didactic poems under the 

same general influence of Alexandria. The former makes a 

% _ 

pause at H nearly twice as often as the latter, but Nicander 
uses the common-noun clausula about three times as fre¬ 
quently as Aratus does. 

3. Aratus and Callimachus were contemporaries, but em¬ 
ployed different genres ; Aratus uses a hephthemimeral clau¬ 
sula more than six times as frequently. If we take the same 
poet, but different genres, the difference is not great: in the 
epic idylls of Theocritus the clausula is found once in 17 
verses, in the bucolic idylls once in 18, and in the mimetic 
idylls once in 14. 

4. Finally, if we take the same genre, but widely different 
periods, we note a striking difference. In the Homeric Hymns 
the clausulae are about as frequent as in Homer (one in 8 
verses), and the different varieties are represented in some¬ 
what similar proportions. 88 In Callimachus, as we have seen, 
they are very rare (one in 60 verses). But in the Orphic 
Hymtts they are more common than in any other Greek hex¬ 
ameter poetry (one in 4.8 verses). Punctuation at H is like¬ 
wise very common (in about 10% of the verses in Hermann’s 
edition). This is not due to a neglect of B, for a pause is 
made at this caesura almost twice as frequently as in Homer, 
but to the type of sentence which is employed : the composers 
have abandoned the narrative style of the Homeric Hymns 
and Callimachus, and devote their attention chiefly to the 
descriptive phrase. Hence enjambement is very rare (only 
four cases in the first !7 Hymns), and more than one-third of 
the hephthemimeral clausulae are appositional or adjectival. 
The adjective clausula is eight times as frequent as in Homer, 
and there are almost as many of these clausulae in about 1100 
lines of the Hymns as in the 40,coo hexameter verses, begin¬ 
ning with Alexandrian hexameter poetry, which we have ex¬ 
amined. 89 Esj>ccially common is the use of two adjectives not 

w Except that the name-clausula is considerably less frequent, and the common* 
noun clausula considerably more frequent. 

The use of the adjective in the Orphic Hymns has been discussed in my 
article on Versus Tetracoios . 
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joined by a connective, after H — a feature almost unknown 
before. We notice further that $e-clausulae are rare (five 
times in about 1100 verses) and that the comma is the only 
mark of punctuation at H. 

The results of our study may be summarized as follows: 

I. H, like B, is a subordinate caesura because it stands 
farther than P or T from the rhythmical middle of the hex¬ 
ameter. It is alternative to B, and, like this caesura, is occa¬ 
sionally used for the location of the chief pause in the thought. 
It is less frequent than either P, T, or B, but is used in much 
the same way, especially in the Homeric poems. Here the 
logical clausulae which follow the four recognized caesurae 
show a remarkable resemblance in structure and use to each 
other and to clauses which occasionally fill a whole verse. 
This feature of style, which is typical of the early epic, and 
especially of Homer, makes it very doubtful whether we can 
base any theories of the origin.of the hexameter upon the 
phenomena of caesura — a more probable explanation of the 
caesurae being, not the survival of the end of an original 
short verse, but the early bard’s need for improvisation and 
his desire for variety of rhythm. 

II. In the Homeric Hymns and in Hesiodic poetry there 
is comparatively little change from Homer in the use of the 
hephthemimeral clausula, except that Hesiod uses it somewhat 
more frequently. The Alexandrians, with the exception of 
Aratus, employ the clausula less often, probably because they 
prefer B. Nonnus and his followers show a decided tendency 
to avoid a pause in sense at H, but in the Orphic poems such 
a pause is common, and in the Hymns is found in greater 
proportion than in any other Greek hexameter poetry. 

III. In the use of different grammatical clausulae after 
H, Homer shows the greatest variety. A special feature of 
Homeric style is the clausula the unity of which is due to the 
use of a proper name, an adjective, or re . . . re. Beginning 
with the Homeric Hymns , the proper-name clausula is less 
used, and the common-noun clausula begins to increase in 
popularity, until in Nicander, Maximus, Manetho, Oppian, 
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and the Nonnians one-half or more of all the clausulae which 
follow H are of this type. 

IV. Both the structure of the sentence and the order of 
words are strongly influenced, especially in Homer, by the 
tendency to break the meter by a word-end, and the rhythm 
by a pause in the sense, at certain points in the verse, and to 
avoid word-ends and pauses in sense at others. Investigation 
of this tendency must be carried much farther before we can 
understand adequately the relation of the preferred breaks in 
the verse to the expression of the poet’s thought. But the 
results so far obtained have shown that one of the chief 
beauties of Homeric style — to use the words which the pres¬ 
ent King Edward VII Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge applies to the Authorized Version of the Bible — 
is its “cadences homely and sublime.” 

Sir Arthur T. Quillcr-Couch, On the Art of Writing (1916), 151. The 
author is himself an ardent admirer of Homer: “ Were this University to limit 
me to three texts on which to preach Knglish Literature to you, I should choose 
the Bible in our Authorized Version, Shakespeare, and Homer. . . . Hut Homer, 
who comes neither within my map, nor within the ambit of the Tripos, would — 
because he most evidently holds the norm, the essence, the secret of all — rank 
first of the three for my purpose ” (p. 229). 
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VIII. — Horace on the Nature of Satire 

% 

By Professor B. L. ULLMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

Horace’s fourth Satire deals with the purpose, style, pub¬ 
lication, and especially the methods of satire. On all of these 
matters Horace makes himself clear except on the last, the 
methods of satire. His failure to do so is, I think, deliberate, 
and is the reason for the current confusion in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the poem. To clear away this confusion is the bold 
undertaking of this paper. 

Horace begins by describing the writers of the Old Greek 
Comedy: they branded with great freedom the individual bad 
man, thief, libertine, murderer; Lucilius is, in the first place, 
closely dependent on them, secondly, he is witty and keen, 
but, thirdly, he is harsh in composition. The chief topic of 
the satire is indicated in these first lines and specifically in 
the words: Si quis erat dignus describi . . . multa cum liber- 
tate notabant. Horace began in this way with the evident 
intention of characterizing his own attitude. The important 
matter after all was not what the Old Comedy or even Lu¬ 
cilius had done, but what Horace was doing and was going 
to do. We must therefore look for a revelation of Horace’s 
attitude towards the characteristic of the Old Comedy indi¬ 
cated in these lines. But here we encounter a difficulty. 
What is meant by the words just quoted, and in what respect, 
therefore, is Lucilius dependent on the Old Comedy ? Pri¬ 
marily, the Old Comedy and Lucilius satirized living indi¬ 
viduals indiscriminately — “rich man, poor man, beggarman, 
thief,” and secondarily, they said just what they wanted to say. 1 
In substantiation of the first point, we may note the form of 
expression, si quis erat dignus describi , which is far more 
emphatic than dignos describi would be. Then we may cite 
the authority of a number of the editors, e.g. Kiessling-Heinze, 

1 Libertas , like English 4 freedom * and similar words, includes both the manner 
and the person concerned — ‘ telling everything about everybody? Thus it rein¬ 
forces the primary thought of the passage besides giving the secondary. 
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by whom the satirizing by name characteristic of the Old 
Comedy is contrasted with the * enigmatic ’ or allusive style 
of the Middle Comedy, and Lejay, whose comment is: “ sans 
^gards pour le rang ou pour la fortune." It is this charac- 
teristic of Lucilius which Horace mentions in Serm. 11, i, 69: 

Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim. 


As regards the second point, the meaning of multa cum 
libertate , we must not be misled by Horace’s remarks in the 
tenth Satire into believing that it was severity and bitterness 
of invective that was in his mind. Libertas has a good con¬ 
notation in two similar passages.' In Epist. 11, 1, 145 ff., the 
history of the satirical Fescennine verses is described : Liber¬ 
tas .. . lusit amabiliter donee iam saevus apertam in rabiem 
coepit verti iocus et per honestas ire domos impune minax* 
In A.P. 281 ff., successit vetus his comoedia non sine multa 
laude, sed in vitium libertas excidit et vim dignam lege regi, 
i.i. liberty became license. Likewise in a good connotation 
are Quintilian’s words about Lucilius (x, 1, 94): libertas 
atque inde accrbitas; cf. mi, 8, 48; x, i, 65; xi, i, 137; etc. 
Nor can it be argued that the use of multa with libertate 
makes a difference: much liberty is still liberty and not 
license. Furthermore, there can be no point in making 
Horace begin with an adverse criticism which he does not 
defend. 


Lucilius’ second quality, wit, is probably not intended to 
be included in his dependence on the Old Comedy, as the 
third quality, harsh verse composition, surely is not so in¬ 
cluded. We must not misinterpret faeetus , ‘witty.’ It is not 
equivalent to comis et urbanus of 1, 10, 65, as asserted by 
Kiessling-Heinzc, and therefore does not mean that Lucilius 
is restrained and gentle in his wit; this would be quite incon¬ 
sistent with Horace’s attitude in the tenth Satire. Nor, on 
the other hand, does it refer to aggressive, bitter wit. As a 
matter of fact, Horace is not for the moment making any 


1 The two phases of lilertiis mentioned in the preceding note are clearly indi¬ 
cated here: the manner is destrihcl in the first clause ( sjrtus . . . locus) and 
the persons concerned in the second { per . . . mini.x «. 
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distinction between different kinds of wit; he is paying 
Lucilius a compliment without reservation. 8 

The language describing Lucilius’ freedom in attack and 
his wit is, therefore, at the worst, non-committal, at the best, 
laudatory, quite in contrast with the language concerning his 
composition, which is frankly condemnatory, and has to be 
justified in the passage that follows. In place of the discus¬ 
sion about Lucilius’ composition, we should expect Horace to 
announce his own position in reference to the Old Comedy 
and Lucilius, but he sidesteps cleverly by means of the dis¬ 
cussion of style. 4 How well he has succeeded is shown by 
the fact that some editors think that Horace is classing him¬ 
self with Lucilius and the Old Comedy, while others assert 
that he is disclaiming all connection with them! 

The discussion of Lucilius’ composition seems to be a bid 
for favor, as it implies that Horace is extremely careful in his 
own composition. At the same time he must have been con¬ 
fident that others felt as he did. The particular charge 
against Lucilius is the careless rapidity of his production — 
“ 200 verses an hour while standing on one foot,” he humor¬ 
ously puts it. A contemporary poet comes in for the same 
criticism. This productivity is by implication explained as 
due to the desire to get a reputation through publication and 
recitation. A certain contemporary, Fannius, is the one who 
is charged with the desire for publicity, but the impression is 
left on the reader that Lucilius’ verbosity is due to the same 
cause. 6 Of Fannius, Horace says: Beatus Fannius ultro 
delatis capsis et imagine. To the many interpretations of 
this sentence I have a partially new one to add: Fannius is 
generous in giving away free copies, not of single libelli 
either, but of cases containing ten or a dozen books of a 
single (voluminous) work, expensive copies at that, illustrated 

8 Horace himself states in Serm . I, 10, 3-4 (and I think that his tongue is not 
in his cheek as he says it) that in the fourth Satire he had praised Lucilius for 
his wit. 

4 For the reasons, see below, p. 128. 

6 Horace no doubt had in mind the remark of Lucilius that he was writing 
not for Scipio and other learned men, but for more ordinary mortals (592 ff. 
Marx.), Horace, on the other hand, writes for the learned {Serm. 1, 10, 81 ff.). 
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with portrait of the author. Contrast with that Horace’s 
meagre output and his reluctance to publish. 6 In calling 
Fannius beatus ,' happy,’ there is a play on the other meaning 
of beatus , * prosperous,’ since Fannius must be prosperous if 
he can afford such extravagant generosity. 7 This interpreta¬ 
tion is almost necessary for the contrast with the next words, 
that no one reads Horace’s writing, and that he is even afraid 
to give (free) public recitations because some people do not 
like satire {genus hoc , vs. 24). Thus Horace comes to his 
starting point, the methods of satire, and in this indirect way 
partially states his attitude toward Lucilius and the Old 
Comedy in the matter of personal attack. Even if he does 
attack individuals as the Old Comedy and Lucilius do (he 
does not admit it), it makes no difference, for no one knows it. 
Some people do not like satire because they have weaknesses 
which attract the attention of the satirist (see below, p. 126). 
They charge the satirist with attacking even friends, provided 
he can get a laugh thereby, and with an itch for publicity. 
These people all hate poets. Thus Horace gives the alleged 
purpose of satire (making fun of people) and the alleged 
method (indiscriminate attack). Since the desire for publi¬ 
cation is also mentioned and since the style of satire is hinted 
at in the word poetas and perhaps in illn'crit , we have in 
these few words the four points at issue. 

Horace in answer takes the last charge first and says that 
his verse and that of Lucilius is not poetry. His purpose is 
to indicate further the proper style of satire. It should be 
colloquial, like comedy. The discussion is aimed, not at con¬ 
temporary admirers of Lucilius," but at those who hold that 


6 For ultra delutis, cf. Efisf. I, 12, 22, ultra defer; also verses 36-38 of this 
satire, and, fur the contrast with what follows, verses 71-73. In the essentials of 
my interpretation I tin« 1 myself anticipated by Doederlein. His view is apparently 
nut even quoted elsewhere. 

7 As no royalty was paid to authors at this time (A.P. 345-346), Fannius 
would be out only the actual cost of producing the l>ook§. 

* So Hendrickson, A./.P. xxi (1900), 129, Why does not Horace cite an 
example from Lucilius instead of from comedy ? I do not think that there is 
any real evidence that the Lucilians disagreed with Horace on this point, though 
it is perhaps likely that their style was too poetic to suit his taste. In the tenth 
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comedy is poetry. 9 The fact that the example which Horace 
represents the opposition as quoting is taken from the New 
Comedy and that the writers of the Old Comedy are called 
poetae in the first line of the satire has led some to say that 
Horace has only the New Comedy in mind here and that he 
considers the Old Comedy to be real poetry. There is no 
good ground for this belief. In i, 4, 2, and 1, 10, 16, where 
Horace is speaking of the Old Comedy, he is careful to dis¬ 
tinguish it by the term comoedia prisca , though in the first 
passage this is hardly necessary. Why, then, in the passage 
under discussion, should he say merely comoedia if he meant 
only the New Comedy and not comedy in general ? As for 
the use of poetae in verse 1 in application to the writers of 
the Old Comedy, it is not probable that Horace was thinking 
of his rather quibbling distinction at the time — just as at the 
end of the satire (141) he humorously says: “ Wzpoets will 
force you into our point of view.” 10 It is to be noted that in 
verse 1 the word poetae comes at the end of a verse full of 
proper names, including one of five syllables, and so was very 
likely thrown in to fill out a difficult line. Furthermore, let 
us remember that not even an ancient reader would see any 
special point in the application of the term poetae to Aris¬ 
tophanes and Eupolis, before he had read Horace’s discussion 
on the nature of comedy. 

Again, Horace could hardly have said so emphatically that 
Lucilius was entirely dependent on the Old Comedy (hinc 

Satire, where Horace returns to the question of style on account of the outcry 
raised over his criticism of Lucilius, nothing is said about the classification of 
satire as poetry, in spite of the fact that he had promised in the fourth Satire to 
return to the subject. 

9 The discussion is mentioned in Cicero, Or. 67: Visum esse nonnullis Platonis 
• . . locutionem . . . potius poema putandum quam comicorum poetarum, apud 
quos, nisi quod versiculi sunt, nihil est aliud cotidiani dissimile sermonis. For 
Greek examples, see Kroll’s note on this passage. The last part of Cicero’s sen¬ 
tence is strikingly like Horace’s verses 47-48: nisi quod pede certo differt ser- 
moni, sermo merus. Cf. too Or. 183-184 with Horace’s verses 56-62. 

10 Oesterlen, K<*mik und Humor bei Horaz, 1, 28, thinks the inconsistency 
deliberate for humorous effect. Cartault, Los Satires d y Horace, 124, thinks that 
Horace is deliberately showing his disdain for strict logic. Horace calls the 
writer of comedies a poet in Epist. 11, 1, 182. 
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omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus mutatis tantum pedibus 
numerisque) if he had been thinking at the very moment that 
the Old Comedy was poetry and that Lucilius’ satire was not. 
That the mere change of meter introduced by Lucilius could 
make his work unpoetic is denied by Horace himself in 
verses 60 f. 

• Finally, the words of Cicero quoted on page 115, note 9, 
refer to all comedy, as do those of Strabo and the Scholiast 
on Hephaestion, quoted by Kroll in his note on the Ciceronian 
passage. Only one Greek passage {de Comoedia Graeca , 11, 
12 Kaibel, p. 8) comments on the lack of poetic diction (noth¬ 
ing is said of spirit) in the Middle Comedy as contrasted with 
the Old Comedy. 11 

Some new light can, I think, be shed on the source of 
Horace’s doctrine. In the tenth Satire he makes a passing 
allusion to the doctrine when he repeats his criticism of Lu¬ 
cilius in the opening words and says that wit is not every¬ 
thing in verse composition; if it were, we should have to 
admit that even the mimes of the very witty Laberius are 
good comedy (to which type satire belongs), nay more, even 
that they are the finest of genuine poetry, comparable to an 
epic; but that question was left sub iudiceP 

This passage serves as a bridge between the fourth Satire 
and two fragments of Philodemus’ 7repl Hoirjfiarmv, 72 and 73 
Hausrath. Writing as a contemporary of Laberius, Philode¬ 
mus attacks the view of those who regard Demosthenes, An¬ 
tiphon, Herodotus, and Sophron the mimographer, as poets. 

11 Hendrickson, A./.P. XXI (1900), 130, n. 2, quotes Bernays, 44 Erganzung 
zur Aristoteles Poetik” (Rh . Afus. vm, 581) for Aristotle's supposedly similar 
view. This rests on an utter misapprehension. Bernays speaks of the 44 phan- 
tastisch, gaukelnden Stil,” 4 the fantastic, tricky style,' of the Old Comedy — not 
4 high-flown, poetical language,' as Hendrickson translates — and shows why 
Aristotle preferred the New Comedy. The Poetics indicate clearly that Aristotle 
would consider the New Comedy better poetry than the Old. He makes nlfirpit 
the basis of genuine poetry and for this reason would refuse Empedocles the 
name of poet (1447 b *9)* In fact, on the interpretation of ol \ty 6 fxev<n woirjral 
(1449 b 4) as * so-called poets' (which I prefer on other grounds) the Old 
Comedy is categorically denied classification as poetry. 

12 Nam sic et Laberi mimos ut pulchra poemata mirer. This interpretation 
is, I believe, new. 
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It would seem as if Horace took this remark of Philodemus 
and gave it a Roman application. 13 This is likely enough, 
seeing that he probably knew Philodemus personally, quotes 
him by name in Semi, i, 2, 121, and probably imitates him in 
verse 92 of the same satire. 14 

After this discussion, Horace returns to the suspicious atti¬ 
tude of some persons toward satire ( genus hoc scribendi , 65 ; 
cf. genus hoc, 24) and makes his own point of view a little 
clearer. Sulcius and Caprius are a terror to robbers ( latro - 
nibus), says Horace, but good people have nothing to fear 
from them; besides Horace is not like them. The word 
latronibus carries one back in thought to the beginning of 
the satire, where the Old Comedy and Lucilius are said to 
attack thieves. Only in this allusive manner does Horace 
make his attitude toward Lucilius a little clearer, but not so 
very much after all, as we shall see in a moment. 16 The 
scholiasts, followed by the editors, say that Sulcius and Ca¬ 
prius were informers. They are described as rauci male cum- 
que libellis , hoarse from making many charges in court, and 
carrying in their hands their indictments or note-books for 
gathering evidence. But another interpretation occurs to me, 
one in which I find myself anticipated in part by the Com¬ 
mentator Cruquianus (quoted by Schiitz with disfavor). 16 Sul¬ 
cius and Caprius are contemporary satirists, hoarse from much 
reciting of their (long-winded) poems, 17 and carrying about 

13 On the other hand, my interpretation of Horace’s statement comes closer to 
the probable meaning of Aristotle’s remark about Sophron, quoted by Athenaeus 
(XI, p. 505 c). 

14 The fourth Satire was probably written soon after the second. Verse 92 is 
a repetition of 1, 2, 27. On the Philodemus passage, see Sudhaus in Ilerm . Xl.l, 
275. He argues from it that Sophron used prose only. Horace’s remark about 
Laberius, which he does not quote, shows that his argument is inconclusive. For 
the close relation of Philodemus to the Augustan writers, see Korte’s article, 
“Augusteer bei Philodem,” in Rh. Afus. XLV (1890), 172. Korte suggests the 
possibility of restoring 'Opdrie in one place. 

16 For the relation of latronum to satire cf. 11, I, 42, on which see below. 

16 The explanation is not Cruquius’ own invention, as he does not mention it 
in his own comment. He got it from a manuscript or an earlier edition. 

17 Cf. especially Juv. 1, 2: vexatus totiens rauci Theseide Cordi. In a similar 
manner lippus is used of the voluminous Crispinus in I, I, 120: be is blear-eyed 
from writing too much. 
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copies of their books, very likely for free distribution. 18 This 
interpretation seems to me preferable and really necessary for 
the following reasons. First, and most important, is the evi- 
dence of the words that follow. Horace says: 41 Suppose that 
you should be like Caelius and Birrius the robbers, I would 
not be like Caprius or Sulcius; why should you fear me ? No 
bookshop would have my books for sale; besides I don’t re¬ 
cite, except to friends by request.” Surely Horace implies 
that Caprius and Sulcius put their books on sale, which would 
be absurd if these were indictments or note-books. It is most 
natural to suppose that the libellis of verse 66 are of the same 
kind as the libellos in verse ?i. n Some editors think that the 
similarity between Horace and the informers consists in the 
fact that they both published. But this is treating Horace’s 
language too freely, I think. Other editors think that the 
mention of the bookshop in verse 71 has nothing to do with 
the preceding, and so they indicate a paragraph division at 
this point But even the syntax shows that the two parts 
belong together, for the subjunctives sim and habeat are the 
conclusions to the supposition of the preceding line. The 
fact that the two verbs are separated by cur metuas me has 
led to this misinterpretation, according to which it is not made 
clear in what respect Horace is unlike Sulcius and Caprius. 
It has been supposed that it is in respect to personal attack. 
This would be highly important if true. It has been said 
above that a very slight clue to Horace’s attitude toward per¬ 
sonal attack in this passage is the possible suggestion con¬ 
veyed by the word latronum. For Horace to say much more 
at this point would be inconsistent with the satire as a whole. 
There is, however, a further negative indication of Horace’s 
attitude in the statement that good people need not fear even 
Sulcius and Caprius — much less need they fear him. Thus 
Horace perhaps implies that personal attack may be justifia¬ 
ble. Some of those who hold the view that Horace is here 
disclaiming any resemblance to public accusers make matters 

11 A* in verges 21-22; tec above, p. 113. 

lf At cum hhellii it contraited with vcrac* 71-72, to rauci malt i§ contracted 
with vertet 73-74. 
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worse by assuming that in the beginning of the satire Horace 
implies his dependence on Lucilius in the matter of personal 
attack. 

In the second place, the suggestion that Sulcius and Caprius 
are satirists is favored by comparison with verses 14 ff. As 
Horace turns in that passage from Lucilius to two contem¬ 
porary poets, Crispinus and Fannius, with their love for noto¬ 
riety, so here he turns to the two poets, Sulcius and Caprius, 
who are addicted to the same weakness. Furthermore, the 
association of recitation and publication brought out by our 
interpretation is familiar from verses 22-23. Finally, the in¬ 
terpretation of the scholia is of no weight because it could 
easily have been made from Horace’s own words. As Lejay 
remarks, it smacks of the language of the Empire. A reader 
of Juvenal would be particularly apt to think of delators. 20 

So this passage (65-78) really only answers decisively the 
charge that all satirists, Horace included, have a desire for 
publication (37). The charge had already been answered by 
anticipation in verses 21-23- Hence it may be seen that 
Horace protests very clearly and emphatically against classi¬ 
fication with other satirists in this respect. 21 

It is remarked by Kiessling-Heinze that one would expect 
Horace to say that his attacks are harmless and not to be 
feared. This remark of course proceeds from the assump¬ 
tion that Sulcius and Caprius are prosecutors, not satirists, 
but it is still true that as we read verses 64-65, 

Nunc illud tantum quaeram meritone tibi sit 
Suspectum genus hoc scribendi, 

we expect a statement of Horace’s position as to personal 
attack. But again he is as cleverly evasive as he was in 
verses 9 ff. 

The other charge made in verses 34-35 was, then, this one 

90 On this interpretation the epithet acer, applied to Sulcius in verse 65, has 
the same meaning as in 11, 1, I, Sunt quibus in satura videar nimis acer, and in 

i Of 14* 

91 Horace comes back to this point in the tenth Satire. There is a passing 
allusion to it in verses 38-39, but prominence is given it in verses 74 ff. As in 
the fourth Satire, the itch for publication is associated with a poor style. 
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of indiscriminate personal attack (the method of satire) to 
create laughter (the purpose of satire).- This charge is now 
amplified in verses 78 ff., which, with their reply, constitute 
the climax of the poem. Horace cleverly keeps us in the 
dark till he is ready for this climax, which must be carefully 
worded to avoid committing the author too far. Laedere 
gaudes, et hoc studio pravus facis, says the opponent. 
Horace starts to answer, 22 but the opponent continues with 
his indictment, elaborating the idea of laedere. Of the five 
charges made, the first two, that of attacking one who is 
absent and of failing to defend a person when another finds 
fault, 23 are suggested by Horace’s attempted defense, made 
immediately before (80-81), that no one of the persons with 
whom he has been associated (vixicum) would make a charge 
of laedere against him. 24 The two charges are contrasting 
phases of the same thought. The third charge, of trying to 
make people laugh, 26 is either a general one that covers all 
the other four, or, as is more likely, is expanded by the fourth 
and fifth, 26 of making up untruths and of divulging secrets 
(for everything is grist in the joker’s mill). In any case the 
last two charges together have to do with unscrupulous fun¬ 
making. 

The structure of the sentence confirms the analysis we 
have just made. The five charges are made in five qui- 
clauses, each preceded by a word (in one case two words) 
taken out of its clause. In the first two clauses the words 
are absentem and.amicum, which may well be taken together 

22 The form of the reply implies that other satirists are guilty of this charge. 

a Thus amicum repeats amico of verse 35. 

14 In I, 10, 79-80, laedere is associated closely with attacking an absent person. 
In verse 80 it is said that Fannius Hermogenis laedat conviva Tigelli (for conviva 
cf. vixi cum in l f 4, 81). In verse 79 we find vellicet absentem Demetrius (for 
vellicet cf. rodit in 1, 4, 81; in I, 3, 21 we find Maenius absentem Novium cum 
carperet; all three of these verbs are associated in Cic. Balb, 57). The words 
of Quintilian are illuminating (vi, 3, 28) : laedere numquam velimus, longeque 
absit propositum illud: potius amicum quam dictum perdidu For laedere cf. 
II, if 67 (of Lucilius) and see also below, pp. 123 ff. For its use in the sense 
of personal attack cf. laesio in Cic. de Or . ill, 20$ and Wilkins’ note. 

26 This reiterates the charge in verses 34-35. 

26 So Kiessling-Heinze. 
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as belonging to both clauses, 27 in the third clause solutos 
modifies a noun in its clause and has no relation to the other 
clauses, in the fourth and fifth clauses two infinitives precede 
and their objects are neuter participles ( fingere non visa and 
conimissa tacere), while the verbs are opposites ( potest and 
nequii). Evidently the first two clauses belong together, as 
do the last two. 

In replying to the charges, Horace does not directly deny 
them or throw the onus for them on other satirists. Instead 
he says that there are persons who are guilty of these deeds 
but are not criticized for them. In his answer Horace takes 
up the two groups of charges, the one of doing injury, the 
other of making fun, in inverse order.® His first words in¬ 
volve an obscurity that has never been cleared up. One may 
often see at a dinner party, says Horace, four persons on each 
of the three couches, and one of these persons likes to spray 
every one with his wit, except the host; and even he is not 
spared when this guest becomes intoxicated. 29 Various expla¬ 
nations have been offered for mentioning the seating of four 
on a couch instead of the usual three, but candid editors admit 
the weakness of all of them. The passage is clarified by com¬ 
parison with other passages. In his speech against Piso (67) 
Cicero describes the combination of luxury with meanness at 
Piso’s house. There is a great deal of meat, but it is half- 
spoiled. Wine and bread have to be brought in from the 
shops. The cook acts as butler, etc.: “ Greeks crowded to¬ 
gether five on a couch, often more, while he sits alone.” Who 
were these Greeks ? They were the entertainers, the comites 

Gracculi whom Cicero calls nugae in Mil. 55. Again, in 

* 

27 The two words would as inevitably be grouped together by the Roman 
reader as absentem and amicarn in I, 5, 15, The two clauses together are an 
expansion of non parcet amico of verse 35, 

28 Doederlein in his third edition of Heindorf (1859) fails to group the five 
charges and so has to say that Horace answers only the second and third (in 
inverse order). 

29 In verse 89, condita cum verax aperit praecordia Liber, there seems to be a 
pun on the meaning of Liber — the god who makes one speak libere . The pun 
is kept up in the next line, where the person affected is called liber , 4 gentle¬ 
manly,’ with the humorous suggestion of loquaciousness. 
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Epist. i, 5, Horace invites his friend Torquatus to dinner, 
adding that there will be room for several umbrae, guests 
whom Torquatus might bring along without special invita¬ 
tion. But not too many, says Horace, for noisome goats 
(the umbrae) squeeze the guests together too closely (27). 
The umbrae had to be crowded in wherever possible. Now 
these umbrae were expected to entertain the company with 
their jests — they were scurrae. So in Senn. 11, 8, the two 
umbras brought by Maecenas are evidently scurrae to amuse 
the company. Likewise in Plaut. Stick. 619, the parasite 
Gelasimus is to be squeezed in tightly {arte) at table. As 
his name indicates, his function is to be funny, ridiculus, as 
his name is translated in 176-177 and 637. His stock in 
trade, which he tries to sell at auction, consists of logi ridiculi 
(221, 455). In the fourth Satire, then, Horace is referring to 
the umbrae. There are three or more of these squeezed in on 
the couches, and at least one of them can be depended upon 
to be a scurra who will make fun of everybody. The scurra 
had once been a man to be admired for his urbane wit, but 
by Horace’s time the type had degenerated, and Horace con¬ 
stantly speaks of it with more or less contempt. 80 The older 
type is described in Cat. 22 by the adjectives dicax and urba- 
nus. In the passage of Horace under discussion (83) the 
charge is that the satirist strives for the reputation of a dicax, 
and in verse 90 Horace answers by saying that the scurra is 
looked upon as comis et urbanus . 81 The old terms still per¬ 
sisted, though the type had changed. 

Such scurrae, then, do the things charged against the sati¬ 
rists in verses 83-85, but they are praised, not criticized, for it. 
A comparison of the references to the scurrae elsewhere in 
Horace with this passage makes this quite clear. The fond¬ 
ness for drink of the scurra and the consequent loosening of 
the tongue are touched on again by Horace in Serrn. 11, 8, 37 
(cf. Epist. 1, 18, 38). One of the charges against Horace was 

® • Strut, i, 5, J2j 1, 8, 11; II, 3* 2295 11, 7, 15, 3 ^» Epist. I, 17, 19, i> 18, 
200; Kiessling-Heinze on balatro, Strm. I, 2, a. In Epist. I, 15, 27, he speaks 
of Maenius as urbanus scurra — the older type — with whom he compares himself. 

11 Cf. Sen. Dial. 11, 17, 3 : scurram venustum ac dicacem. 
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fingere non visa ; this accomplishment of the scurra is alluded 
to in Semi . n, 8, 83 ,fictis rerum , of the scurra Vibidius, and 
Epist. 1, 15, 30, opprobria fingere , of the scurra Maenius. An¬ 
other charge is that of being unable to keep a secret ( com - 
missa tacere\ In Epist. 1, 18, Horace urges Lollius to avoid 
the appearance of being a scurra , and says commissumque 
teges . ffi Horace complains that he is criticized if he derides 
Rufillus for his perfumed breath and Gargonius for his hir- 
cine odor. The line is repeated from an earlier satire (1, 2, 
27), and from the context one judges that these names are 
fictitious or that the men are insignificant. But the line is 
aptly chosen, for the hircine odor of Gargonius reminds us 
that Horace in the epistle already alluded to calls the scurrae 
noisome goats. 88 To deride a scurra who derides others with¬ 
out rebuke cannot be such very scurrilous behavior! 84 

To the other group of charges, that the satirist is bent on 
injury, Horace replies that the person who pretends to be a 
good friend of a certain Petillius but wonders how the latter 
has managed to keep out of jail is far more venomous to his 
so-called friend. Horace promises that no such remarks'shall 
sully his pages. 86 

Although on account of the change from the third to the 
second person Horace might be understood to imply that two 

92 Mart. Cap. IX, 997: (Satura) loquax . . . fandis tacenda farcinat. 

w In Mart I, 87, pastilli arc used to perfume the breath the morning after a 
revel. This may be the case with Rufillus, a scurra overfond of his wine. 

84 See below, p. 124, for the strikingly similar situation in IJ, I, 21. 

86 In Kiessling’s first edition, absentem rodere (81) is said to contrast with 
praesentes convivas moralet (86-91), solutos captare risus (83) with ego si risi 
( 9 f " 93 )> an d amicum non defendit (82) with Petillius’ so-called friend (94- 
I°3) —a sad commentary on philological method. In the third and fourth edi¬ 
tions Heinze wisely omits the second pair, based on the superficial resemblance 
of risus and riii, but retains the first pair, though it causes even more strain to 
the eyes of the mind to try to see a contrast here. The use of praesentes in the 
note is misleading, for it does not occur in the text. Amico in verse 96 does, 
however, look back to amicum of verse 81. Defendas of verse 95 (used ironi¬ 
cally) also looks back to non defendit of verse 82. Thus it becomes still clearer 
that verses 93-101 are an answer to verses 81-82. It may be a mere coincidence 
that Horace alludes to the dura causa Petilli in I, 10, 26, but one wonders 
whether he is not deliberately choosing this example (any at all would do) to 
show how differently he treats Petillius. 
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sorts of persons are guilty of the things charged, indiscrimi¬ 
nate derision and malicious attack, it is clear that the scurra 
is responsible for the latter as well as the former. Lack of 
loyalty towards friends is characteristic of scurrae — in Epist. 
1, 18, 3 ff., the true friend is said to differ from the scurra as 
much as the matrona from the courtesan. The scurra is also 
called infidus. In contrast with this, Horace’s own position 
on the matter of friendship is made clear in a number of 
places: in the whole of the third Satire, in 1, 4, 135, in Epist. 
1, 18. Another phase of malice is to attack a person behind 
his back. The word used {absentem.) calls to mind, as pointed 
out by Kiessling-Heinze, Maenius absentem Novium cum car- 
peret in 1, 3, 21, and (me) vellicet absentem Demetrius in 1, 
10, 79. The Maenius of the former passage is called a scurra 
by Horace. The Demetrius of the second passage is classed 
with Fannius (80), who is a conviva of Tigellius. As we saw 
above, Fannius is accused of personal attack ( laedere ). Con- 
viva is again used in a slighting way in practically the sense 
of scurra in 11, 8, 41. Since, then, the scurra is guilty of per¬ 
sonal attack, there is an added point to 11, 1, 21-22. Treba- 
tius is made to say that it is better to sing Caesar’s praises 
than to make a personal attack ( laedcrc) on Pantolabus the 
scurra. Horace is doing unto Pantolabus as the latter is 
doing unto others. 86 

If the scurra is responsible for all these things, it may be 
asked why Horace adds the example of the “friend” of Petil- 
lius and why we should make two groups of the charges. 
The reason is that Horace’s attitude towards the two groups 
is quite different. It may easily be inferred, as we have seen, 
that there are satirists who are guilty of all the charges, but 
Horace makes a distinction in his own case. He does not 
deny that he derides people, but his defense is that his fun¬ 
making is harmless. 87 But as to personal attack, he feels it 


M See above, p. 123, for the very similar situation in 1, 4. There it is one 
method (alleged purpose), namely laughter, which is commented on, here it is 
another method, attack. 

* 7 Thus the satire is in part a justification, not merely a “ protest and a pro¬ 
gramme” (Hendrickson, AJ.P. XXI [1900], 121). 
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necessary to add the example of Petillius (in which fun-making 
is not involved) in order to prepare for his emphatic statement 
that malicious attacks on friends are not in his code (101-103). 

What light have we* then, as to the purpose and method 
of Horatian satire ? Fun-making is a legitimate part of satire, 
Horace tells us, 88 but is it the aim of satire, as was charged 
by Horace’s opponent ? The question is definitely answered 
in the passage immediately following (103-106): Liberius si 
dixero quid . . . ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quaeque no- 
tando. The aim of satire is to reform character; 89 wit is the 
means, not the end. As Horace puts it tersely in Serrn. 1, 1, 
24, his aim is ridentem diccre verutn. Too much wit is the 
mark of the scurra, as Cicero says. 40 Recognizing moral 
reform as the purpose of the satires, we see the significance 
of the charge in verse 79 that Horace not only rejoices in 
malicious attack, but that he is pravus . The point of Horace’s 
reply is not only that he is free from that quality, but that it 
is the very thing against which he is trying to fight. 41 

But if wit is one of the means, what of the other, personal 
attack ? This is, as we have seen, the most perplexing prob¬ 
lem in the satire. Horace has revealed his attitude very 
gradually. The passage just discussed shows that he is will¬ 
ing to promise that he will make no malicious attacks on 
friends; and this carries with it the defense of an absent 
friend (8I-82). 43 But this is as far as he is willing to commit 
himself. He reserves the right to use the personal attack 
which was the characteristic feature of the Old Comedy and 

88 Cf. too Serm. I # lo f 7-8. 

39 Horace’s claim that he is trying to reform only his own character is of 
course not to be taken too seriously — otherwise he would not have written 
at all. 

4) Or. 88: nec nimis frequenti, ne scurrile sit; similarly de Or. 11, 244, 247. 

41 The importance of pravus is noted in Kiessling-Heinze, but the explanation 
is v 1 think, slightly incorrect. 

42 That this restriction on satire is a very important part of the Horatian plan 
and is a fitting climax for the poem is proved by the third Satire (probably written 
after the fourth). This is an earnest plea for tolerance of the faults, not of every 
one, but of friends. Horace does not allow himself to get away from this point. 
The words amicus and amicitia occur twelve times (cf. also nobiscum vivit in 
verse 5). See Lejay, p. 63. 
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Lucilius. At the same time, we see clearly that he intends 
to be more restrained in its use than they. 

Horace attributes his method and purpose in satire to his 
father. Those who assume that Horace implies at the begin¬ 
ning of the satire his entire dependence on Lucilius and the 
Old Comedy are confronted with this inconsistency and have 
to explain the lack of explicitness at the beginning as due to 
the desire to avoid the appearance of such inconsistency. It 
is true that verbal inconsistency is avoided thereby, but the 
greater inconsistency in Horace’s mind is not explained. Le- 
jay says that Horace’s father, without knowing it, used the 
method of the Old Comedy. But Horace feels that the 
restriction on personal attack, vague as he leaves it, and espe¬ 
cially the purpose, marks his satire as different from that of 
Lucilius. 48 

The language in the concluding passage, in which he illus¬ 
trates his father’s method, reminds one of verses 25 ff., where 
Horace says that all people have their weaknesses and con¬ 
sequently do not like satire. It is in fact the Horatian type 
of satire that is described in these lines. The opening words 
quemvis media elige turba, remind one of the method of 
Horace’s father as described in the later passage. The types 
that follow are the subjects of Horatian satire, as examination 
will disclose: 

Aut ob avaritiam aut misera ambitione laborat. — 26. 

Avarice is the general theme of the first Satire, which may 
have been written before the fourth, though this coincidence 
would not be sufficient evidence. Ambition is touched on in 
1, 6, 23 ff., and the very phrase misera ambitione is found in 
1, 6, 129, in the same metrical position, though this satire is 
probably later than the fourth. 

Hie nuptarum insanit amoribus, hie puerorum. — 27. 

• The former of the two vices is mentioned among the topics 
discussed by Horace’s father in verses 113-114: Ne sequerer 

** In 1, 6, 65 ff., Horace says practically the same things about his father’s 
share in his upbringing. There can be no question of the literal sincerity of his 
words in that passage. 
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moechas . . . ' deprensi non bella est fama Treboni,’ and it 
is an important topic in the second Satire, which we know 
was written before the fourth, since a line of it (27) is re¬ 
peated in 1, 4, 92. Cf. especially 1, 2, 41 ff., 64 ff., and for the 
words of Horace’s father just quoted, 1, 2, 133-134: ne nummi 
pereant aut . . . fama. deprendi miserum est. Horace’s fa¬ 
ther also warns against the meretrix, another important figure 
in the second Satire (cf. especially 1, 2, 47 ff., 58 ff.). The 
next subject in the earlier part of the satire is the expensive 
fad of collecting: 

Hunc capit argenti splendor; stupet Albius aere. — 28. 

Albius is mentioned by Horace’s father also (109), and the 
repetition of the name is particularly intended by Horace to 
associate the two passages in the reader’s mind. 44 The par¬ 
ticular weakness indicated here is not satirized elsewhere in 
the Satires , though the extravagance which it indicates is 
touched on in the second Satire, and the similar weakness of 
being fascinated by paintings is mentioned in Senn . 11, 7, 95. 

Hie mutat merces . . . 

. . . quin per mala praeceps 
Fertur. — 29-3 1 . 

This is a special illustration of avarice and has been compared 
to 1, 1, 38 : 

cum te neque fervidus aestus 
Demoveat lucro, neque hiems, ignis, mare, ferrum. 

The foregoing list is different (with one exception) from 
the short list of individuals attacked by the Old Comedy (1 ff.). 
The difference is due to difference of purpose. The Old 
Comedy attacked those who were fantosi (5), to bring them 
to justice. Horace attacks vices through individuals to bring 
about general moral reform. 

Let us summarize briefly Horace’s attitude thus far before 
passing to the tenth Satire. On one matter and one only he 
takes direct issue with Lucilius — that of composition. Here 
he is outspoken in his criticism. On the matter of publication 

44 Cf. my paper in A.J.P. XXXIil (1912), 160. 
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he attacks contemporary admirers of Lucilius and by implica¬ 
tion Lucilius himself. He states clearly that his aim is moral 
reform. But on the matter of personal attack, though he 
makes some restrictions, he is not entirely clear, for two 
reasons perhaps: first, he had made personal attacks in his 
earlier work; second, he was not ready to say that he would 
never use personal attack of any sort. The first three points 
do, however, have a bearing on the fourth. Brevity tends, 
perhaps, to cut down the amount and especially the virulence 
of personal attack, a restricted audience means less notoriety 
for the victims of the satirist, and the moral purpose of 
Horace is some consolation to the timid. 

We have suggested that in his comments on style Horace 
was bidding for the favor of influential men — such as Mae¬ 
cenas and Octavian. The purpose that he sets forth — moral 
reform — was, as it happens, one in which Octavian was much 
interested at a somewhat later period. Whether Horace was 
bidding for favor by these remarks also is not clear, but it is 
likely enough that it was his stylistic beliefs and his moral 
purpose that attracted Octavian’s attention. 

The tenth Satire is largely a dissertation on style, which I 
have tried to analyze in another paper. 46 But there are in 
the satire a few points bearing on the matter of - personal 
attack. At the outset Horace states that more than wit is 
needed for good satire. Among other things, the satirist 
should make much use of mild jest and slight use of bitter 
invective. Here attention must be called to a point of the 
utmost importance: the use of invective is not to be confused 
with the free use of personal attack ascribed to Lucilius and 
the Old Comedy in the fourth Satire. Some of Horace’s 
opponents seem to have confused the two, for they failed 
to understand that the Old Comedy could use personal satire 
without bitter invective (i, io, 16 ff.). 46 In the matter of 

46 Class. Phil, x (1915), 270 ff. I hope to return to the subject in the near 
future. 

44 The reference to the Old Comedy must be intended as a reference to the 
statement at the beginning of the fourth Satire, inasmuch as the other two state¬ 
ments there made about Lucilius are repeated at the opening of the tenth Satire. 
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personal satire, however, the point at issue is, who shall be 
attacked, living or dead, prominent or obscure, criminals or 
profligates. That is the theme of the fourth Satire. But 
once the individual is selected for satire, the point at issue is, 
how shall he be attacked. Horace seems a little perturbed 
by the misunderstanding of his remarks, for the tone of the 
passage is this : “ The Old Comedy — yes, the same which I 
said in my earlier satire used personal attack freely — stood 
by this and is to be imitated in this (note the emphatic repe¬ 
tition of hoc), that ridicule is better than invective. It may 
seem strange to persons who know nothing about the Old 
Comedy that personal satire and invective are not synony¬ 
mous terms.” The tenth Satire throws a little light on 
Horace’s attitude towards the methods of satire. In the 
fourth, he says that if he does attack an individual, it will 
make no difference, for no one reads his writings. In the 
tenth, he says that if he does attack, his weapon will usually 
be harmless laughter, not sharp-pointed invective. But it 
will be noted that he reserves the right to use invective, as in 
the fourth Satire he reserves the right to attack individuals. 

The first Satire of the second book, written several years 
later, serves a double purpose: first, to show why he cannot 
write epic; second, to explain more definitely his program. 
He opens the poem with the remark that some people think 
that he is too trenchant in satire, while others say that his 
verses are flat and are such as could be spun out by the thou¬ 
sand. It has been seen that the first class is the general 
public particularly addressed in 1, 4, and that the second class 
is the admirers of Lucilius attacked in the fourth and tenth 
Satires. It remains to add that the criticism of the latter 
(whether seriously meant br not) is a retort to Horace’s charge 
of productivity against them and Lucilius (1, 4, 14, etc.). 

Trebatius urges Horace to write about Augustus, a far 
better business than 

tristi laedere versu 

Pantolabum scurram Nomentanumque nepotem. 

The last four words are a repetition of 1, 8, 11. Of great 
interest are tristi laedere. The former recalls tristi in 1, 10, 
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ii and, in fact, summarizes that poem, dealing as it does 
with the style of satire. In the same way laedere recalls i, 
4, 78 and summarizes the fourth Satire, dealing with the 
method of satire. 47 Trebatius charges Horace with the two 
things which Horace had previously denied for himself and 
attributed to others. Are the charges true ? It is easy to see 
that there is no tristitia (invective) used against Pantolabus 
and Nomentanus in Serm. 1, 8; their names are merely men¬ 
tioned. Likewise the attack on them cannot have been as 
personal as it seems. They are either fictitious characters, 
or dead, or insignificant, or notoriously bad. 

Horace answers that he is fit for nothing except satire, and 
generously asserts his dependence on Lucilius. He had indi¬ 
cated this in 1, 4 and 1, 10, but he can afford to be more gener¬ 
ous now. But he makes an important reservation introduced 
by the adversative sed (S9). 45 We saw above that Horace 
does not expressly state his attitude toward free personal 
attack. He now states specifically that he will not attack 
any living person without cause. In other words, he will 
attack only those who attack him and those who have passed 
away. 49 His satire is a defensive weapon and it will remain 
sheathed, for he is safe from attack by robbers. 60 

As a matter of fact, Horace’s position on the matter of 
personal attack is that of an eclectic. He believes in a spar¬ 
ing use of the * direct method ’ of the Old Comedy together 
with the * enigmatic ’ method of the Middle Comedy and the 
generalizing method of the New Comedy. This comes out 
clearly in Serm. 11, 3, 11 ff., where Damasippus asks Horace 
what the use was of filling his trunk with the books of Eu- 
polis, Plato, Menander, and Archilochus, if he is now going 
to abandon poetry ( virtute relicta ) and become an idler. The 
first three represent the Old, Middle, and New Comedy re¬ 
spectively, and these are Horace’s models in satire; the 

47 Is it merely accident that even the inflectional form and metrical positions 
of tristi and laedere are repeated in Serm . u, I ? 

48 I take sed to go back to sequor in verse 34. There has been much discus* 
sion of this point. 

4 ® See my papers in A./.P. xxxill, 160 and C.P. X, 273. 

60 The word latronibus carries one back in thought to Serm . i 9 4, 69. 
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fourth, Archilochus, is his model in the Epoaes , written con¬ 
temporaneously with the Satires. For the Old Comedy as 
his model in satire, we have the statements of the fourth and 
tenth Satires; for comedy in general and the New Comedy in 
particular, we have the fact that Horace classes satire with 
comedy in the fourth Satire and cites a scene from the via as 
an example of comedy. 

There appears then to be a considerable difference between 
the two books. In the first, Horace is reserved and rather 
vague, awaiting developments. By the time the second book 
was written, his thought and practice had become crystallized 
and he was prepared for a sharper definition. 

All this of course has a wider significance than the mere 
interpretations suggested. The study seemed necessary as a 
preliminary to the study of Horace’s sources in literary theory 
and especially his use of names in the Satires. We have seen 
what his doctrines were, it remains to be seen whence they 
were derived and what his practice was. And that leads 
inevitably to the study of the practice of other satirists, using 
the word satirist in the widest sense. The net result should 
be of considerable importance for the history of satire and 
especially for its interpretation, since the use of names is a 
fundamental feature of satire. There is a good deal in a 
name, after all — sometimes. 

I have already studied two applications of Horace’s theory. 
In A.J.P. xxxiii, 160, I argued that the Albius of Serm. 1, 4, 
28, was identical with the Albius of 1, 4, 129, and that he was 
dead when Horace wrote. In C.P. x, 270, I tried to show 
that the Tigellius of the second and third Satires was iden¬ 
tical with the Tigellius Hermogenes mentioned elsewhere in 
the Satires , and that he was dead when Horace wrote. The 
chief argument against this had been the address of Her¬ 
mogenes in 1, 10, 90, in the vocative case, as if he were alive. 
An exact and convincing parallel for this use is to be found 
in the first of the eight introductory lines to this same tenth 
Satire: Lucili, quam sis mendosus . . . pervincam. I failed 
to cite this example, not through oversight, but because I did 
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work treats of the incidental fruits of Yoga-practice, and is 
entitled “ Supernormal Powers.” During the months that 
this volume was in the press, I often asked myself the ques¬ 
tion, " Would it not be worth while for some one who is 
conversant not only with the Hindu books, but also with the 
results of modern investigations in * abnormal psychology,’ to 
try to separate those of these powers which have some basis 
in scientifically established fact from those which have 
none ? ” 

The first steps in such an undertaking would be to make a 
large and comprehensive collection of the data of the ancient 
Hindu texts and to gain a good command of the modem dis¬ 
coveries just mentioned. I have myself made no such col¬ 
lectanea ; but I have thought that even so rough-and-ready 
an essay as the following might be of present interest, and 
also of eventual usefulness as a suggestion to some young 
and ambitious scholar. 

The Hindus recognize six philosophical systems as ortho¬ 
dox, and give them a collective name, The Six (Bodies of) 
Views or Shad-dar^anam. 8 These make three pairs, and 
each member of each pair stands in specially close relation 
with its mate. The six Sanskrit names are Sankhya and 
Yoga, Mimansa and Vedanta, Nyaya and Vai^cshika. 4 The 
third pair, last in time as in importance, comprehends the 
Hindu logical and atomistic systems. Mimansa is concerned 
with religious observances, and is properly not a philosophical 
system. Of the Vedanta or Monistic System, the funda¬ 
mental idea is the identity of Brahman with the soul. “ That 
art thou " {tat tram asi), “ I am Brahm ” (altam brahma as mi). 

s Sanskrit shad is for shash (‘ sex,’ • six '); anil dar(-ana-m % formed like SpVv- 
a*o-r, is from dr (, dra^ 'see,' familiar to us through the Greek < 5 /p*-f<r 0 cu, 

f-6pa«-f, and so on. 

4 Excellent brief accounts of them all, written by Garbe and translated by 
C. R. I-. t may be found in Johnson's Universal (Y« lofaedia % under the six head¬ 
ings just given. See also the Summary of all the Systems ( except Vedanta) or 
Sijrzdu/arcana-sawgraha, translated by E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, London, 
1SS2; anti for the Vedanta, Paul Deuasen’s Outline of the Vedinta , translated by 
J 11 . \ V oods ami C. It. Kunkle, Harvard University Tress, Cambridge, 1906. 
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“ Brahm is the eternal principle which creates the worlds, 
sustains, and again absorbs them.” The Sankhya or Enu- 
merative Philosophy appears to be the oldest of the products 
of Indian speculation that was elaborated into a system. It 
recognizes two eternal entities, matter and souls, and is held 
to be the outcome of a reaction from the idealistic monism of 
the Upanishads as embodied later in the Vedanta. The Yoga 
system is the ancient Hindu doctrine of concentration of mind. 
As a system, it is based upon the Sankhya, inasmuch as it 
adopts the Sankhyan theory of cognition, the Sankhyan cos¬ 
mology, physiology, and psychology, and so on. But it is 
distinguished from the Sankhya chiefly by the fact that the 
early “ Sankhya does not believe in a personal God, while 
God is the supreme belief of the Yogin,” 6 and further by its 
teaching of Yoga, from which the system receives its 
name. 6 

Disparate as these systems are in their philosophical con¬ 
tent, they are all one as to their aim or goal. This is liberation, 
moksha , a setting-free of the soul — in one way or another — 
from the bonds of the round of existence, the round of death 
after birth and of birth after death. Indeed, the acknowl¬ 
edgement of the vast significance of the goal, as compared 
with the means of its attainment, is made by old Vijnana 
Bhikshu, at the end of his Commentary on the Exposition of 
the Sankhya Philosophy , with an abandon which is little short 
of sublime: “ Be it thus, or be it so, — the excision of it (the 
fundamental error of life) is the supreme aim of the soul! ” 7 
Moreover, the spiritual elevation of these old teachers of the 
ways of salvation is often such as quite to confound the Occi¬ 
dental who has been taught to think of them with disdain. 

6 E- W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India , ill. 

6 Sanskrit ydga is from the same radical as Sanskrit yugd-m 9 ‘yoke/ Latin 
jugu-m 9 4 yoke,’ English yoke 9 Latin jung-ere 9 and so on. Yoga means 4 a yoking, 
harnessing, putting-to (of horses)then 4 a putting-to of the energies of the 
mind, 1 and so, 4 application, concentration, intent contemplation.’ 

7 Sankhya Pravacana Bhdshya , vi, 70, Harvard Oriental Series, II, 163: 44 Be 
all my argument right, or be all my argument wrong, the putting an end to the 
threefold misery of existence is the aim of the soul ” ( Yad vd , tad va 9 tad-ucchittih 
purusdrthah ). 
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Take, for instance, the author of the Comment on the Yoga- 
Rules or Yoga-bhashya. 8 First he quaintly describes how the 
gods tempt an advanced Yogin with the sensual pleasures of 
their quite transitory heaven : “ Sir, will you sit here ? Will 
you rest here ? This pleasure might prove attractive. This 
maiden might prove attractive. This elixir wards off old age 
and death.” And so on. Then the author suggests the 
Yogin’s answer to these enticements, and in so doing he rises 
to a pitch of sustained and noble eloquence: “ Baked on the 
pitiless coals of the round-of-rebirths, wandering about in the 
blinding gloom of birth and death, — hardly have I found 
the lamp that dispels the darkness of the moral defilements, 
the lamp of Yoga, when, lo, these lust-born gusts of the 
things of sense do threaten to put it out! How then could 
it be that I who have seen its light, tricked by the mirage of 
the things of sense, should throw myself once more like fuel 
into that same fire of the round-of-rebirths as it flares up 
again ? Fare ye well, (things of sense,) like unto dreams are 
ye! To be pitied are they that crave you, things of sense, 
(fare well!) ” 

This is, of course, Yoga in its noblest and most spiritual 
aspect, and as part of the treatise of a formal system. But 
it is not with the formal systems that we are now concerned. 
It is rather with certain ancient practices out of which the 
systems grew. The purely spiritual achievements of the man 
devoted to Yoga, or Yogin, present no features of interest to 
the gazer or to the tourist photographer. On the other hand, 
the more obvious outward manifestations of Yoga-practice are 
so striking and often so sensational, that they have attracted 
the notice of the casual observer, from the days of Alexander 
even to our own. Such observers include men of very vari¬ 
ous nationalities and times, — for example, Aristobulus and 
Megasthenes from the Far West, and, from the Far East, 
the pilgrims from China, who, braving the everlasting snows 
of the Himalaya and the yet more awful perils of the Sand- 
ocean, made their way to the Holy Land of Buddhism, and 
recorded with pious care and charming pathos their impres- 

8 Harvard Oriental Series, xvu, 285. 
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sions of the Hindus. Thus Megasthenes, as reported by 
Strabo at xv, 60, describes the Hylobioi: “They live in the 
forests, subsist on leaves and wild fruits, wear garments of 
bast, and abstain from commerce with women and from 
wine.” And Aristobulus (as quoted at xv, 61) says that in 
Taxila he saw two of these sages: “ They came to Alexan¬ 
der’s table and took their meal standing, and gave an exam- 
pie of their endurance by retiring to a place hard by, where 
the elder, lying down on his back, endured the sun and the 
rains. The other stood on one leg, holding up with both 
hands a stick of wood as much as three cubits long; when 
the leg got tired, he shifted to the other, and so he kept on, 
the whole day through.” 9 For magical powers, the most 
celebrated of all Buddha’s disciples is Great Moggallana. 
Indeed, a statement to this effect forms part of the famous 
“ He-is-the-Most-Eminent” chapter of the canonical text, 
Anguttara Nikaya , 1, 14. That the fame of his powers had 
spread to far-off China and was undimmed after even more 
than a thousand years, is shown by the statement of the Chi¬ 
nese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in his Si-yu-ki or Buddhist Records 
of the Western World. The statement (11, 176 of S. Beal’s 
translation) accords almost exactly with that of the Hindu 
Sacred Text. Observations of to-day are recorded, for ex¬ 
ample, by John C. Oman, in his book, The Mystics , Ascetics, 
and Saints of India , London, 1903, and by the National 
Geographic Society of Washington in its Magazine for 
December, 1913, in a profusely illustrated article entitled 
“ Religious Penances and Punishments Self-inflicted by the 
Holy Men of India.” 

Interesting as are the records, ancient and modern, con¬ 
cerning Hindu Yoga from the pens of foreign visitors to 
India, — yet more interesting and important are the ancient 


9 Strabo, XV, 6 l : xaptpxop^yovs ical i rpbs r^y *A Xt^dydpcv rpdvtfav f 1 rapa- 
crdvrat turvuv (xaJ) tcapreplay SiSdatcciy, wapax^poOvras eft nya rbwov x\j)<rioy 9 
6tov t6v fUv xptaPuTcpov ireeAvra vwnov r & p 'hXlcjy tCjp 

rdy 8 ’ iardrcu pLOvo<rK€\rj fi YKoy hrrippdvov dpapor^pais raif x € P (r ^ p &<rov rplinjx^t 
KdpvoYTO f ii rou ffxAot/f firl Odrepoy prratpifxty r^y fidaiy kclI dtarcXciy oirrun rijy 
ijfxipay 6\i)y . 
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native records. These abound, not only in the Sanskrit Brah- 
manical writings (notably in the Mahd-Bharata 10 ), but also 
in the Pali scriptures of the Buddhists. Of these native 
records I desire in the sequel to give some specimens. 

The oldest forms of asceticism were doubtless fasting and 
continence, and the prime motive was doubtless the hope of 
some kind of reward. It is not easy to treat these two mat¬ 
ters separately. “The elements of Yoga," says Hopkins, 
“ are indefinitely antique." This is true, and for a very sim¬ 
ple and natural reason, to wit: The normal hunger of human 
nature has two great manifestations, the hunger for the bodily 
pleasure of love, and the yet more imperious hunger for food. 
Modern teachers of ethics emphasize not only the pleasure of 
duty, but also the duty of pleasure. The true wisdom of life 
lies in the golden mean, which uses without abusing. The 
precept of the Mahd-Bharata , at v, 40, 24, covers the ground 
with brevity and good sense: “ By resolute will a man should 
control the organ of generation and the belly " ( Dhrtya (if no - 
daram rakshet). But the evils of gluttony and lechery are 
so obvious, that it is no wonder that even the natural and 
normal satisfaction of the two supreme bodily appetites should 
— more or less — have been looked upon as tabu by the cen¬ 
sor morurn through all the ages. And so it is that fasting 
and sexual continence come falsely to be viewed as positive 
virtues. They appear to be the oldest of those attempts to 
gain holiness by carrying to one extreme the denial of crav¬ 
ings which are wrong and culpable only when carried to the 
other. 

If only a saint can carry these denials far enough, his 
power becomes so great that even the cool marble throne 
of the King of the Gods waxes hot, and he begins to tremble 
lest he be thrust from his seat. The most natural weapon 
with which to combat the saint’s “resolute will” is obviously 
a charming young woman. Thus Indra, terrified at the hor¬ 
rible austerities of Vi<jvamitra, sends the nymph Menaka to 

11 In this paper, the citation* from the Mahd-Bharata refer to l>ook ami chap¬ 
ter. or to book ami chapter ami stanza, of the oblong Bombay edition of 1807- 
1810 of the (,'aka era, a.i>. 1885-1888. 
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tempt him. 11 In fear lest the saint in wrath may curse her 
for her temerity, she seeks and obtains the assistance of the 
Wind-god. With him she goes to the hermitage, clothed in 
extremely diaphanous drapery. 


Then, while she, after saluting him, 
Was sporting in the sage’s presence, 
Away the Wind-god carried 
Her garment, white as moonlight. 


abhivadya tatah sa taiii 
prakridad rsi-sarhnidhau, 
apovaha ca vaso ’sy& 
Marutah ^a^i-samnibham. 


This is just a little too much, — even for V^vamitra and his 
fierce Yoga. His resolute will, schooled through years of 
self-control, gives way. . . . Menaka becomes the mother 
of £akuntala, and she in turn of Bharata, the eponymous 
hero of Bharata-varsha or India. 

Granting that fasting and continence are the most natural 
beginnings of Yoga, — why should unnatural and far-fetched 
austerities gain vogue? Doubtless, I think, because of the 
rewards which were believed to come from them, and which 
did in fact come from them. Bhishma, when asked (at xii, 
324) how Vyasa attained a son of more than human power, 
replies: 


All this that you ask me, 

() Pandava, has austerity as its root. 
By restraining the organs of sense 
Austerity is achieved, not otherwise. 


tapo-mulam id am sarvaiii 
yan mam prcchasi, Pandava. 
tad indriyani samyamya 
tapo bhavati, nanyathft. 


Of a thousand horse-sacrifices, 

And a hundred Soma-sacrifices, 

The reward does not equal, my son, 
A sixteenth (of the reward) of Yoga. 


a9vamedha-sahasrasya 
vajapeya-^atasya ca 
yogasya kalaya, tata, 
na tulyaiii vidyate phalam. 


The Sanskrit word for religious austerity or self-castigation 
is tafias, ‘ heat ’ (Latin tefior), and it is often used with the 
word yoga, and virtually in the same sense. 12 “ The one-leg 
Yogin strove for one thing only, supernatural powers. Tale 
after tale recounts what powers he gained by these exercises, 
and these powers were his goal.” 18 

11 Maha-Bhdrata, I, 72. Many cases of similar strategy are cited by Hopkins 
in his Epic Mythology , sect. 102. 

12 Hopkins, 41 Yoga-Technique,” 372. 13 Hopkins, Great Epic , 107. 
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m 

In the eyes of the full-fledged system, which makes indif¬ 
ference to joy as well as to sorrow its goal, such a motive is 
logically and theoretically illicit. To a true and spiritual- 
minded Yogin it is most strictly forbidden to seek Yoga- 
powers as an end, or to show them off to others. And that 
is why well-attested cases of the apparently miraculous are 
relatively few. For him, the magical powers are merely an 
incidental by-product. To lust after them, warns the Mahd- 
Bharata at xii, 197, 7, is a sin to be punished with a hell from 
which there is no release. But in spite of the system and in 
actual fact, the rewards — whether of gratified vanity (and 
this is a powerful motive) or of reputation or of gifts — for 
the successful performance of marvelous or apparently super¬ 
normal acts, are and always have been a temptation to abuse 
Yoga-practices with venal and fraudulent purpose. The aus¬ 
terities of. the “ holy men ” are described in the Malta-Bharat a , 
often with amusingly grotesque exaggeration, but in such an 
incidental and matter-of-fact way as to make it certain that, 
from very early times, Yoga-practices were common and wide¬ 
spread in India, and that the belief in their potency was alto¬ 
gether genuine. 

Some examples of these practices and of the assumedly 
resultant powers may be cited. Of the Great Sages or 
Maharshis, Bhrgu is the greatest. And his sons, U^anas 
and Chyavana, are especially celebrated for severe austerity 
and corresponding magic powers. It is to U^anas, indeed, 
that the introduction of fasting as an ascetic practice among 
mankind is — rather amusingly — ascribed. It had formerly 
been known only to god Indra, says the Maha-Bhdrata (xiii, 
103, 39), but was kept hidden by him, lest its potency, tran¬ 
scending that of (the most absurdly) lavish giving, might be¬ 
come known to others. So marvelous are the Yoga-powers 
of the Sage, that he projects himself by Yoga into the body 
of the God of Wealth, Kuvera, and takes his riches, and slips 
out again successfully (xii, 290, 12). So great is his wisdom 
that he is very often coupled with Brhaspati, the teacher of 
the gods. Thus Krshna reproaches Duryodhana by saying 
(ix, 61, 48): 
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Of Brhaspati and U<;anas Brhaspater Ucjanaso 

Thou hast not heard the teaching. nopade<;ah (jrutas tv ay a. 

And even Brhaspati’s own son, Kacha, must needs go to 
U^anas to learn the art of bringing the dead to life (the vidya 
samjivini , 1, 76, 10). For in the battles of the gods and 
demons, Brhaspati is priest and conductor of the sacrifices 
for the gods, and Uganas for the demons. But the demons 
have the immense advantage over the gods in that U^anas 
has the art of bringing the fallen demons to life again, while 
even Brhaspati knows it not (1, 76, 5-9). 

U^anas’s brother Chyavana (111, 122) did penance by a 
lake. He remained in one posture until a great ant-hill 
grew up about him, and until this in turn was covered with 
a growth of creepers. But even so, covered with ants and 
looking like a mass of earth, the old saint kept on with his 
horrible austerities {tapo ghoratn). At last king £aryati 
comes with his army to that lake. His daughter, Fair-maid 
(Su-kanya), seeing the two eyes of the ascetic flashing like 
fireflies in the ant-hill, out of wantonly idle curiosity, pricks 
them with a thorn and blinds the sage. Such is his magic 
power, that his angry curse suffices to inflict upon the whole 
army the awful distresses of ischury, until his wrath is appeased. 

As a course of far-fetched penance, Chyavana’s “Water- 
stay ” or uda-vasa , as narrated at Maha-Bharata , xm, 50, is 
hard to match. The tale begins with the Yogin’s moral 
preparations: 

Putting away pride and anger, nihatya manaih krodham ca 
Joy and sorrow, praharsaih 90k am eva ca 

The sage resolved on a course varsani dvada^a munir 

Of staying in the water twelve years, jala-vase dhrta-vratah. 

At the holiest place in all India, the confluence of Ganges 
and Jumna, he went into the water, stemming with his head 
the terrible wind-swift onrush of the flood. But Ganges and 
Jumna passed by the sage as if they were doing him rever¬ 
ence, and harmed him not. 

In the waters he slept, 

Now like a log, the mighty sage, 

And now erect, the wise one. 
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The denizens of the water quite lost their fear, and to their 
sight he became so welcome that the fishes with glad heart 
touched (kissed) his lips with their noses. Thus a long time 
went by, until one day a lot of fishers came, spread a vast 
net, and made their haul. In their great catch, to their 
astonishment and dismay, was included the Yogin himself,— 
v “ his limbs covered with river-grass and snails, his beard and 
matted locks with mossy green.” Unmoved by his own looks 
or his own plight, the sage is filled solely with compassion 
for the fishes. The fishers address him : “Unwittingly have 
we sinned. Be gracious, and say what we are to do." 
“ Either I shall let go my life, or else you must let go the 
fishes and me with them. I cannot desert them that I have 
stayed with in the water.” 

Pale and trembling, the fishers inform King Nahusha. He 
comes and humbly asks the Yogin what service he may do. 
“ Ransom me and the fishes from the fishermen,” says 
Chyavana. “A thousand I offer,” says Nahusha. “A 
thousand is no ransom for me. Pay a fair price, O king.” 
So Nahusha bids in succession: “ A hundred thousand (a 
lac).” “ A hundred lacs (a crore), — or more.” “ Half my 
kingdom. Or all of it.” “Not even that is an adequate 
ransom,” says Chyavana. Thus Nahusha is in distressing 
perplexity, saying: 

For the Exalted One, if angered, hanyaddhi Bhagavan kruddhas 

Might destroy even the Triple World trailokyam api kevalara; 
entire; 

Much easier me, who, devoid of kiih punar main tapo-hinam 
austerities, 

Must rely on my courage and my arm. bahu-virya-parayanam. 

But just then comes along Cow-son, a forest ascetic who 
lives on roots and fruits. He offers to solve the puzzle of 
the ransom, and the king gladly engages to do his bidding: 

Priceless, O great king, anargheya, maha-raja, 

Are brahmans, highest among castes, dvijft, varnesu cottamah, 

And cows, O man-tiger. gava<; ca, purusa-vy&ghra. 

Let a cow be fixed as the ransom. g&ur raulyam parikalpyat&m. 
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Delighted with the solution, Nahusha hastens to Chyavana: 

Arise, arise, O brahman-sage I uttisthottistha, viprarse ! 

With a cow art thou ransomed, gavi. krito ’si, Bhargava. 
Bhargava. 

And the saint, also delighted, makes answer: 

I here do arise, O prince. uttisth&my esa, rSjendra. 

Fairly am I ransomed by thee, samyak krito ’smi te ’uagha. 
blameless one. 


And he proceeds to sing a hymn in praise of cows. Then 
he says : 


I accept your cow, 

O fishers. Freed now from guilt, 
Unto heaven go quickly, 

With the fishes of the water. 


pratigrhnami vo dhenum, 
kaivarta I mukta-kilbisah 
divam gacchata vai ksipram 
matsyaih saha jalodbhavaih. 


Then the fishers, by the power 
Of that sage, mighty, holy, 
According to his word, 

With the fishes, went to heaven. 


tatas tasya prabh&vat te 

maharser bhavitatmanah 
• • 

Nisadas tena vakyena 
saha matsyair divam yayuh. 


And so his “ course ” was finished. 


The tapas of Manu, the progenitor of mankind, and its 
fruit, are told in one of the famous legends of the Hindu 
antiquity, the story of the Flood, Maha-Bharata , 111, 187: 


With arms uplifted, at Great 
Badari, he, O prince, 

Standing on one foot, performed 
Sharp, very great austerity. 


urdhva-bahur vi^al&yam 
Badaryarh sa, nar&dhipa, 
eka-pada-sthitas tivrarn 
cak&ra su-mahat tapah. 


And likewise then, head downwards, 
With eyes steadfastly unwinking, 
He practiced austerity, horrible, 
For years ten thousand. 14 


avak-<;irii8 tatha capi 

netrair a-nimisair drdham 

• • • 

so ’tapyata tapo ghoram 
varsanam ayutam tada. 


Once when Manu was doing his awful penances by the 
river, his garment of bast and his matted locks all wetted, 
there came to him a little fish, and said, '* Save me from the 
bigger fish.” This Manu does. He puts the fish into a 


14 At Ajmere, says Hopkins (“Toga-Yechnique,” 370), there were, even in 
recent times, scores of ascetics who hung like bats from the trees. 
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large jar. Then when that is outgrown, into a tank. But 
the fish grows ever bigger, until at last even the mighty 
Ganges is too small. The power of Manu’s austerities is so 
great that, unaided, he takes the fish, now grown monstrous, 
from the Ganges, and carries it to the ocean. Out of grati¬ 
tude, the fish speaks: " The dissolution of the world by 
water is at hand. Build an ark, with a hawser. With the 
Seven Sages, embark upon it, and take with you all manner 
of seeds. I will save you.” And this the giant fish in fact 
does, mooring the ark to a peak of Himalaya. 

That the acquisition of marvelous powers by far-fetched 
austerities was matter of general belief as early as the days 
of Buddha, appears from the fact that Buddha expressly 
condemns them. We find these austerities catalogued in the 
ancient texts of both the Digha Nikaya and Majjhima 
Nikdya™ And the Jataka 16 tells of the Naked Ascetics, and 
how they squat painfully on their heels, swing in the air like 
bats, 17 recline on thorns, scorch themselves with five fires 
(one at each quarter and the sun overhead), eat excrement, w 
and so on. The disciples ask the Buddha whether such 
foolish practices yield any good results. “ None whatever,” 
answers the Master. “ It is by Meditation that the Higher 
Powers arc won.” 19 

Supernormal powers are (as already said) an incidental 
result of Yoga, rather than an end in themselves, to the 
authors of the noblest works on Yoga and Buddhism. 
Nevertheless, the authors do in fact enumerate these powers 
in a more or less systematic way. Thus the Yoga-bhtishya*' 
contains a long rehearsal of them (chiefly in its third book, 


16 Pighti % I, 166 ; Majjhitna % 1, 77. Explained by Rhys David*, Sacred Hooks 
t'f the fiuddhists, II, 227. 

16 Text, I, 493, 19; translation. i f 307. 

17 Do the •* bat-course M (: a^ult-: ata). 

An amazing story about this practice at Dhammafada Ovnimentary : text 
11, 55—57 ; translation, Harvard Oriental Strict XXIX, 132-133. 

19 /iitaka : text, I, 493, 22 ; translation, I, 30S. 

• The following references to the fHtishya fit either the text or the transla¬ 
tion of |. H. \V oods as given in V»*l. xvit of the Harvard Oriental Series. Sec 
ope* uill\ j age* xxxviii to \\\i\ »»1 that \olumc. 
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“Supernormal Powers”). Among them are clairvoyance and 
clairaudience (ii, 43); power to become invisible (in, 21); 
knowledge of the future (in, 16) and of one’s previous births 
(111, 18); thought-reading (in, 19); the cessation of hunger 
and thirst (iii, 30); power of hypnotic suggestion (in, 38); the 
power to walk upon water or a spider’s thread or sunbeams 
or to pass through the air (m, 42); the power by reason of 
which “the fire, hot as it is, burns you not” (iii, 45); and so 
on. —And Buddhaghosa devotes to the High Powers two whole 
books (xii and xm) of his Way of Salvation or Visuddhi- 
ntagga ? 1 but treats the books very properly as a mere appen¬ 
dix to “Concentration” or “Samadhi” (which forms the 
second main division of his work, books in to xi). His clas¬ 
sification, which seems at first blush neither exhaustive nor 
free from cross-divisions, is under the five heads of magic, 
supernormal hearing, thought-reading, recalling of one’s 
former births, and the knowledge of how beings pass into 
and out of existence. The Bhashya refrains from illustrative 
anecdotes. But Buddhaghosa relieves the severity of his 
discussions by many stories of the marvelous. We may 
follow his general procedure for a few of the powers. 

As an instance of clairvoyance, we may cite the story of 
Sona. 22 “ Sona reflected : 4 It is now more than seven years, 
seven months, and seven days since my young brother went 
forth from us. Where can he possibly be now ? ’ and looking 
with the divine eye, he saw him and said to himself, 4 He 
is coming with a hundred and one kings to beg my 
pardon.’ ” 

With clairvoyance goes naturally clairaudience. This is 
exemplified, for instance, by the story of the converted Mil¬ 
lionaire Miser, as it occurs in the introduction to Jataka , 
number 535. The Brethren were telling how a certain 
Brother showed such wonderful self-abnegation that, if he 
got only drink enough to fill his hollow hand, he would give 
it to his fellows. The Master, by his divine sense of hear- 

21 See Henry Clarke Warren’s “ Contents of the Visuddhi-magga,” in Journal 
0} the Pali Text Society , 1891-1893, no ff. 

22 Jataka, number 532: text, V, 319, 30 ; translation, V, 169. 
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ing, 28 caught what they were saying, issued forth from the 
Perfumed Chamber, came to them, and told them how the 
Brother (who had been stingy .beyond all belief) had been 
converted by his teaching. 

Thought-reading is a power very often ascribed to a 
Buddha or a saint, who thereby intuitively discerns the evil 
intentions of another, and so thwarts them. Thus in Jataka , 
number 138, the Future Buddha is bom as a lizard, and 
lives in an ant-hill near the hermitage of a wise and virtuous 
ascetic. The lizard goes every day to the recluse to hear 
words of edification and holiness. But at last the good 
ascetic departs, and his place is taken by a rascally ascetic, 
who, finding out what a savory dish can be made from lizard- 
meat, resolves to kill and eat the lizard in which the Future 
Buddha is incarnate. The lizard recognizes the ascetic’s 
plan and escapes. In this case (as the details at page 297 of 
Vol. 1 of the translation show), and in many others, the use 
of good judgment, or of a knowledge of human nature, may 
explain the thought-reading; while in others — not so mani¬ 
festly fictitious — some influence much more subtle may be 
in play. Time and again the texts tell how the Buddha 
rises at dawn from a trance of great compassion, and “ looks 
over” the universe to see who is ready to tread the Path of 
Salvation. Then (for example, as at Jataka , number 78) “he 
becomes aware ” that a hopelessly stingy Treasurer some 
four hundred miles away is ripe for conversion, and proceeds 
to bring about this happy consummation. 

The story entitled “The Mind-Reader” in the translation 
of Dr. Burlingame, is so full of illustrations of these powers, 
that some relevant parts of it may here be given. 24 A lay 
sister, who is providing for a company of monks through the 
rainy season, herself attains the Supernatural Faculties. She 
is thus enabled to see by the divine eye, not only the state of 
their minds and their capacity for attaining Saintship, but 
also their desires as to food and the like, and treats them in a 

23 Text, v f 382, 19; translation, v, 203. 

24 Dhammapada Commentary: text, I, 290; synopsis, Harvard Oriental 
Series , xxvm, 88; translation, XXlJc, 1-7. 
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way that meets their every wish. They report to the Buddha 
that they have only to wish for this or that, when the lay 
sister supplies it. A certain monk, thinking that this would 
be a delightful experience for him too, goes to the lay sister’s 
house and does in fact experience her marvelous goodness. 
But considering that, if he entertained one single evil 
thought, she would, by her thought-reading power, know it 
and punish him, he does not dare to stay there. Buddha 
bids him control his thoughts and return. This he does and 
attains Saintship. He calls to mind ninety-nine of his pre¬ 
vious existences, and “ perceives ” that in each one of them 
the lay sister had been his wife and had murdered him, and 
has some not unnatural reflections on the subject. She, 
sitting in her house, sees all that passes in his mind, and says 
aloud: “ Call up one more existence.” He, by clairaudience, 
hears her, calls to mind the hundredth previous existence, 
and perceives that in that one also she had been his wife, 
and had spared his life when she had a good chance to take 
it. Rejoicing at that, he passes into Nibbana. 

The faculty of becoming visible or invisible may be taken 
as a counterpart of clairvoyance, or perhaps as a manifesta¬ 
tion of hypnotic power. When Moggallana dives into the 
ground and comes out again on the summit of Himalaya, he 
makes himself visible to the people all the way. And the 
Buddha makes the inhabitants of Savatthi and Saketa see 
each other, though the towns were seven leagues apart. 26 

Insensibility to pain is exemplified in the very charming 
story of Sariputta and the two demons, given by Warren in 
his Buddhism , at page 313. The text tells how Sariputta 
and Moggallana were living at Pigeon Glen. The venerable 
Sariputta, on a moonlight night, was seated under the open 
sky, with fresh-shaven pate, and in a state of trance. Two 
demons come flying along, and the one says, “ What a chance 
to hit him a blow on his pate!” “Don’t try it,” says the 
other. “Great is the monk, of great magic power.” And 
so a second and a third time. But the demon can’t resist. 

26 These instances are gravely cited by Buddhaghosa, as reported by Warren, 
J.P. T.S., 1891-1893, 114. 
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He deals Sariputta a stunning blow, fit to fell an elephant. 
Straightway, with the cry, “ I am burning,” the demon falls 
into hell. Moggallana asks Sariputta: “Are you comfor¬ 
table, brother ? ” “ I ant comfortable, brother Moggallana, 

but my head troubles me a little.” And the Buddha, hearing 
all this by supernatural audition, “ breathes forth ” an appro¬ 
priate and beautiful stanza. 

Insensibility to the pain of a burn is referred to in the 
promise of the Yoga-bhashya (hi, 45), “ fire burns him not.” 
As an instance of this, Buddhaghosa cites the story of San- 
jiva. He was sunk in the Trance of Cessation, and sup¬ 
posed to be dead ; but when an attempt was made to cremate 
him, he remained unharmed by the fire. 26 

The activity of the subliminal consciousness is clearly re¬ 
ferred to in the Explanation to Yoga-bhashya (1, 24): “Chaitra 
thinks intently, ‘ To-morrow I must get up just at daybreak,’ 
and then after having slept he gets up at that very time 
because of the subliminal impression resulting from that 
intent thinking.” This power of awaking from sound slum¬ 
ber at a predetermined hour is abundantly attested by com¬ 
mon experience, and also, for example, by J. M. Bramwell in 
his Hypnotism , pages 387, 115. And doubtless the power to 
“emerge from trance,” or “rise out of trance” (one of the 
five “ masteries ” of Buddhaghosa at Book jv, section 103, 
the vutthana-vasi ) is a power of a kindred nature. Insensi¬ 
bility to the pain of a burn may stand in relation to the facts 
of anaesthesia and analgesia, cited by Bramwell at pages 
360-361. Compare also his Index, under “Analgesia, in 
hypnosis, and post-hypnotic.” 

Perhaps the most marvelous of all these “ supernormal ” 
attainments is the power of suffering one’s body to be buried 
for a long time, and of resuming one’s normal activities on 
release from the grave. Well-attested cases are indeed rare, 
but such in fact there are, and none is better attested or 
more wonderful than that of Haridas. This man had himself 
buried alive for six weeks at Lahore at the Court of Runjeet 
Singh in 1837. Thorough-going precautions were taken 

26 Warren, as above, 112. 
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against fraud, and the account of the matter is from the pen 
of Sir Claude Martin Wade, who was an actual eye-witness 
of the disinterment. The account was first printed by James 
Braid in a tiny book, 27 since become famous, entitled Obser¬ 
vations on Trance or Human Hybernation , Edinburgh, 1850. 
The very title of Braid's sober and judicial treatise intimates 
that he sees nothing miraculous in this performance, but 
regards it rather as analogous to the hibernation common in 
many animals, and as something that could be and was 
induced by natural, albeit most elaborate and painstaking, 
means. The case at any rate warns us against too ready 
incredulity concerning Hindu marvels that seem at first 
blush to pass the bounds of the possible. 

The interest of studying Yoga in the light of the discov¬ 
eries of modern psychology is well shown by the story of 
Ruchi and Vipula. This is indubitably a case of hypnosis 
and effective suggestion to the hypnotized subject to refrain 
from yielding to a strong temptation to do a sinful act. If 
we knew nothing about the psychological facts involved, we 
Occidentals should certainly not recognize the true signifi¬ 
cance of the narrative, especially as its technical features are 
presented in a terminology which those facts alone can 
elucidate. Thus the gaining power over another’s will by 
hypnotizing is called “entering the body of another,” “as' 
wind enters an empty space ” — phrases of hopeless obscurity 
until we know in detail the nature of the facts intended (see 
above, p. 133). The story is given in the MaJia-Bharata, at 
xiii, 40-41, and is in brief as follows: 

The sage Deva^arman had a wife of great beauty named 
Ruchi. Even the gods were enamored of her, and in par¬ 
ticular god Indra, whose illicit amours are notorious. Well 
aware of Indra’s designs, the sage, before going away to 
perform a sacrifice, summons his pupil Vipula and bids him 
protect Ruchi and her virtue, and especially as against the 
lustful Indra. Vipula himself, a man of the utmost integrity 
and virtue and self-control, agrees to do the bidding of his 

27 A copy is in the Treasure Room of Harvard College Library. The account 
was reprinted in the Monist for July, 1900, Chicago. 
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teacher, and asks him in what form Indra may be expected 
to appear. “ In any one of many forms,” answers Devaqar- 
man. “ Indra may come wearing a diadem or a clout, as a 
brahman or as an outcaste, as a parrot or as a lion, as an old 
man or as a young man, or indeed in the form of the Wind- 
god. Therefore,” he concludes, “watch over her with dili¬ 
gence.” And so he departs. 

Vipula sagely reflects that, if the tempter can come in the 
form of the wind, a fence for the hermitage or a door for 
Ruchi's cottage would be of no avail. He resolves to protect 
her virtue “ by the power of Yoga.” “ I will enter her body 
by Yoga, and in it I will abide, sunk in the deepest concen¬ 
tration. If I keep myself free from the slightest trace of 
passion, I shall incur no guilt.” Accordingly, he sits down 
by her, who is seated, and gazes steadily with his eyes into 
her eyes, and so that her gaze meets his, and fills her mind 
with longing for what is right, so that she is averse especially 
to any adulterous deed or word. “ Vipula entered her body 
as the wind enters space, and remained there motionless, 
invisible. Then, making rigid the body of his teacher’s wife, 
he stayed there devoted to guarding her, and she was not 
aware of him.” 

Indra, thinking, “This is my chance,” comes now to the 
hermitage in the form of a man, young and very handsome, 
sees the body of Vipula seated and with staring eyes and 
motionless as a picture, and sees Ruchi also in all her loveli¬ 
ness. She, on seeing his superb beauty, wanted to rise and 
welcome him, and ask him who he was. But under the in¬ 
fluence of Vipula, she could not move a muscle. Indra 
makes known to her himself and his passion, and the need 
of prompt assent. Vipula recognizes her danger from her 
looks, redoubles the force of his hypnotic suggestion, “and 
bound with Yoga-bonds all her faculties,” so that, although, 
in reply to Indra’s “Come, come,” she wanted to say “Yes,” 
the words that actually escaped her were “ Sir, what business 
hast thou to come here ? ” She was, the story adds, not 
without embarrassment at the incivility of her answer, 
“ spoken under the control of another.” Indra now per- 
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ceives “ with his supernormal eye ” that Vipula is “ in 
Ruchi’s body like an image in a mirror,” and that his case is 
therefore hopeless, and trembles lest Vipula curse him. 
Vipula “quits the body of Ruchi” (that is, terminates the 
hypnosis), and, with unstinted rebukes to the crestfallen Indra, 
tells him to take himself off. — Deva^arman returns, and 
Vipula presents to him his wife unspoiled. 

The facts about hypnotism were unknown to the West a 
hundred years ago. In 1841, James Braid independently 
discovered and observed and described many of them, and it 
was he, who, less than eighty years ago, introduced the word 
* hypnotize ’ into English. Despite the extreme modernity 
of our knowledge of hypnotism and the modernity of its 
terminology, there is already a large and growing literature 
upon the subject, and the elaborate treatise of John Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism , its History , Practice , and Theory , 
London, 1906, gives a list of books and articles running into 
the hundreds. But it does not carry the history of hypnotism 
back beyond the times of Braid and Mesmer — a point that I 
note, not by way of carping, but rather by way of calling 
attention to an opportunity. Braid describes his technique 
for inducing hypnosis in the second chapter of his work on 
hypnotism, page 109 of the new edition of A. E. Waite, 
London, 1899. The essential requirements are: the willing¬ 
ness on the part of the subject to submit himself, the com¬ 
fortable position, the steady and slightly strained gaze, the 
fixed attention, the gentle monotonous sensory stimulations. 
And these are substantially the same as those prescribed by 
Buddhaghosa almost exactly fifteen hundred years ago.— 
That significant discoveries should be made by a people, 
and be made again centuries after and quite independently 
by another people, — this is one of the astonishing facts of 
human history. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


I. PROGRAMME 

Thursday, December 27 

JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA AND THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

2.30 o’clock p.m. 

Clifford H. Moore 

The Decay of Nationalism under the Roman Empire (p. 27) 

Discussion opened by F. F. Abbott 

JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AND THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

8.00 o’clock p.m. 

Frank Gardner Mqpre 

Internationalism and the Latin Question: Annual Address of the 

President of the Association 1 

Friday, December 28 

FIRST SESSION, 9.30 o’clock a.m. 

William Stuart Messer 
The Prevalence of Mutiny in the Roman Army 

Catharine Saunders 
The iraAwu&a of Cicero * 

Albert J. Carnoy 
The Predicating Sentence (p. 73) 

Norman W. De Witt 
Virgil and Apocalyptic Literature * 

1 To be published in the Educational Review. 

8 To be published in Classical Philology. 

8 Published in the Classical Journal , xm, 600 ff. 
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La Rue Van Hook 

The Thought-Motif of Wisdom versus Folly in Greek Tragedy 1 

Samuel E. Bassett 

The Hephthemimeral Caesura in Greek Hexameter Poetry (read by 

title, p. 85) 

Walter Woodburn Hyde 

The Curious Animals of the Hercynian Forest (read by title) * 

Lindley Richard Dean 

The Consuls During the Principate of Augustus (read by title) 

Grace H. Macurdy 

Sun Myths and Resurrection Myths (read by title) * 

SECOND SESSION, 2.30 o’clock p.m. 

Joseph William Hewitt 

Some Aspects of the Study of Ingratitude in Greek and English 

Literature (p. 37) 

Grace H. Macurdy 

North Greek Affiliations of Some Trojan Names 4 

Samuel E. Bassett 
The Doctrine of the Homeric Caesura 5 

John A. Scott 

The Journey Made by Telemachus and its Influence on the Story of 

the Odyssey 6 

B. L. Ullman 

Horace on the Nature of Satire (p. in) 

Edgar H. Sturtevant 
Tenuis and Media (p. 49) 

George Converse Fiske 

The Rhetorical Theory of tlpwveia in the Satires of Lucilius and 

Horace (read by title) 7 

1 To be published in the American Journal of Philology . 

2 Published in the Classical Journal, XIII, 231-245. 

8 Published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies , XXXV’ll, 160-167. 

4 To be published elsewhere. 

6 To be published in Classical Philology. 

* Published in the Classical Journal, XIII, 420-428. 

7 To be published in a memorial volume for Charles Forster Smith. 
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William Chase Greene 
Plato and the Poets (read by title) 1 

Clarence A. Manning 

The Transliteration of Greek Proper Names in Church Slavonic 

(read by title) 

John C. Rolfe 

The Use of Devices for Indicating Vowel Length in Latin (read by 

title) 2 

R. B. Steele 

Arrian’s Anabasis and Book xlvii of Diodorus Siculus (read by title) 

JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

8 o’clock p.m. 

Charles R. Lanman 

Hypnotism in Ancient India and its Rediscovery in the Nineteenth 

Century (p. 133, with revised title) 

Roy J. Deferrari 

The Classics and the Greek Writers of the Early Church : St. Basil 3 

Karl P. Harrington 
Some Roman Survivals in Italy 

Saturday, December 29 

THIRD SESSION, 9.30 o’clock a.m. 

William Gardner Hale 
Restrictive Clauses in Latin and Romance 

Duane Reed Stuart 

Petrarch’s Indebtedness to the Libellus of Catullus (p. 3) 

Gordon J. Laing 

The Dedicants of the Sacred Inscriptions of the City of Rome 4 

« 

Clara E. Millerd 
Art and Convention in Greek Tragedy 

Theodore A. Buenger 

The Ostrogoths and Roman Antiquities (read by title) 

1 To be published in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

2 To be published elsewhere. 

8 Published in the Classical Journal , XUI, 379 ff. 

4 To be published in Classical Philology. 
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George Depue Hadzstis 
Lucretius the Protestant (read by title) 1 

Herbert Cushing Tolman 

The Phonetic Treatment of Ancient Persian Loan Words in Hebrew 

(read by title) 

Francis A. Wood 

The Indo-European Velars and Palatals + u in Latin (read by title) 

Samuel Grant Ouphant 
The Bird A ayilx; (read by title) 

Walter Hobart Palmer 
Anaphora : Its Origin and Use (read by title) * 

Campbell Bonner 

A Rejected Reading of an Eleusinian I.aw (Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, 2), 

(read by title) * 

Alice F. Braunlich 

The Olive Wreath in Horace, Carmina , 1, 1, 7 (read by title) 

1 To be published elsewhere. 

8 Published in the Washington University Studies, v, Humanistic Series no. 1 
51-66. 

a To be published elsewhere. 
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II. MINUTES 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 1917. 

JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA AND THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting began with a joint session of the 
three Societies in the Engineering Building of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Professor James H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, 
presided. The session was devoted to the reading of papers. In 
the course of the session the following resolutions were passed : 

The Ancient History Section of the American Historical Association the 
American Philological Association, and the Archaeological Institute of America, 
in joint session, wish to express their sense of great loss in the death of Professor 
Henry Augustus Sill of Cornell University. Professor Sill was one of the prime 
movers in the formation of the Ancient History Section of the American Histori¬ 
cal Association, and his presence was an inspiration at its meetings. By some 
of the members of that Section he will always be remembered as the teacher who 
first made clear to them the humanity and modernity of Ancient History. The 
members of the Ancient History Section would express to his family their deep 
sympathy, and would assure them that his influence will long be felt in the field 
to which he devoted his life. 

The members of the American Historical Association devoted to the study of 
Ancient History, the members of the American Philological Association, and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, assembled in special session in the city of 
Philadelphia, recognizing their great loss in the decease of George Willis Botsford, 
and deploring the far more poignant grief brought to his beloved wife, desire to 
express, however inadequately, their sympathy to her. Professor Botsford had 
endeared himself to his colleagues whom he had honored with a loyal friendship; 
he had acquired their profound admiration as a scholar, meticulous, precise, and 
broadly learned; nor dare they hope soon to see his like again. Nobly indeed 
has he met his task, and rich is the performance of duty now become a record 
not to be forgotten by us. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AND THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Thursday evening, December 27. 

The Societies met at 8.00 p.m. in the Auditorium of the University 
Museum, Professor F. W. Shipley, President of the Institute, presiding. 

The President of the Association, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, 
of Columbia University, delivered the annual address, Internation¬ 
alism and the Latin Question. 


First Session of the Association 

Friday morning, December 28. 

The Association was called to order at 9.40 a.m. by the President, 
Professor Frank Gardner Moore, in the Engineering Building. 

The Secretary, Professor Clarence P. Bill, of Western Reserve 
University, read the list of new members elected by the Executive 
Committee, as follows: 

William Henry Allen, New York Ci^. 

Professor Arthur Vaughan Bishop, Hollins College. 

Professor Alva J. Calderwood, Grove City College. 

Dr. Erma Eloise Cole, Connecticut College for Women. 

Professor Lane Cooper, Cornell University. 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Columbia University. 

Floyd Clayton Harwood, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania. 

C. V. Kellogg, New York City. 

Professor David M. Key, Millsaps College. 

Professor Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College. 

Conrad A. Schirmer, Max, N. Dakota. 

Professor Evelyn Spring, Wheaton College. 

Professor Oscar Emil Staaf, Western Reserve University. 

Helen Strong, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Bryn Mawr College. . 

The Secretary reported as follows: that the Transactions and 
Proceedings, Volume xlvii, had been published October 1st; that a 
new contract for publishing the Transactions and Proceedings had 
been made with Messrs. Ginn and Company ; and that the proposed 
Articles of Agreement between the Association and the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast had been accepted by the latter 
Association, and were already in force. 
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The following report of the Treasurer was then read : 


RECEIPTS 

Balance, December x6, 1916. 

Sales of Transactions. 

Membership dues. 

Initiation fees. 

Dividends. 

Interest. 

Reprints. 

Sale of old plates. 

Philological Association of the Pacific Coast . . . . 

Total receipts to December 15, 1917. 

EXPENDITURES 


. • • #1335.21 

#13021 

143300 

90.00 

6.00 

53.25 

3-75 

57-79 

250.00 

2024.00 

# 3359-21 


Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. xlvii) .... $1831.87 


Salary of Secretary.350.00 

Printing and stationery. 65.42 

Postage. 39.85 

Express. 2.64 

Telegrams./ . 2.02 

Press clippings. 5.00 

Modem Language Association. 37 - 5 ° 


Total expenditures to December 15. > 9*7 
Balance, December 15, 1917 .... 


> 2334.30 

1024.91 


> 3359-21 

The Chair announced the appointment of the usual committees, 
as follows: 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Accounts: Professors N. W. De Witt 
and Eugene Tavenner. 

On the Place of the Next Meeting: Professors S. B. Platner, 
G. E. Howes, and D. M. Robinson. 

On Resolutions: Professors W. P. Mustard and E. K. Rand. 

By vote of the Association the Chair appointed the following Com¬ 
mittee to Draft Resolutions in Memory of Professor John Williams 
White : Professors H. W. Smyth, Edward Capps, and J. C. Rolfe. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of papers. 


Second Session 

Friday afternoon, December 28. 

The President called the Association to order at 2.40 p.m. in the 
Engineering Building. The reading of papers occupied the entire 
session. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

Friday evening, December 28. 

The Societies met at 8 p.m. in the Engineering Building, President 
Moore of the Association presiding. The session was devoted to the 
reading of papers, except for the passage of the following resolution : 

In view of the large educational, humanitarian, and missionary interests which 
American organizations have long maintained within the limits of the Ottoman 
Empire, it is the sense of the American Philological Association and of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, in joint session assembled, that the Presi¬ 
dents of these two organizations be empowered jointly to appoint a Committee 
of three to urge upon the government of the United States the importance of 
adequately safeguarding, during the course of the peace negotiations, the future 
rights and activities of American educational and scientific enterprises in the 
Ottoman Empire, having in mind especially: general education for men and 
women; professional education, including medical schools and hospitals; training 
in agriculture, forestry, engineering, transportation, and road-making; economic 
geology and mining; geological and geographical explorations ; scientific sur¬ 
veys ; archaeological excavations ; and the legitimate interests of American 
museums. 

It is also recommended that a further function of this Committee be the 
collection and presentation of all available information which would aid the 
representatives of the United States in securing the ends suggested in the above 
resolution. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolution the Presidents of the 
two Societies appointed the following Committee: Professor James 
H. Ropes, Dean M. W. Jacobus, and Dr. W. W. Peet. 

Third Session 

Saturday, December 29. 

The business meeting of the Association was called to order by 
President Moore, at 9.50 a.m., in the Engineering Building. 

The Executive Committee reported the election of Professor Clara 
A. Holtzhausser, of l^banon Valley College, to membership in the 
Association. 

The report of the Committee to Audit the Treasurer's Accounts 
was read by the Secretary, as follows : 

We have examined the alxtvc accounts and voucher* and find them to 
correspond. In all respects we lind the record to be correct. 

December 2S, 1917. (Signed 1 N. W. Dh Win, 1 . .. 

.. „ > A Uitl/ors. 

hl '.ISK Tavi nnkk, ) 

The report of the Committee was accepted ami placed on file. 
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The Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting, through its 
Chairman, Professor Platner, recommended that the next meeting be 
held at Columbia University in New York City, December 26-28, 
1918, in conjunction with the Archaeological Institute. The recom¬ 
mendation was adopted. It was then 

Voted, That the Executive Committee be empowered to postpone or abandon 
meetings of the Association during the continuance of the war. 

I 

The following resolutions, reported by the Committee on Resolu¬ 
tions through its Chairman, Professor Mustard, were adopted : 

Resolved , That the members of the American Philological Association tender 
their hearty thanks 

To the Provost and the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
for the very generous hospitality which they have extended to the Association on 
the occasion of its Forty-ninth Annual Meeting; 

To Professor William N. Bates and the other members of the Local Committee; 

To the Governors of the University Club and the Board of the New Century 
Club for their courtesy in extending the privileges of their respective club-houses; 

To the Pennsylvania Society of the Archaeological Institute of America for 
the very enjoyable reception given at the Art Club on Thursday evening; 

To Joseph E. Widener, Esq., of Lynnewood Hall, for his kind invitation to 
visit his collection of Renaissance paintings and other works of art. 

The Committee on Resolutions in Memory of Professor White 
requested further time, and was accordingly given time and full power. 
The resolutions, as drafted by the committee for the Association, 
are as follows: 

The American Philological Association places upon record its appreciation 
of the services rendered to classical studies by John Williams White, late pro¬ 
fessor in Harvard University. 

Professor White was distinguished alike as a teacher and as a scholar. En¬ 
dowed with a forceful character, a fertile mind, and intense energy, his whole¬ 
hearted enthusiasm, his skill, reasonableness, and precision impressed his pupils 
at every stage of their progress ; he was master of the most varied means of 
effectiveness ; to enliven and enlarge instruction he originated methods that have 
proved of permanent value. The distinction of his oral teaching, above all his 
fine sense of proportion and fitness, marked the many books he prepared for the 
needs of younger students. 

An erudite scholar, he had an intimate knowledge of diverse, and often highly 
technical departments of classical research. His judgments in the restoration 
and interpretation of texts were based only on exhaustive collections of ascertain¬ 
able facts, and were characterized by independence and originality. He had the 
power to set forth, in broad lines of exposition, the fruits of minute investigation, 
especially in the field of the history of ancient commentary. His work was 
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animated by lofty ideals of the traditions and obligations of scholarship; and 
the results he achieved entitle him to a position of eminence in the history 
of classical learning. 

(Signed) Herbert Weir Smvth, 
Edward Capps, 

JOHN C. Rolfe, Committee . 

The Association’s representatives on the Joint Committee on Gram¬ 
matical Nomenclature, in a letter from their Chairman, Professor 
John C. Kirtland, reported progress. It was thereupon 

Voted,\ That the Association’s representation on the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature be continued for another year. 

It was also. 

Voted\ That the Committee on International Meetings be continued for another 
year. 

Voted % To sustain the Executive Committee in reviving and enforcing that 
clause in Article v, Section 3, of the Constitution, which provides that a failure 
to pay the annual membership fee for two years shall ipso facto cause the 
membership to cease.” 

Voted\ That the question of omitting abstracts from the Proceedings or substi¬ 
tuting brief notes for them be referred to the Executive Committee with power. 

A motion to discontinue the publication of the Bibliography was 
lost. 

Professor E. D. Perry, Chairman, presented the report of the 
Committee on Nominations, as follows : 

President\ Professor Frank Frost Abbott, Princeton University. 

Vice^Presidents % Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University. 

Professor W. B. McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary and Treasurer' Professor Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity. 

Executive Committee , The above-named officers, and 

Professor Francis G. Allinson, Brown University. 

Professed Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan. 

Professor H. R. Fairclough, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Professor R. M. Gummere, Haverford College. 

Professor Grace H. Macurdy, Vassar College. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Association 
for the election of these officers. 

The President announced the appointment of Professor Thomas 
D. Goodell as a member of the Nominating Committee. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 

The number of members in attendance at the meeting was 124. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 

I. PROGRAMME 

Friday, November 30 
First Session, 10 o’clock a.m. 

Clinton C. Conrad 

The Role of the Cook in Plautus' Curculio 1 

Rudolph Schevill 

Lope de Vega; his Editors and Critics 2 

A. T. Murray 

The Conclusion of the Odyssey 

W. H. Car ruth 
The Split Infinitive 

Second Session, 2 o’clock p.m. 

Stanley A. Smith 

Giacosa’s Res a a discrezione , viewed as a Social Drama 

Francis G. Allinson 
The Way of the Translator 

Jefferson Elmore 

Julius Caesar’s Reorganization of the Roman Census 

Lawrence M. Price 
Lessing and Dryden* 

John S. P. Tatlock 

Light on the Twelfth Century from Lawman 

1 To be published in Classical Philology . 

2 To be published as part of a book, The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega , which 
will appear in 1918 in the Semi-Centennial Publications of the University of 
California. 

3 To be summarized in a monograph, English-German Literary Influences : 
Bibliography and Survey , which will appear in the Semi-Centennial Publications 
of the University of California. 
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Third Session, 8 o’clock p.m. 

Oliver M. Johnston 
Origin of the Old French Feudal Epic : 

Annual Address of the President of the Association 

Saturday, December i 
Fourth Session, io o’clock a.m. 

William Chislett, Jr. 

The Theory and Practice of Romanticism, Classicism, and Realism in 

the Writings of William Ernest Henley 

Monroe E. Deutsch 

The Death of Lepidus, Leader of the Revolution of 78 b.c. 

George Hempl 

Greek and Runic Letters and Numbers 

James T. Allen 
The Origin of the Proskenion 1 

Raymond M. Alden 

The Conceits of the Seventeenth Century Lyrists 

Ivan M. Linforth 
Solon and Salamis 

Fifth Session, 2 o’clock p.m. 

Ramon Jaen 

The Pessimism of Pio Baroja 

Anna Shipley Cox 
The Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid 

Cornelius B. Bradley 

The History of the Sukhothai Alphabet — A Memorandum (p. 63) 

Hermann J. Weber 

A Proposed Definition of the Term ‘ Romantic ’ as Used with 

Reference to German Literature 

Gabriel H. Grojean 

The Question of Marriage in Die Wahlverwandtschaften — Influence 

of J. J. Rousseau 
Erwin G. Gudde 

English Influences on Freiligrath’s Political Lyrics* 

1 To be incorporated in a monograph, Tht Greek Theatre of the Fifth Century. 
* To be published in the University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology. 
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II. MINUTES 

The Nineeenth Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast was held in San Francisco, November 30 and 
December 1, 1917- The morning and afternoon sessions of the two 
days were held at the California Schools of Fine Arts. The meeting 
in the evening of the first day was held at the University Club, imme¬ 
diately after the annual dinner. At this meeting the address of the 
President was read and discussed. The other sessions were devoted 
to the reading and discussion of papers, and the transaction of busi¬ 
ness. The President, Professor Oliver M. Johnston, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, presided at all the sessions except the 
second, at which Professor Gilbert Chinard, of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, occupied the chair. The following items of business were 
transacted: 

The Treasurer presented the following report for 1916-1917, which 
was accepted and referred to the Auditing Committee : 

RECEIPTS 


Balance on band December 1, 1916.$156.37 

Due*.330.00 

Interest. 7.83 

- $494.20 


EXPENDITURES 


Sent to Professor Bill, June 4, 1917.$250.00 

Services of Stenographer (for Secretary). 25.75 

Postage and Printing. 43*29 

Addressograph plates. 45 

Services of Janitor. 2.00 

Balance on band November 30, 1917. 172.71 

- $494*20 


The President appointed the following committees : 

Nomination of Officers: Professors Hart, Murray, Carruth. 
Auditing: Professors Deutsch, C. G. Allen, Paschall. 

Membership: Professors Weber, Gaw, Rees, and Dr. Cox. 

Time and Place of Meeting: Professors J. T. Allen, Alden, and Dr. 
Reining. 

Social: Professors Tatlock, Church, and Dr. Kennedy. 
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Article IV, Sections i and 2, of the Constitution were amended, 
by unanimous vote, so as to read as follows: 

Article IV. Members 

1. Any one interested in philological studies may become a member of the 
Association by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of Three 
Dollars and Fifty Cents ($3.50) as initiation fee, which initiation fee shall be 
considered the first regular annual dues. 

2. The annual dues of members shall be Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 
(53.50). Of this amount the sum of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents ($2.50) shall 
be used by the Treasurer to pay for an annual membership in either the American 
Philological Association or the Modern Language Association of America, accord¬ 
ing to the preference of the member. Members who pay their dues before the 
1st of March shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of membership for 
that year in the chosen national organization. Those who pay their dues after 
the 1st of March shall be entitled to all these rights and privileges except that of 
having their names appear in the alphabetical list of members published that year 
by the chosen national organization. For such members as desire to be enrolled 
in both national bodies the annual dues shall be Six Dollars ($6.00). 

The Secretary next read his correspondence with the Secretaries 
of the American Philological Association and the Modern Language 
Association of America, for the purpose of making clear the present 
status of negotiations concerning official affiliation of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast with the two national bodies. It was 
unanimously voted that the parallel Articles of Agreement between 
the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast and the two national 
bodies, already approved by the two national bodies at their meetings 
last December and published by them in their Proceedings, be approved. 

It was unanimously voted to adopt the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, that various questions raised by the national 
secretaries be answered by the following declarations: 

1. The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast desires to be affiliated 
with the Modern Language Association of America, as it has hitherto been, and 
hopes to continue to be, with the American Philological Association, except in so 
far as the latter relationship has been changed by the new Articles of Agreement 
adopted at this meeting. 

2. It is the desire of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast that 
both national bodies print its minutes and program, the normal amount of space 
necessary for this purpose being from five to seven pages. 

3. The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast does not expect the 
annual address of its President to be printed as a matter of course by either 
national body. It desires only that, in the selection of material for publication 
in the annual volume of Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philo¬ 
logical Association and the quarterly Publications of the Modern Language Asso• 
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ciation of America , the papers read at the meetings of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast be treated as though they had been presented at meetings of 
the national bodies. 

4. The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast requests that in the 
alphabetical lists of members of the national organizations the names of its mem¬ 
bers lie printed without any distinguishing mark. Until it is possible for the 
Modern Language Association of America to amend its constitution to accord 
with the Articles of Agreement now tentatively entered into between the Modern 
Language Association of America and the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, i.e. for the years 1918 and 1919, the Executive Committee is authorized 
to seek to secure for all our modem language members full membership in the 
Modern Language Association of America, in order that our modem language 
and our classical members may derive equal advantages from our relations to the 
national organizations. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee it was 

Voted, That hereafter a complete list of our members, together with their 
addresses, be published and circulated in connection with the program of the 
annual meeting. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee it was unani¬ 
mously 

Voted That Professor E. B. Clapp be made an honorary member of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

On motion the following officers, nominated by the Nominating 
Committee, were unanimously elected for the ensuing year: 

President , Gilbert Chinard. 

Vice-Presidents , H. C. Nutting, J. S. P. Tatlock. 

Secretary, \V. A. Cooper. 

Treasurer , B. O. Foster. 

Executive Committee , the above-named officers, and 

M. E. Deutsch, C. G. Allen, H. G. Shearin, and F. O. Mower. 

The Auditing Committee reported that it had examined the Treas¬ 
urer’s accounts and found them correct. On motion the report was 
adopted. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting recommended that 
the meeting of next year be held at the usual time and place. On 
motion the recommendation was adopted. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the California Institute of Fine 
Arts, the Regents of the University of California, and the Directors 
of the University Club, for their hospitality. 

The attendance at the five sessions numbered 38, 45, 45, 30, and 
42, respectively. 

Twenty-seven new members were elected. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 1 


For the Calendar Year 1917 

PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


A .A . — Art and Archaeology. 

A .H.R. — American Historical Review. 

A.y.A. — American Journal of Archaeology. 
A.y.P. — American Journal of Philology. 
Am. — American. 

A. Y.B. — American Year Book. 

B. — Bulletin. 

C. J. — Classical Journal. 

C.P. — Classical Philology. 

C.Q. — Classical Quarterly. 

C.P. — Classical Review. 

C. IV. - Classical Weekly. 

E.R. — Educational Review. 

H.S.C.P . — Harvard Studies in Classical Phi¬ 
lology. 

y. —Journal. 

y.A.O.S . — Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

The pronunciation of a final conso¬ 
nant when followed by an initial 
consonant in a Latin word-group; 
A.J.P. xxxvin, 73-81. 

Titus Labienus; C.J. XIII, 4-13. 

Rev. of Gaselee’s revision of Adling- 
ton’s Golden Ass of Apuleius; C.P. 
XII, 202-204. 

Rev. of A. Ernout’s Recueil de textes 
latins archalques; A.J.P. xxxvin, 
208-209. 

Rev. of de Sanctis’ Storia dei Romani, 
vol. ill: L’eti delle guerre 
puniche; A.H.R. xxm, 131-133. 

Charles D. Adams. 

Demosthenes’ avoidance of breves; 
C.P. XII, 271-294. 

Raymond M. Alden. 

Tennyson: how to know him; pp. 
376; Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


y.E.G.P. — Journal of English and Germanic 

Philology. 

y.H.S .— Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

L. C.L. — Loeb Classical Library. 

M. — Magazine. 

M.L.N. — Modem Language Notes. 

M. P. — Modem Philology. 

Nat. — The Nation. 

N. l.Y.B. — New International Year Book. 

P.A.P.A .— Proceedings of the American 

Philological Association. 

Pr. — Press. 

Qu. — Quarterly. 

Rev. — Review. 

Rom. R. — Romanic Review. 

S. P. — Studies in Philology. 

T. A.P.A. — Transactions of the American 

Philological Association. 

U. — University. 

Readings in English prose of the 
nineteenth century; pp. x + 695; 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The lyrical conceit of the Eliza¬ 
bethans; S.P. xiv, 129-152. 

Rev. of Odling’s Technic of versifi¬ 
cation; Nat. civ, 547. 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 

A chip of wood, or Egyptian mummy- 
labels; A.A. v, 6-12. 

James Turney Allen. 

The first year of Greek; pp. xii + 
375; New York: Macmillan Co. 

Rev. of E. R. Fiechter’s Die 
baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des 
antiken Theaters; C.P. xii, 214 f. 

Katharine Ai.len. 

The Appian Way from Rome to 
Formia; A.A. vi, 193-201. 


Co. 

1 An incomplete list of publications of the members of the Association during 
the calendar year iqij, so far as reported by them to the editor. Where the 
number of a volume has not been furnished, the reference is to the volume 
which appeared in 1917. 
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Andrew Runni Anderson. 

Greek parallels for opus est; C.P. 
XII, 436 f. 

Henry H. Armstrong. 

Studies in the Antigone of Sophocles; 
Springfield, Mo.: printed for the 
Friends in Council. 

William Frederic Bade. 

John Muir’s A thousand-mile walk 
to the Gulf, ed. from the original 
journals, with an introduction; 
pp. xxvii + 220; Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Phillips Barry. 

The blossoming rod; Open Court , 
620-633. 

Samuel E. Bassett. 

*0\i7 ofiepia and woXv/xcpla ; C.P. XII, 
97 - 191 - 

A parallel to Sophocles, Antigone f 
909-912; C.J. XII, 333 f. 

Wit and humor in Xenophon; C.J . 

xn, 5 6 5 - 574 - 

Adyot and tpyov in the of 

Thucydides; P.A.P.A.X lvii, xivf. 
Rev. of Manning’s Archaism in Eu¬ 
ripides; C. IV. X, 208. 

William N. Bates. 

Notes on the Rhesus; J'.A.P.A . 
XLVII, 5-11. 

Greek literature and the twentieth 
century; an address; pp. 20; 
Philadelphia: Winston. 

Rev. of E. A. Gardner’s Handbook 
of Greek sculpture; C. IV. x, 181 f. 
Gassical archaeology ; A. Y.B. 

Editor: Archaeological news and 
discussions; A.J.A. XXI, 91-114; 

»S- 2 39 ; 339 - 363 ; 449 - 476 . 
Editor: Bibliography of archaeologi¬ 
cal books, 1916 ; id. XXI, 241-254. 

Clarence P. Bill. 

Editor: T.A.P.A., P.A.P.A . 
Leonard Bloomfield. 

Tagalog texts with grammatical 
analysis, part I: Texts and trans¬ 
lation; pp. 122; U. of 111 . Studies 


in Language and Literature , III, 
no. 2. 

Subject and predicate; T.A.P.A. 
xlvii, 13-22. 

Maurice Bloom held. 

On the art of entering another’s 
body: a Hindu fiction motif; 
Proc. Am. Philosophical Soc. lvi, 

I -43- 

Campbell Bonner. 

A question of emphasis; C.J. xm, 
206-211. 

Rev. of Essays and studies presented 
to William Ridgeway; C.P. XII, 
439-441. 

Ella Bourne. 

Ancient bull-fights; A.A.v, 142-153. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 

Rev. of H. M. Poteat’s Selected 
Letters of Cicero; C. W. xi, 30 f. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, A Decade 
After ; Methodist Rev. XCIX, 379 f. 

Edward Eggleston, Circuit' Rider; 
id. lxvi, 335 f. 

Haven D. Brackett. 

An alleged blemish in the Antigone 
of Sophocles; C.J. Xil, 522-534. 

Ethel Hampson Brewster. 

Roman craftsmen and tradesmen of 
the early Empire; U. of Penn, 
dissertation; pp. xiv+ioi; Me- 
nasha, Wis.: Collegiate Pr. 

James W. Bright. 

Rhythmic elements in English, with 
illustrations from Shakespeare; in 
A Memorial Volume to Shake¬ 
speare and Harvey, pp. 68—88; 
published by the U. of Texas. 

Brief mention of the following books: 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, On the 
art of wrriting; William Odling, 
The technic of versification; Louis 
Worthington Smith, The mech¬ 
anism of English style; Frank W. 
Cady, The Old Wives? Tale, a play 
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by George Peele; Felix Emil Held, 
Christianopolis , an ideal state of 
the seventeenth century, by Johann 
Valentin Andreae; Gertrude Buck, 
The social criticism of literature; 
George Van Ness Dearborn, How 
to learn easily; J. E. Spingarn, 
Creative criticism: essays on the 
unity of genius and taste; E. A. 
Greening, The rudiments of criti¬ 
cism; AI.L.N. xxxii, Jan.-Dec. 

Carroll N. Brown. 

Library of the world’s best literature, 
ancient and modern, new edition; 
chapters on Greek and Latin lit¬ 
erature in a supplementary volume 
forming a Reader’s Guide; New 
York: J. A. Hill & Co. 

Carl D. Buck. 

Studies in Greek noun-formation; 
C.P. xii, 21-29, i 73 “ i 89» 295-301. 

Comparative philology and the clas¬ 
sics; T.A.P.A. xlvii, 65-83. 

Rev. of Dominian’s Frontiers of lan¬ 
guage and nationality in Europe; 
A.HR. XXiii, 171-173. 

Theodore A. Buenger. 

The Itineraries; C. W. x, 98-104. 

The classics and the Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation; ib. xi, 34-37. 

The phonetic presuppositions of the 
Fulgentian etymologies; P.A.P.A. 
XLVII, xv. 

Albert J. Carnoy. 

Some cruces of Aeschylus’ Persae; 
C.R. XXXI, 113-118. 

Hesiod’s description of winter; C.P. 
XII, 225-236. 

The struggle for democracy in an¬ 
cient times; University Lectures 
(U. of Penn.), iv, 367-382. 

Reduplication of consonants in Vul¬ 
gar Latin; A/.P. xv, 159-180. 

Some obscurities in the assibilation 
of ti and di before a vowel in Vul- 
gar Latin; T.A.P.A . xlvii, 145- 

, 5 2 * 
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Adjectival nouns in Vulgar Latin and 
early Romance; Rom. R. 166-195. 
Apophony and rhyme-words in Vul¬ 
gar Latin onomatopoeias; A.J.P. 
xxxviii, 265-284. 

On the French bois and bachelier; 

AI.L.N. xxxii, 385-400. 

Ormazd; Hastings’ Ency. Re/. 
Ethics % IX, 566 f. 

Julia H. Caverno. 

The messenger in Greek tragedy; 
C.J. xii, 263-270. 

George H. Chase. 

Archaeology in 1916; C/.Xin, 186- 
192. 

The Meleager in the Fogg Museum 
and related works in America; B. 
College Art Ass'Hi III, 109-116. 
How shall we teach something about 
Art? J. Am. Inst. Architects , v, 
104 f. 

John Williams White; Harv. Grad. 

Af. xxvi, 42-44- 
Reviews in Nat . 

Charles Upson Clark. 

First Latin: a lesson a day for a year; 
pp. vii + 353; Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Co. (with J. B. Game). 

Harold L. Cleasby. 

Rev. of Schlicher’s Latin plays; 
C. IV. XI, 4-7. 

Hermann Collitz. 

Zu den mhd. kurzen Praterita gie, 
fie , lie; AI.L.N. xxxii, 207-215, 

449”45®- 

Der Ablaut von got. speiwan ; ALP. 
xv, 103-107. 

The etymology of the word Degen ; 
Johns Hopkins U. Circular , no. 
296, p. 887. 

The Greek noun t pipuot; ib. 889. 

A. S. seftel, Mod. Ger. siedeln , Lat. 

saeculum ; ib. 900-902. 

Rev. of A. Kock’s Umlaut und 
Brechung im Altschwedischen; 
AI.L.N. xxxii, 40-44. 
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Lane Cooper. 

The Greek genius and its influence; 
select essays and extracts; pp. 
xii 4. 306; New Haven: Yale U. 
Pr. 

Louis Agassiz as a teacher; pp. x + 
74; Ithaca: Comstock Pub. Co. 

Travellers and observers, 1763-1846; 
Camb. Hist. Amer. Lit. 1, 185-214, 
468-490; New York: G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons. 

The college problem; Cornell 
Alumni News , XIX, 376-377.. 

Teaching and production; ib. xix, 
389 and 391. 

English translations of Greek and 
Latin classics; a description of a 
course given at Cornell University; 
C. IV- XI, 49-52. Also issued as 
a pamphlet; pp. 12; Ithaca: to 
be had of the author. 

Rev. of Harper’s William Words¬ 
worth, his life, works, and influ¬ 
ence; J.E.G.P. XVI, 476 f. 

William A. Cooper. 

An appeal to modern language 
teachers of the West; Mod. Lang. 
B. Ill, no. i, 9 f. 

Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Pacific States; ib. 
ill, no. 3, 1-7. 

The ideals of the profession; Mod. 
Lang. J. II, 1-8. 

Report on the modern language con¬ 
ference in Portland; ib. II, 44-46. 

Status of the direct method in the 
western states, as revealed at the 
N. E. A. meeting in Portland; 
Monatshefle fur deutsche Sprache 
und Padagogik, XVIII, 243-245. 

Frank Hewitt Cowles. 

Gaius Verres: an historical study; 
pp. 207; New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Sidney N. Deane. 

A reminiscence of Herodotus in 
Matthew Arnold; C.J. Xin, 217. 


Rev. of Chase’s Catalogue of Arre- 
tine pottery, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; Harv. Grad. M. XXVI, 

62 f. 

Roy J. Deferrari. 

On the date and order of delivery of 
St. Augustine’s tractates on the 
Gospel and Epistle of St. John; 
C.P. XII, 191-194. 

Monroe E. Deutsch. 

Concerning Caesar’s appearance; 
C.J. XH, 247-253. 

Suetonius and Caesar’s German cam¬ 
paigns; T.A.P.A. xlvii, 23-33. 
Caesar’s first wife; C.P. Xll, 93-96- 

Norman N. DeWitt. 

Character and plot in the Antigone ; 
C.J. Xll, 393-396- 

S. O. Dickerman. 

Du Bartas and St. Ambrose; M.P. 

xv, 99-114. 

Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 

Caesar in Gaul; pp. xl + 580; Bos¬ 
ton : Ginn & Co. (with Frederick 
C. Eastman). 

Rev. of Schlicher’s Latin plays; C.J. 
Xtl, 285 f. 

Frederic Stanley Dunn. 

Rev. of Whitehead’s Standard 
bearer; C. IV. XI, 54-56- 
Hermes in Philatelia; Metropolitan 
Philatelist ’, xxxv, 26-27, 34-36. 
The man without a hobby; initial 
paper in Collecting and hobbies; 
pp. 63; New York: The Elder 
Numismatic Pr. 

Roman superbia on the imperial 
coinage; Numismatist , XXX, 141— 
145, 189-192. 

Address of Grand Orator; Proc.tfth 
Annual Convocation, Grand Chap, 
of Oregon , P. A. M. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

Sobriquet and stem; A.J.P . XXXVili, 
82-87. 
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Correspondence: On suffixation; ib. 
xxxviii, 228-232. 

Syntax and etymology; C. Q. XI, 88- 
93 - 

Dreams, the swelling moon, the sun; 
ib. XI, 212-217. 

An etymology: 'ftKeavis; C.IV. X, 
200. 

The Stratulax scenes in Plautus’ 
Truculentus; B. U. of Texas, 
no. 1701, 155-178 (Shakespeare 
and Harvey Memorial Volume). 

Edward Fitch. 

Rev. of Forman’s Clouds of Aris¬ 
tophanes; C. W. X, 86-87. 

Thomas FitzHugh. 

The letters of George Long, 11: The 
return to England, period before 
the Civil War; U. of Fa . Alumni 
B. X, 40-52. 

The letters of George Long, ill: The 
return to England, period after the 
Civil War; ib. x, 129-147. 

Henry Tutwiler, memorabilia; ib. x, 

2 73 ~ 3 ° 2 * 

Gessner Harrison, memorabilia; ib. 

X, 339 - 375 - 

The Indo-European superstress and 
the evolution of verse; U. of Fa. 

B. of the School of Latin , no. 9. 

Roy Caston Flickinger. 

Rev. of Conrad’s Technique of con¬ 
tinuous action in Roman comedy; 

C. W. x, 147-151. 

Rev. of Manning’s Archaism in Eu¬ 
ripides, and Phoutrides’ Chorus of 
Euripides; C.P. Xli, 205-207. 

Rev. of Loeb’s translation of Le- 
grand’s New Greek comedy; C.J. 
XIII, 77-79. 

Walter H. Freeman. 

Applied Latin; pp. 320; Milton, 
Penn.: Weidenhamer & Co. 

John Lawrence Gerig. 

Modern philology; N.I.Y.B. 536- 
541. 

Advanced degrees and doctoral dis¬ 
sertations in the Romance lan¬ 


guages at the Johns Hopkins 
University; a survey and bibli¬ 
ography; Rom. R . vnr, 328-340. 
Love and love-gods (Celtic); Hast¬ 
ings’s Ency. Rel. Ethics , VIII, 162- 
164. 

Rev. of Hawkins’s Maistre Charles 
Fontaine, Parisien; Rom. R. vm, 
466-480. 

Associate editor: Rom. R. 

B. L. Gildersleeve. 

Editorial and other contributions to 
A.f.P, 

William Dodge Gray. 

A political ideal of the Emperor 
Hadrian; Annual Report of the 
Am. Historical Ass'n , 115-124. 
Rev. of Snyder’s Military annals of 
Greece; C.P. XII, 116. 

Rev. of Beloch’s Griechische Ge- 
schichte, I and II; ib. XII, 320- 

3 2 7 - 

Richard M. Gummere. 

Seneca’s Epistles , vol. 1; pp. xv + 
467; Heinemann and Putnam 
(L.C. L.). 

Beginners’ Latin, book !; Philadel¬ 
phia : Christopher Sower Co. (with 
John E. Forsythe). 

Gustave A. Harrer. 

Rev. of Howe and Rand’s The Vati¬ 
can Livy and the script of Tours; 
Alumni AVr*. V, 238. 

Tacitus, Agricola , 44, I; C.P. XII, 

! 97 . 

The source of a Tacitean epigram; 

C. IV. xi, 16. 

Karl Pomeroy Harrington. 

Rev. of Dalton’s Letters of Sidonius; 
C. IV. X, 126-128. 

Otto Heller. 

The art philosophy of Bernard Shaw; 
Washington U. Record, XJI, no. 5, 
1-7- 

Henrik Ibsen; Study Course XIII, 
Drama League Monthly , II, no. l, 

353-364- 
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UntermeyePs Heine; Reedy's Mir - 
ror 9 xxvi, no. 15, 254-256. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm ; a 
translation into English with a bio¬ 
graphical and critical introduc¬ 
tion; pp. lxxii + 147; New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Joseph William Hewitt. 

Religious burlesque in Aristophanes 
and elsewhere; A.J.P. xxxvm, 
176-185. 

A. L. Hodges. 

Supplement to Smith's Latin lessons; 
pp. ii + 62; Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon. 

Arthur Winfred Hodgman. 

Rev. of Conrad's Technique of con¬ 
tinuous action in Roman comedy; 
C. W. x, 146. 

Rev. of Barbelenet’s De l'aspect ver- 
bale en Latin ancien, et particu- 
lierement dans Terence; C.P. xii, 
220. 

Charles Hoeing. 

Rev. of Peskett’s Caesar, The Civil 
War; C.P. XII, 314. 

Rev. of Dean's Study of the cogno¬ 
mina of soldiers in the Roman 
legions; ib. XII, 315. 

Joseph Clark Hoppin. 

The Bazzichelli psykter of Euthymi- 
des; J.H.S . xxxv, 189 ff. 

Euthymides and his fellows; pp. 
xvi + 186; Cambridge: Harvard 
U. Pr. 

Nicole's Corpus des ceramistes grecs; 
A.J.A. xxi, 308 ff. 

Robert Chisolm Horn. 

Rev. of Angus' Environment of early 
Christianity; Lutheran Church 
Rev. XXXVI, 137 f. 

Rev. of Moore’s Religious thought 
of the Greeks; ib. xxxvi, 369-371. 

To Euripides (poem); A.A. v, 295. 

The Saalburg; ib. VI, 155-160. 
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Waste paper and broken dishes 
(papyri and ostraca); Am. Lu¬ 
theran Survey , VI, 811-814. 

Herbert Pierrepont Houghton. 

Ten years after; Johns Hopkins 
Alumni M. v, 238-243. 

The truth shall make you free; an 
address; pp. 10; privately printed. 

The war and the college student; 
Pittsburg Dispatch , Sept. 30. 

Editor: Waynesburg College Publi¬ 
cations 9 IX. 

Contributions to Waynesburg Colie - 
gian 9 XVII. 

George Howe. 

Polyptoton in Tibullus and Proper¬ 
tius; S.P. xiv, 319-320. 

The Vatican Livy and the script of 
Tours; Memoirs Am. Acad . in 
Rome , 1, 19-58 (with E. K. Rand). 

George Edwin Howes. 

The story of three Greek coins; 
A.A. v, 181-190. 

Rev. of White’s Scholia on the Aves 
of Aristophanes; C. W. x, 90-95. 

Richard Wellington Husband. 

The chronology of the reigns of the 
Caesars; C.W. X, 202-205. 

The pardoning of prisoners by Pilate; 
Am. J. Theol. XXI, 110-116. 

Walter Woodburn Hyde. 

The development of the appreciation 
of mountain scenery in modern 
times; Am. Geog. Rev. ill, 107- 
118 (illustrated). 

The prosecution of lifeless things 
and animals in Greek law; A.J.P. 
XXXVIII, 152-175, 285-303. 

Rev. of Grant’s Passing of the great 
race; B. Geog. Soc. Phila. xv, 
138-148. 

Rev. of Johnston's Place-Names of 
England and Wales; C.J. XII, 
558-560. 

Rev. of Russell's Justice in war time; 
Open Court, XXXI, I-2I. 
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A . V. Williams Jackson. 

The allegory of the moths and the 
flame, translated from the Mantiq 
at-Tair of Farid ad-Din ‘Attar; 

/.A. O.S. xxxvi, 374 - 375 * 

Rev. of Hopkins’ Epic mythology, 
the Mahabharata and Ramayapa; 
Yale Rev . Jan., 444-446, 

Rev. of Yohannan’s Death of a na¬ 
tion, and of his Book of the 
pearl; Columbia Alumni Nexus , 

vui, 374-375- 
Edwin Lee Johnson. 

Historical grammar of the ancient 
Persian language; Amer. Book Co. 

Horace Leonard Jones. 

Three notes on Strabo; C.Q. XI, 
I 32 -I 34 * 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

The Latin Reading League; C. W. 
X, 133- 

Rev. of Nixon’s Plautus; C.P. Xii, 
325-326. 

Rev. of Drake’s Menaechmi of Plau¬ 
tus; id. xii, 327. 

Roland G. Kent. 

Roman and modern military high¬ 
ways; C. W. X, 88. 

Rev. of E. W. Nichols* Semantic 
variability and semantic equiva¬ 
lents of - oso - and •lento-; C.P. 
XU, 113-115* 

Indo-European philology; A. Y.B. 
1916, 771 - 772 . 

Latin and Greek in the newspapers; 

Old Penn y XV, 386-390. 

Rev. of Lindsay’s Short historical 
Latin grammar 2 ; C.W. X, 188- 
190. 

Studies in the Old Persian inscrip¬ 
tions; /.A.O.S. XXXV, 321-352. 

Charles Knapp. 

Literature, Latin; A. Y.B. 768 f. 
Philology, classical; N.I.Y.B. 533- 

536- 

References to painting in Plautus 
and Terence; C.P. xii, 143-157. 


Horace, Serm. 11 , I, 34-39; ib. XII, 

434 f- 

Mollc atque facetum (Horace, Serm . 
1, 10, 44); A.J.P. xxxviii , 194- 
199. 

Caesar, B.G. 11, 8; CAV. X, 161. 

The teaching of Vergil in secondary 
schools; ib. XI, 1-5, 9-13. 

Xenophon, An. 1, 8, 13; C.J. XII, 
146-148. 

Managing editor; C. W. Editorial 
and other contributions, esp. x, 
81 f., 89 f., 96, 97 f., 104, 112, 
121 f., 129 f., 134, 137 f., 145 f., 
152, 159, 169 f., 177 f.; XI, 33 f., 
41 f., 57 f.,‘65 f., 73 f. 

Raymond H. Lacey. 

The equestrian officials of Trajan and 
Hadrian; diss.; pp. vii + 87; 
Princeton : Princeton U. Pr. 

Charles Rockwell Lanman. 

John Kasson Howe, engineer and 
philanthropist (Yale College, class 
of 1871); obituary by his class¬ 
mate; Yale Alumni Weekly , 
April 13. 

Oriental philology; as a chapter of 
Science and learning in France, 
with a survey of opportunities for 
American students in French uni¬ 
versities; pp. 233-240; Society for 
American Fellowships in French 
Universities. 

Daniel Coit Gilman (1831-1908), 
President of the Johns Hopkins 
University; Proc. Am. Acad, of 
Arts and Sciences, LI I, 836-839. 

Abby Leach. 

Fate and free will in Greek literature; 
Essay X in Greek genius and its 
influence, edited by Lane Cooper; 
New Haven : Yale U. Pr. 

Emory B. Lease. 

“ English ” words in high school 
Latin; C. W. x, 152. 
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H. W. Litchfield. 

Rev. of Ernout’s Lucrece, De la 
nature , livre quatrieme; A./.P. 
xxxviii, 322 f. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 

Rev. of Martin’s Birds of the Latin 
poets; C.IV. x, 143 f. 

Research and the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy; The Alumni Reg - 
ister (U. of Penn.), XX, 204-217. 

Editorial contributions to C. IV. 

James S. McLemore. 

The tradition of the Latin accent; 
U. of Va. doctoral dissertation; 
pp. 96; U. ofVa. 

Grace H. Macurdy. 

The significance of the Myrmidons 
and other close fighters in the 
Iliad; C.J. XII, 589-592. 

The passing of the classics, fore¬ 
shadowed by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
President Emeritus Eliot, and 
President Butler; E.R. 439-450. 

Sun myths and resurrection myths; 
J.H.S. xxxvii, 160-167. 

Ashton Waugh McWhorter. 

Hampden-Sidney College Bulletin, 
Nov.; pp. 24. 

David Magie, Jr. 

Greek and Latin inscriptions from 
St°; in Publications of the Prince¬ 
ton Archaeological Expeditions to 
Syria, ill, A, pt. 6; Leyden : Brill. 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 

Luigi Rossini, engraver; A.A. v, 
200-212. 

A Greek play at Ann Arbor; ib . v, 

378- 

Giambattista Piranesi, master en¬ 
graver; ib. VI, 24-40. 

Rev. of Cuq’s Une statistique de lo- 
caux affectes a l’habitation dans la 
Rome imperiale; A./.P. xxxviii, 
96-98. 


• Report of Rev. de Phil. XXXVIII; ib. 
xxxviii, 100-105. 

Rev. of Morey’s Ancient peoples; 
C. W. X, 198. 

Rev. of Hamilton’s Outlines of Greek 
and Roman history to A.D. 180 
(2d ed.); ib. X, 198 . 

Rev. of Breasted’s Ancient times; ib. 
X, 199-200. 

Rev. of Dio’s Roman History , vol. iv 
(L.C.L.) ; A.H.R. XXII, 693-694. 
Rev. of Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of 
war work in England; A.A. VI, 60. 
Rev. of Myers* Ancient history; ib. 
v, 125. 

Current notes and news in monthly 
issues of A.A. 

Herbert W. Magoun. 

A lacuna in scholarship; Bib. Sac. 
LXXlv, 71-100, 284-311, 425 - 445 » 

553-58°- 

Romanes’ conversion; Bib. Champ. 
XXIII, 22-25. 

The personality of Jesus; ib. 67-70, 
117-120, 168-171. 

The two ggpealogies; ib. 205-209. 

Clarence Augustus Manning. 

Professionalism in Greek athletics; 
C.IV. xi, 74-78. 

The Orthodox Church in Greece 
since the Greek Revolution; Am. 
Church Monthly , II, 120-128. 

Allan Marquand. 

Two busts by Houdon in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. Henry C. Frick; Art 
in Am. v, 65-72. 

A statuette of Dovizia by Giovanni 
della Robbia in the Minneapolis 
Museum; ib. v, 195-199. 

Two works of Venetian sculpture by 
Antonio Rozzo; ib. vi, 53-60. 

The Rockefeller Venus; A.A. v, 
299-302. 

Clarence W. Mendell. 

Latin sentence connection; pp. x + 
214; New Haven: Yale U. Pr. 
Petronius and the Greek romance; 
C.P. xii, 158-172. 
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William Stuart Messer. 

Ad Ciceronis Tusculanas Disputa - 
tiones, III, 19, 45; Mnemosyne, 
XLV, 78-92. 

Truman Michelson. 

The so-called stems of Algonquian 
verbal complexes; Proceedings 

Nineteenth International Congress 
of Americanists, 541-544. 

Remarks on American Indian lan¬ 
guages; J. Washington Acad . Sci. 
vil, 222-234. 

Remarks on terms of relationship; 
id. 181-184. 

Notes on Algonquian languages; 
InternationalJ. Am. Linguistics , 
h 50 - 57 . 

Editor: pp. xxxvii-xcv of Bibolotti’s 
Moseteno vocabulary and treatises, 
with an introduction by Rudolph 
Schuller; published by North¬ 
western U. 

Charles Christopher Mierow. 

A description of Manuscript Garrett 
Deposit 1450, Princeton University 
Library, together with a collation 
of the first work contained in it, 
the De Area Noe of Hugo de 
Sancto Victore; pp. 26; Prince¬ 
ton. (Reprinted from Transac¬ 
tions of the American Library 
Institute .) 

St. Severinus and the closing years 
of the province of Noricum; Colo¬ 
rado College Publication , Lan¬ 
guage Series, 11, 299-318. 

The essentials of Latin syntax, re¬ 
vised edition, with vocabulary; 
pp. x + 186; Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The college teacher of the classics: 
a rejoinder; Phillips B. XI 1, 15- 
18. 

Herbert Edward Mierow. 

A voice from the crowd; C. W. x, 88. 

Horace and Omar Khayyam; ib. XI, 

19-2L 

Stephen Phillips and Edgar Allan 
Poe; M.L.N. XXXII, 499-501. 


Alfred W. Milden. 

Ionia and Greek colonization; 

P.A.P.A. XLVil, xxi-xxiii. 

Rev. of Paul Shorey’s Assault on 
humanism; C. VV. XI, 48. 

The place and importance of Greek; 
Proc. Mississippi Teachers' Ass*n. 

C. W. E. Miller. 

Report of Rh. Mus. LXX, 4; A.J.P. 
xxxviii, 106-109. 

Rev. of Lane Cooper’s Concordance 
to the works of Horace; ib. 
xxxviii, 323-328. 

Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit; ib. 

xxxviii, 460-462. 

Joint editor: A.J.P. 

Augustus Taber Murray. 

Plot and character in Greek tragedy; 

T.A.P.A. xlvii, 51-64. 

On the disposition of spoil in the 
Homeric poems; A.J.P. xxxviii, 
186-193. 

Wilfred P. Mustard. 

Rev. of E. Stampini’s Studi di let- 
teratura e filologia latina; A.J.P. 

XXXVIII, I 16. 

Rev. of M. R. Thaver’s Influence of 

9 

Horace upon the chief English 
poets of the nineteenth century; 
ib. 116-117. 

Notice of Karl Breul’s edition of 
The Cambridge Songs; ib. 117. 
Rev. of V. Ussani’s Le Satire di 
Orazio; ib. 117-118. 

Notice of G. Wessels’ Libri tres de 
Calamitatibus Temporum B. Bap- 
tistae Mantuani; ib. 118. 

Rev. of H. B. Walters’ Classical 
dictionary of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, biography, geography, 
and mythology; ib. 211-212. 
Notice of A. Gnesotto’s Francisci 
Barbari de Re Uxoria liber; ib. 
342 . 

Rev. of R. M. Gummere’s Transla¬ 
tion of Seneca’s Letters to Lu - 
cilitis, vol. I; ib. 446. 

Notice of Lyly’s Euphues, edited by 
M. W. Croll and H. Gemons; 
M.L.N. XXXII, 448. 
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H. C. Nutting. 

Rev. of Steele’s Case usage in Livy, 
ill: The accusative; iv: The ab¬ 
lative; C.P. XII, 222. 

On the teaching of Cicero’s Ora¬ 
tions; C.J. XII, 254-262. 

Rev. of Dean and Deferrari’s Selec¬ 
tions from Roman historians; id. 

XII, 284-285. 

Vocational Latin; id. XII, 319-327. 
Fourth-Year Latin; id. xm, 45-54. 
Via nova — the direct method; id. 

XIII, 200-205. 

Carmen pastorale; C. IV. X, 200. 
Lux libertatis; id. XI, 16. 

Rev. of Mendell’s Latin sentence 
connection; id. XI, 37-39. 

Classics and the reformer; E.R. Liv, 

293-306- 

General discipline and the study of 
Latin; School and Society , v, 261- 
263. 

On the classics in translation; id. v, 
707-709. 

Two phases of mental discipline; id. 
vi, 261-263. 

The peril of “ bookish” education; 

J. of Educ. LXXXVI, 31-32. 

Joint editor : C.J. 

W. A. Oldfather. 

Max Eastman and the serious study 
of Greek; School and Home Edu¬ 
cation , XXXVI, 215 f. (Also in 
the Boston Herald, May 23, 1917.) 
Editor: University of Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, vol. 
Ill; pp. 464. 

Samuel Grant Oliphant. 

'H 6 \o\iryu)y — what was it ? 
T.A.P.A. XLVii, 85-106. 

Elizabeth H. Palmer. 

Roman coins as illustrative material; 
A.A. v, 213-220. 

Clarence Paschall. 

Some Germanic etymologies; 

P.A.P.A. XLVii, xli-xlii. 

Modern language study; E.R. Liv, 

344-359- 


James M. Paton. 

Editor-in-chief: A.J.A. 

John L. Patterson. 

Groups in primary, secondary, and 
advanced education; Kentucky 
A/., Aug. 

An address before the Engineers and 
Architects Club of Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky; U. of Louisville Special 
Publications. 

Editorial: War and education; 

Louisville Courier-Journal , Aug. 

19. 

Charles Peabody. 

A prehistoric wind instrument from 
Pecos,New Mexico; Am. Anthro¬ 
pologist, XIX, 30-33. 

Arthur Stanley Pease. 

Notes on the Delphic oracle and 
Greek colonization; C.P. xit, I- 

20. 

Were there two versions of Cicero’s 
Prognostica? id. XII, 302-304. 

Rev. of Fessler’s Benutzung der 
philosophischen Schriften Ciceros 
durch Lactanz; id. xn, 103-104. 

Rev. of Tavenner’s Studies in magic 
from Latin literature; C. IV. x, 
207-208. 

Notes on the botanical exploration 
of the White Mountains ; Appa¬ 
lachia, XIV, 157-178. 

Is Aster tardiflorus a hybrid ? Rho- 
dora , XIX, 88-90. 

Taraxacum ceratophorum in New 
England; id. XIX, 11 l-l 12. 

Charles W. Peppler. 

Rev. of Husband’s Prosecution of 
Jesus; South Atlantic Qu. xvi, 
177 f. 

Walter Petersen. 

Latin diminution of adjectives, u; 
C.P. XU, 49-67. 

William Peterson. 

Ciceronis Orationts Verrinae , editio 
altera; Oxford: University Pr. 
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Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides. 

Lights at dawn: poems; pp. x + 
144; Boston: Stratford Co. 

Kostes Palamas, a modern Greek 
world-poet; Poet Lore, xxvm # 78- 
105. 

Rev. of Clifford H. Moore’s Religious 
thought of the Greeks; M^walo* 
’EiKOvoyfXHprjfjLdvos ’E 6 vik 6 % K rjpv % 9 
III, 12-13. 

Rev. of L. A. Lazarides’ poems, 01 
<rT€vayfLol rod A &<t>vy; ib. Ill, 33. 

Samuel Ball Platner. 

Varia topographica; C.P. Xil, 194- 
197. 

Keith Preston. 

Note on Plautus, Bacchides , 434; 
C.P . XII, 307. 

Lawrence M. Price. 

Karl Gutzkow and Bulwer Lytton; 
J.E.G.P. xvi, 397-415. 

E. K. Rand. 

Charles Pomeroy Parker; Harvard 
Graduates' M. XX v, 298-305. 

The Vatican Livy and the script of 
Tours; Memoirs Am. Acad, in 
Rome , I, 19-58 (14 plates; with 
George Howe). 

Reviews in Nat. 

Joint editor: H.S.C.P. xxvm. 

Ernest Riedel. 

The dramatic structure of Terence’s 
Phormio ; C. IV. XI, 25-28. 

Frank Egleston Robbins. 

Rev. of Melmoth’s Pliny’s Letters 
revised by Hutchinson; C.P. xn, 
207 f. 

Rev. of Johnson’s Arithmetical Phi¬ 
losophy of Nicomachus of Gerasa; 
Am. Math. Monthly , xxrv, 121 ff. 

David M. Robinson. 

More modern versions of the Har- 
modius Hymn; C. IV. X, 138-142. 

An important Egyptian collection for 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art; 
A.A. v, 122. 
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The Altoviti Venus acquired by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller; ib. v, 18i-l83. 

Reproductions of classical art; ib. v, 
221-234. 

The Cervantes Monument in Golden 
Gate Park; ib. V, 247. 

The theft of a Greek head; ib. v, 309. 

The Tallaiuolo Madonna recently 
acquired by Martin A. Ryerson; 
ib. V, 305-307. 

Portraits by Van Dyck which have 
come to America; ib. vi, 253-256. 

The College Museum of Reproduc¬ 
tions; B. College Art Ass'n of Am. 
II, 27-29. 

Some Greek vases at the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University; A./.A. XXI, 86-87. 

A vase fragment in the style of Oltos 
used in restoring a cylix with a 
reminiscence of a satyr-play; ib. 
xxi, 159-168. 

Rev. of Droop’s Archaeological ex¬ 
cavation; A.A.\\ 124. 

Rev. of Fox’s Greek and Roman 
mythology; ib. V, 126-127, and 
C. W. xi, 22-23. 

Rev. of Holborn’s The need for art 
in life; A.A. v, 186. 

Rev. of Miss Rider’s The Greek 
house; ib. v, 186-187. 

Rev. of Miss Watts’ The renaissance 
of the Greek ideal; ib. V, 251. 

Rev. of Barstow’s Famous sculpture; 
ib. V, 315-316. 

Rev. of Miss Seachrest’s Greek pho¬ 
toplays; ib. v, 316. 

Rev. of Tatlock’s Greek and Roman 
mythology; ib. VI, 124. 

Rev. of Babcock’s Greek wayfarers 
and other poems; ib. VI, 220. 

Rev. of Wolfson’s Ancient civiliza¬ 
tion; C. IV. x, 111—112. 

Rev. of Cams’ Venus of Milo; ib. x, 
216. 

Rev. of Jarde’s La Grice antique et 
la vie grecque; ib. x, 175. 

Rev. of Stobart’s The glory that was 
Greece; ib. xi, 21-22. 

Editor: A.A. 

Editor: The Johns Hopkins Philo¬ 
logical Association, 1916-1917; 
Johns Hopkins U. Circular , 30-52. 
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A. T. Robertson. 

Paul’s joy in Christ; New York: 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Rev. of C. C. Torrey’s Composition 
and date of Acts; Rev. and Ex¬ 
positor, 142; and various other 
reviews. 

Numerous articles in monthlies and 
quarterlies (Expositor, London; 
Constructive Qu^ New York; 
Homiletic Rev., New York; 
Methodist Rev., Nashville, etc.). 

John C. Rolfe. 

Cicero, Selected Orations and Let¬ 
ters; pp. lxxiv + 543 ; Ncw York: 
Scribners (with A. W. Roberts). 
The 44 newest education ”5 Philadel¬ 
phia Evening Bulletin, Feb. I. 

A reply to Professor Duff; C.R . XXX, 
238. 

The aim and method of a college 
teacher of the classics; Alumni 
Register (U. of Penn.), XIX, 556. 
Reviews; C. W. XI, 31 and 64. 

C. F. Ross. 

The strength and weakness of Ro¬ 
man education; School and Society, 

VI, 457 - 4 G 3 - 

Henry A. Sanders. 

The Old Testament manuscripts in 
the Freer Collection, part I: The 
Washington manuscript of Deu¬ 
teronomy and Joshua, 2d ed.; 
part II: The Washington manu¬ 
script of the Psalms; pp. viii + 
357; New York: Macmillan Co. 
Also in U. Mich. Stud., Human¬ 
istic Series, VIII. 

The works of Theodore Mommsen; 
C.J. xiii, 177-185. 

Catharine Saunders. 

The consular speeches of Cicero; 
C.W. x, 153-156- 

The date of Cicero’s Oratio de Pro - 
vinciis Consularibus; C.P . XII, 
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John A. Scott. 

Homeric heroes and fish; C.J. XII, 
327 - 330 - 

The close of the Odyssey; ib. Xlt, 
397-405. 

Zeus in the Iliad and in the Odys¬ 
sey ; ib. XII, 478 f. 

Odysseus as a sun-god; ib. XII, 244- 

253- 

Bergk’s History of Greek literature; 
ib. XIII, 216. 

Odysseus in the disguise of a beggar; 
ib. XIII, 218 f. 

Sacrifice of goats in Homer ; C.Q. 
XII, 4. 

Grant Showerman. 

Modest modernist papers, I; Unpop . 
Rev . vii, 164-178. 11; ib. 273- 

285. 

Rev. of Dimsdale’s History of Latin 
literature ; C. W. X, 118-119. 
Notice of Cumont’s Les religions 
orientales, 2d ed. in German; 
C.P. xii, 117. 

Latin and citizenship; Teachings 
no. 38, 4-6. 

A country child; pp. 371; New 
York: Century Co. 

The professor and the garden; 

Bookman, XLVI, 310-316. 

The professor recovers; ib. XLVI, 

385-391* 

A little boy of long ago; Century, 
May, 122-129. 

A country Christmas; ib., Dec., 205- 

213- 

E. G. SlHLER. 

Luther and the classics; chap. 21 in 
Four Hundred Years (memorial 
volume); St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 

Stoicism and Christianity; Biblical 
Rev., July. 

Erasmus as satirist and moralist; 
Theol. Qu., July. 

Erasmus and the beginning of the 
Reformation; ib., Oct. 
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M. S. Slaughter. 

Rev. of Warde Fowler's Virgil's 
“ Gathering of the Cans "; A.J.P. 
xxxviii, 209 t 

Rev. of Bouchier's Syria as a Roman 
province; ib. XXXVIII, 321 f. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 

Propertius: a modern lover in the 
Augustan Age; Sewanee Rev. t 
Jan., 20-39. 

Rev. of Thayer's Influence of Horace 
on the chief English poets of the 
nineteenth century; M.LJL. 
XXXII, 240-242. 

Rev. of Marchesi's Apulei Platonici 
Madaurensis de Magia liber; 
A.JJ\ xxxviii, 203-204. 

Rev. of Butler and Owen's Apulei 
Apologia; ib. XXXVIII, 204-205. 

Rev. of Cocchia’s Romanzo e realti 
nella vita e nell’ attivitik letteraria 
di Lucio Apuleio; ib. xxxviii, 

317-3*8. 

Rev. of Vespucci reprints, texts, and 
studies, nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7; ib. 
xxxviii, 318-319. 

Rev. of Byrne’s Prolegomena to an 
edition of the works of Decimus 
Magnus Ausonius; ib. xxxviii, 
320-321. 

Rev. of Preston’s Studies in the 
diction of the sermo amatorius in 
Roman comedy; ib. xxxviii, 328. 

Report of Riv. di Fil. xliv and XLV, 
nos. 1 & 2; ib. xxxviii, 218-221; 

330-332; 45 2 - 453 * 

Some boyhood reminiscences of a 
country town; Johns Hopkins U. 
Alumni M. 11-20. 

Evelyn Spring. 

A study of exposition in Greek 
tragedy; H.S.C.P. xxviii, 135- 
224. 

S. E. Stout. 

Latin in the lM\n class; a list of 
convenient Latin words and ex¬ 
pressions; pp. 32; Bloomington, 
Ind.: University Book Store. 


Donald Clive Stuart. 

Origin of Greek tragedy in the light 
of dramatic technique; T.A.P.A. 

XLV 1 I, 173 - 204 . 

The reader on the College Entrance 
Examination Board; B. New Eng- 
land Mod. Lang. Ass'n, vii, 3-24. 

The sources of two of Voltaire's 
Contes en vers; Mod. Lang . Rev. 
XII, 177-181. 

A note on Voltaire’s Lettres philo- 
sophiques ; M.L.N. XXXII, 179-180. 

Duane Reed Stuart. 

The sources and the extent of Pe- 
trarch's knowledge of the life of 
Vergil; C.P . XII, 365-404. 

Compilation and translation of Brit¬ 
ish and French statements in 
Value of the classics; pp. 345-353; 
Princeton: Princeton U. Pr. 

Edgar Howard Sturtevant. 

Linguistic change, an introduction 
to the historical study of language; 
pp. x 4 - 185; Chicago: U. of Chi¬ 
cago Pr. 

The monophthongization of Latin 
ae ; T.A.P.A. XLVII, 107-116. 

Rev. of Deferrari's Lucian's At¬ 
ticism: the morphology of the 
verb; C. W. X, 160. 

Frank Bigelow Tarbell. 

Three Etruscan painted sarcophagi; 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series , vi, 63-71. 

George R. Throop. 

Epic and dramatic; Washington U. 
Studies , Oct., 1-32. 

Herbert Cushing Tolman. 

The graphic representation of final 
Indo-Iranian a in ancient Persian; 
P.A.P.A. XLVII, xxix-xxx. 

University Exchange Lecturer, 1916- 
1917: The Turfan fragments on 
the crucifixion (D&rdbadagdftig); 
S.P. xiv, 293 ff. 
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Editor: Vanderbilt Oriental Series, 
vol. vni: Historical grammar of 
the ancient Persian language; by 
Edwin Lee Johnson, Ph.D.; pp. 
xiv + 251; New York: Am. Book 
Co. 

B. L. Ullman. 

The new Latin; Teaching , no. 38, 
6 - 9 - 

Daylight saving in ancient Rome; 

Pittsburg Dispatch , Mar. 23. 

Rev. of Stampini’s II Codice Bres- 
ciano di Catullo; A.J.P. XXXVIII, 
98-99. 

Rev. of Hall’s Companion to classical 
texts; CAP. x, 117-118. 

Rev. of Stewart’s Selections from 
Catullus; C.P. xii, 217-218. 

Rev. of Sturtevant’s P. Terenti Afri 

Andria ; ib. XII, 327-328. 
Associate editor: C. IP. 

LaRue Van Hook. 

4 Frightfulness’ in Ancient Greece; 
C. W. X, 87-88. 

yp\)Xpb T ‘n* 1 'f'vxpbv, C.P. XII, 68- 

76. 

Feuciu Vexler. 

Rumanian folk poetry; Columbia U. 
Qu. XIX, 351-366. 

Russian literature; N.f.Y.B. 617- 
618. 

Raymond Weeks. 

Benjamin Franklin’s estimate of Ger¬ 
mans; Nat. civ, 239. 

Ode to France; pp. 25; New York : 
Oxford U. Pr. 

As general editor: Francis Daniels, 
French scientific reader; pp. 74S; 
New York: Oxford U. Pr. 

Rev. of Schultz-Gora’s Folque dc 
Candie; Pom. A'. VNI, 10S-111. 
Obituary: Paul Meyer; tb. Villi 

352- 

Romance Philology; in Science and 
learning in France; pp. 221-232; 


XXIX 

Society for Fellowships in French 
Universities (with C. H. Grand- 
gent, H. R. Lang, and Kenneth 
McKenzie). 

Joint editor: Pom. P. 

Monroe Nichols Wetmore. 

Rev. of Mooney’s The minor poems 
of Vergil; C./. XI l, 349-350. 
Organization and man power; ib. 
417-419. 

Encouragement; ib. XIII, 145-147. 
Joint editor: CJ. 

Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 

The plot of the Epidicus; A.J.P. 
xxxviii, 237-264. 

John Garrett Winter. 

Rev. of Droop’s Archaeological ex¬ 
cavation; C. IP. X, 119 f. 

Rev. of Fowler’s History of sculp¬ 
ture; ib. X, 182 f. 

Rev. of Hamlin's History of orna¬ 
ment; ib. x, 214 f. 

Iphigenia among the Taurians; 
Michigan Alumnus t xxin, 451- 

453 - 

Willis Patten Woodman. 

Rev. of Williams’ The Georgies and 
Eclogues of Virgil; CAP. X, 1 83- 
184. 

F. Warren Wrioht. 

Roman factories; CAP. XI, 17*19. 

Horace Wkthekii.v. Wricsiit. 

The Sacra Idulia in Ovid's Easti ; a 
study of < Kid's credibility in re¬ 
gard to the place and the victim 
of this sacrifice; U. c»f Penn, doc¬ 
toral dissertation; New York: 
Itrentano. 

Heriieri II. Ye a Mrs. 

Iphigenia in Michigan; Nat. « iv, 

457 (■ 

Associate editor: CAP. 
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Prof. C harles Edwin Bennett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1S82. 

Prof. C harles Ernest Bennett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1910. 

Frof. John I. Bennett, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. George O. Berg, St. Olaf College, Northlield, Minn. 1909. 

Pierre Arnold-Bernard, 321 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. (G.P.O. Box 45). 
1913 - 

Prof. Lillian G. Berry, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1910. 

Prof. Louis Bevier, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1SS4. 

Prof. Clarence P. Bill, Adclbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleve¬ 
land, (>. 1S94. 

Albert Billheimer, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. Arthur Vaughan Bishop, Hollins College, Hollins, Ya. 1917. 

Prof. Charles Edward Bishop, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

i&jo. 

Prof. Robert \V. Blake, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1S94. 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1914. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield. Johns Hopkins Universitv, Baltimore, Md. 1882. 

Prof. Willis H. llocotk, Universitv of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1S90. 

Prof. George M. Bolling, < >hio Mate University, Columbus, < >. 1897. 

Prof. Alexander L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1892 
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Prof. Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1025 
Martin PI.). 1899. 

Prof. Robert J. Bonner, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1911. 

+ Prof. George Willis Botsford, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Benjamin Parsons Bourland, Adelbert College of Western Reserve Univer- , 
sity, Cleveland, O. 1900. 

Dr. Ella Bourne, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1916. 

Prof. Benjamin L. Bowen, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1895. 

Prof. Edwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1905. 

Prof. Haven D. Brackett, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Cornelius Beach Bradley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2639 
Durant Ave.). 1900. 

Prof. J. Everett Brady, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1876. 

Dr. Joseph Granger Brandt, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1916. 

Dr. Alice F. Braunlich, Frances Shinier School, Mount Carroll, Ill. 1916. 

Charles Henry Breed, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. (Woodhull 
House). 1915* 

Miss Ethel Hampson Brewster, Swarthmore College, Swarthraore, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1887. 

Prof. George P. Bristol, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Carroll N. Brown, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1908. 
Prof. Demarchus C. Brown, 125 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 1893. 

Dr. Lester Dorman Brown, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1904. 

Prof. Ruth W. Brown, University of Southern California. Los Angeles, Cal. 
1912. 

Prof. Carleton L. Brownson, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1892. 

Prof. Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1890. 

Miss Elinor M. Buckingham, 37 Pleasant St , So. Natick, Mass. 1914. 

Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 96 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 1897. 

Dr. Theodore A. Buenger, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1915. 

Director Theodore C. Burgess, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 1900. 
Prof. John M. Burnam, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1899. 

Prof. William S. Burrage, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1898. 

Prof. Harry E. Burton, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1899. 

Prof. Henry F. Burton, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1878. 

Prof. Curtis C. Bushnell, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. (807 Comstock 
Ave.). 1900. 

Prof. Orma Fitch Butler, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1109 Forest 
Ave.). 1907. 

Pres. Henry A. Buttz, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1869. 

Prof. Alva J. Calderwood, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. George M. Calhoun, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1911. 

Prof. Donald Cameron, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1905. 

Seth Bunker Capp, Box 2054, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life member). 1914. 

Prof. Edward Capps, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1889. 

t Died December 13, 19x7. 
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Prof Albert J. Carnoy, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1915. 

Or. Rhys Carpenter, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1913. 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Office of the Archaeological Institute, The Octagon, 
Washington, O. G 1894. 

Prof. Adam Carruthers, University College, Toronto, Can. 1909. 

Dr. Franklin Carter, Williamstown, Mass. 1871. 

t Director Jesse Benedict Carter, American Academy, Porta San Pancrazio, Rome, 
Italy. 1898. 

Dr. Earnest Cary, 21 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 1905. 

William Van Allen Catron, Lexington, Mo. 1896. 

Miss Emma Cauthorn, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1916. 

Prof. Julia H. Cavemo, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1902. 

+fProf. Lewis Parke Chamberlayne, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. G 
1908. 

Prof. Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1888. 

Prof. Geveland King Chase, Hamilton College, Ginton, N. Y. 1911. 

Prof. George Davis Chase, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 1900. 

Prof. George H. Chase, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Shady Hill 
Square). 1899. 

Prof. W. H. Chenery, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1916. 

Prof. J. E. Church, Jr., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1901. 

William Churchill, F. R. A. I., Cosmos Gub, Washington, D.C 1910. 

Prof. Edward B. Gapp, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2636 Dwight 
Way). 1886. 

Prof. Charles Upson Qark, American Academy, Porta San Pancrazio, Rome, 
Italy. 1905. 

Dr. Gifford Pease Clark, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1914. 

Miss Emma Kirkland Clark, 248 a Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1896. 

Prof. Sereno Burton Gark, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1907. 
Prof. Harold Loomis Geasby, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. (415 Univer¬ 
sity PI.). 1905. 

Miss Katharine M. Cochran, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill. 1914. 

Ernest A. Coffin, High School, Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Dr. George H. Cohen, 120 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Dr. James Wilfred Cohoon, Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Can. 1914. 
Prof. Guy Blandin Colburn, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1911. 

Prof. Charles Nelson Cole, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1902. 

Dr. Erma Eloise Cole, Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 1917. 
Prof. Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (1027 N. Cal¬ 
vert St.). 1887. 

William T. Colville, Carbondale, Pa. 1884. 

Dr. Ginton G Conrad, 1640 Oxford St., Berkeley, Cal. 1915. 

Prof. Lane Cooper, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1917. 

Prof. William A. Cooper, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1901. 

Dr. Mario E. Cosenza, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. (291 
Edgecombe Ave.). 1908. 

f Died July aa, 1917. ft Died. 
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Dr. Cornelia C. Coulter, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Frank t\. Cowles, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1916. 

Prof. William L. Cowles, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 

Dr. Anna Shipley Cox, Mills College, Oakland, Cal. 1912. 

John R. Crawford, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1912. 

Edmund D. Cressman, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1914. 

William Day Crockett, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. (226 S. 
Atherton St.). 1915. 

Prof. W. H. Crogman, Clark University, South Atlanta, Ga. 1898. 

Prof. H. L. Crosby, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1909. 

William L. Cushing, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 1888. 

Alfred Mitchell Dame, Williams College, Williarastown, Mass. 1911. 

Prof. Martelle Elliott Davis (Mrs.), College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 
1918. 

Prof. Lindley Richard Dean, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1912. 

Prof. Sidney N. Deane, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1912. 

Frank M. Debatin, U. S. Department of Justice, Hot Springs, N. C. 1915- 
Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1915. 

Corporal Robert E. Dengler, 2324 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1918. 

Prof. Samuel C. Derby, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1895. 

Prof. Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California, Berkeley, CaL (2826 College 
Ave.). 1904. 

Prof. Henry B. Dewing, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (12 Edgehill St.). 
1909. 

Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 1907. 

Prof. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1902. 
Prof. Thomas Wyatt Dickson, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 1915. 

George E. Dimock, Jr., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (778 Orange St.). 
1913 - 

Dr. William Anthony Dittmer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1906. 

Prof. Benjamin L. D'Ooge, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1895. 

Prof. Louis H. Dow, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. James Walker Downer, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 1915. 

Prof. William Prentiss Drew, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1907. 

Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (53 Crescent 
St.). 1914. 

Prof. Eli Dunkle, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1904. 

Prof. Frederic Stanley Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 1899. 

Prof. Charles L. Durham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Donald Blythe Durham, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Prof. Emily Helen Dutton, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1898. 

Prof. Frederick Carlos Eastman, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1907. 
Prof. Herman L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (329 Hawthorn Rd., 
Roland Park). 1892. 

Prof. William S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la. 1893. 

Prof. Gustav Ebsen, Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 1918. 

Prof. W. A. Eckels, 1218 Kenyon St., Washington, D. C. 1894. 

Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1893. 
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Prof. James C. Egbert, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1889. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 Summit 
St.). 1900. 

Prof. W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1897. 

Prof. Herbert C. Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. J. Elmore, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (1134 Emerson St., Palo 
Alto). 1900. 

Miss E. Antoinette Ely, Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 1893. 

Prof. Robert B. English, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 1905. 
Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1S96. 

Miss Edith Fahnestock, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1886. 

Prof. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Edwin W. Fay, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1889. 

Pres. Thomas Fell, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 1888. 

Daniel Higgins Fenton, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1911. 

Prof. James Fulton Ferguson, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. W. S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (21 Men- 
dota Ct.). 1900. 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Thomas Fitzliugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1902. 

Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1930 Orrington 
Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Helen C. Flint, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1897. 

Dr. Francis H. Fobes, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1908. 

Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 1907. 

Prof. Alfred Forke, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1840 Berryman St.). 
1915 - 

Prof. Benjamin O. Foster, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (1445 Tasso St., 
Palo Alto). 1899. 

Prof. Frank H. Fowler, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1893. 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1S85. 

Miss Susan Fowler, The Brearley School, New York, N. Y. (60 E. 61st St.). 1904. 
Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Western University, Lojidon, Ont., Can. 1911. 
Prof. Tenney Frank, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1906. 

Dr. Susan B. Franklin, Ethical Culture School, 63d St. and Central Park West, 
New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Nora Blanding Fraser, Staunton, Va. 1911. 

Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Trenton High School, Trenton, N. J. (919 Edgewood 
Ave.). 1908. 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N, Y. 1890 
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Prof. John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1907. 

Alexander B. Galt, 2219 California St., Washington, D.C. 1917. 

Prof. Josiah B. Game, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 1907. 
Dr. Henry S. Gehman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. John Lawrence Gerig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 
Principal Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 1891. 

Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1876. 
Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

Prof. Meta Glass, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 1916. 
Charles B. Gleason, High School, San Jose, Cal. (456 2d St.). 1900. 

Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1901. 

Prof. Julius Goebel, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111 . 1900. 

Prof. Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (35 Edgehill Rd.). 
1883. 

Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (118 Church St.). 
1891. 

Prof. Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. John E. Granrud, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1913. 

Prof. Roscoe Allan Grant, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 1902. 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Dr. William C. Greene, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. Wilber J. Greer, Douglas, Mich. 1892. 

Prof. James O. Griffin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
(Box 144). 1896. 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 

Prof. Roscoe Guernsey, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1907. 

Roy Kenneth Hack, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 
Miss E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (552 E. 87th St.). 
1917. 

Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. William Gardner Hale, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

Prof. Frederic A. Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (5846 Julian Ave.). 
1896. 

Frank T. Hallett, care of R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 1902. 

Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. 

John Calvin Hanna, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 1896. 
Prof. Albert Granger Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1896. 

Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1907. 

Dr. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
1914. 

Dr. Raymond D. Harriman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1916. 
Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. Clarence O. Harris, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 1914. 
Prof. W. A. Harris, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Prof. William Fenwick Harris, 8 Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 1901. 
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Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. (Life member). 
1914 - 

Prof. Joseph E. Harry, Sunnyholme, Ossining, N. Y. 1896. 

Dr. Carl A. Harstrom, The Harstrom School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1871. 

Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied¬ 
mont Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1905. 

Prof. Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. 

Dr. Edward South worth Hawes, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 
Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913 - 

Dr. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1917. 
Prof. William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1900. 

Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1900. 

Prof. Clarence Nevin Heller, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1913. 
Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

Prof. George Hempl, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (355 Kellogg Ave.. 
Palo Alto). 1895. 

Prof. George L. Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1886. 

Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1905. 
Prof. Henry T. Hildreth, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1896. 

Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 
1911. 

Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1902. 

Prof. Helen Elisabeth Hoag, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1907. 
Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (314 
W. 8th Ave.). 1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Horace A. Hoffman, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1893. 

Dr. D. H. Holmes, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (630 W. 141st 
St., New York). 1900. 

Prof. Clara A. Holtzhausser, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Lawrence 
St.). 1883. 

Prof. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 310 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1900. 

Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

Benjamin Horton, Iberia Academy, Iberia, Mo. 1916. 

Pres. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 1907. 
Prof. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Walker St.). 
1892. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel HiH, N. C. 1914. 

Prof. George Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1896. 
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Prof. Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (137 Canner St.). 

191.1. 

% 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 1871. 
Prof. Richard Wellington Husband, State House, Concord, N. H. 1907. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1887. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1911. 
Prof. J. W. D. Ingersoll, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (295 Crown St.). 
1897. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck Hall). 
1905. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 1893. 
Prof. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 
Walker St.). 1882. 

Prof. Samuel A. Jeffers, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Joel M. Johanson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1918. 

Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (1500 Compton 
Ave.). 1911. 

Prof. William H. Johnson, Denison University, Granville, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

Prof. Oliver M. Johnston, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. (Box 767). 1900. 

Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Dr. Roger M. Jones, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 1915. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1914. 

Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. (4 Rosa 
Rd.). 1897. 

Prof. Robert James Kellogg, Denison University, Granville, O. 1912. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1890. 

Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). 1903. 

Prof. James William Kern, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 1909. 
Prof. David Martin Key, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1917. 

Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1914. 
Prof. David R. Keys, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. Robert McD. Kirkland, Menonah, N. J. 1912. 

Prof. John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 Hilliard 
St.). 1884. 

Dr. William H. Klapp, Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (St. Davids, Pa.). 1894. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. 

Charles S. Knox, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 1889. 

Prof. William H. Kruse, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. I 9 °S* 
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Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1915. 

Prof. Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 1907. 

Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (130 Prospect Ave.). 
1890. 

Dr. George A. Land, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 1914* 

Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (9 Farrar St.). 
1877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery PI., New York, X. Y. 1880. 

Prof. AHby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, X. Y. 1888. 

Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, X. H. 1899. 

Prof. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of Xew York, Xew York, X. Y. (889 
St. Nicholas Ave.). 1895. 

Mrs. Caroline Stein Ledyard, 1111 Third Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1911. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (505 Main 
Ave., W.). 1907. 

Prof. Winfred G. Leutncr, Adclbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Geveland, O. 1905. 

Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2233 Eunice 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Ya. 
1909. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. C harles Edgar Little, Peabody C ollege, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

Prof. A. Arthur Livingston, C olumbia University, Xew York, X. Y. 1911. 

Prof. Dean P. Lockwood, Columbia University, Xew York, X. Y. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, Xew York, N. Y. 
1S88. 

# 

James Loeb, 8 Maria Jose fast rasse, Munich, Germany. 1913. 

Prof. ( >. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 1900. 

Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1913. 
Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, X. II. 1887. 

Prof. Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Headmaster D. O. S. Lowell, Roxburv Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John L. Lowes, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1916. 

Dr. Elizal>cth Perkins Lyders (Mrs.), 2429 Green St., San Francisco, Cal. 1904. 
Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass. 


1914. 

1 if. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1S90. 

Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(College Hall). 1901. 

Trof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva. N. Y. 1*871. 

Miss Cecelia Baldwin McElrov, 60S Irving Park Bd., Chicago, Ill. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1914. 

Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 190S. 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, Ritz-Carltnn Hotel, Philadelphia. Pa. 1914. 

Pit ". A. St. < lair Mackenzie, 437 5th Ave., Xew York, X. Y. (Life member). 
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Dr. Arthur P. McKinlay, loo East 16th St., Portland, Ore. 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 

Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 1906. 

Pres. George E. MacLean, 1511 Albemarle Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
1912. 

Prof. John Macnaughton, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1909. 

Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, 
Va. 1909. 

Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library PI.) 
1901. 

Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1908. 
Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 70 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

Dr. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1915. 
Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. Henry Martin, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1909. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, 1 Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Clarence Linton Meader, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1941 
Geddes Ave.). 1902. 

Prof. Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, la. (1927 
College St.). 1898. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1883. 

Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2609 College 
Ave.). 1886. 

William Stuart Messer, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1915. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 1900. 

Prof. Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

(216 E. Espanola St.). 1909. 

Herbert Edward Mierow, Lakewood, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 
Dr. A. Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915* 

Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
Theodore A. Miller, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1915. 

Prof. Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Clara E. Millerd, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 1002. 

Prof. Walter Lewis Moll, Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1909. 

Prof. James Raider Mood, 9 George St., Charleston, S. C. 1909. 

Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (II2 
Brattle St.). 1889. 

Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. George F. Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (3 Divinity Ave.). 
1885. 
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Prof, J. Leverctt Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1887, 

Paul E. More, 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Rd.). 
1886. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1898. 
Francis O. Mower, Madera Union High School, Madera, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1896. 

Dr. E. J. Murphy, Bureau of Education, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, P. I. 1900. 

Prof. Augustus T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. (Box 112). 1887. 

Prof. E. W. Murray, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1907. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Dr. Jens Anderson Ness, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1910. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1902. 

Dr. Charles B. Newcomer, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. (Life member). 
1900. 

Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1891. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Deerfield Shields, Highland Park, Ill. 1913. 

Dr. Edward Wilber Nichols, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Prof. Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 172). 1900. 

Prof. Irene Nye, Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 1911. 
Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Eugene Jean Oberle, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (611 Bryant St., Palo 
Alto). 1918. 

Miss Margaret Brown O’Connor, St. Teresa College, Winona, Minn. 1916. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1907. 

Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 
t Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

Prof. W. H. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 
1914. 

Prof. Elizabeth H. Palmer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1914- 
Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1914. 

Prof. Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2319^ Haste 
St). 1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, 302 Strathcona Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1887. 

Dr. John L. Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. (1117 Fourth St.). 
1900. 

Prof. Henry D. Patton, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 1915. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (197 Brattle St.). 
1894. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1905. 

Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1906. 

f Died December 4, 1917. 
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Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 

Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppier, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, College for Women of Western Reserve University, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 1892. 

Prof. Berriadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (463 Whitney Ave.). 
1879. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prin. Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1914. 

Prof. Walter Petersen, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 1913. 

Prin. Sir William Peterson, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1910. 

Dr. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2520 Hillegass 
Ave.). 1905. 

Dr. Clyde Pharr, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1912. 

Dr. Aristides E. Phoutrides, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1915. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Pierce, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1916. 

Prof. Perley Oakland Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (1961 Ford Drive). 1885. 

George A. Plimpton, 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Prof. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (6 The Alameda, 
Thousand Oaks). 1905. 

t Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

Dr. Hubert McNeil Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 1911. 
Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 43 East 27th St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Dr. Keith Preston, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1914. 

Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (23 Panoramic Way). 
1899 - 

Dr. Lawrence M. Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2404 Cedar St.). 
1915 - 

Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 

Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1900. 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Prof. Kelley Rees, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1909. 

Dr. Katharine C. Reiley, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (330 W. 95th St.). 
1912. 

Prof. A. G. Rembert, Woford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 1902. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull St.). 
1884. 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

| Died October, 1917. 
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Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 College 
Ave.). 1895. 

Prof. Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Tyler Annex). 
1917 - 

Prof. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1908. 
Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys* High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., New 
York). 1895. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Ava. Uruguay 45, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 1912. 

Rev. P. H. Ristau, Lakefield, Minn. 1913. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1912. 
Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 1909. 

Prof. John Cunningham Robertson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 
1909 - 

Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Prof. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1911. 
Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 1888. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 

Prof. Frank Ernest Rockwood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1885. 
George B. Rogers, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1902. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Martin L. Rouse, 25 Westdown Rd., Catford, London, S.E. 1908. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 
Thomas De Coursey Ruth, St. Paul's School, Baltimore, Md. 1914. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(149 West 81st St.). 1875. 

Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1912. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1890. 

Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (916 Monroe 
St.). 1899. 

Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 

Capt. Winthrop Sargent, Jr., 2400 16th St., Washington, D. C. 1909. 

Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1900. 

Prin. Joseph H. Sawyer, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 1897. 

Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. 

Prof. John N. Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. (25 S. 
West End Ave.). 1909. 

Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2316 Le Conte 
Ave.). 1901. 

Conrad Alfred Schirmer, Max, N. D. 1917. 

Prof. J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 190!. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

Prof. Robert Maxwell Scoon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 
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Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St. f Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1958 Sheridan 
Rd.). 1898. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa* 1889. 

Prof. Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1893. 
Lewis L. Sell, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (240 W. I22d St.). 1916. 

Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 
Prof. J. Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1321 Bay View 
PI.). 1900. 

Dr.T. Leslie Shear, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (468 Riverside Drive). 
1906. 

Prof. Hubert Gibson Shearin, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1915. 

Prof. W. A. Shedd, Manzanita Hall, Palo Alto, Cal. 1911. 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (11 Francis Ave.). 
1881. 

Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford Ter.). 
1909. 

Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorev, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (410 N. Butler 
St.). 1900. 

Prof. Thomas K. Sidcy, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
1876. 

Prof. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Prof. Charles F. Sitterly, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1902. 

Prof. Moses Stephen Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 
Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 1907. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 Ken¬ 
dall Ave.). 1883. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 1895. 
G. Oswald Smith, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910. 

Prof. Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 
Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elmwood 
Ave.). 1886. 

t Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (915 Ed¬ 
mondson Ave.). 1884. 

Prof. Martin Sprengling, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1916. 

Prof. Evelyn Spring, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 1917. 

Prof. Oscar Emil Staaf, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 1917. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 
Ave.). 1901. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 
1893. 

t Died February ao, 1918. 
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Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 191a 
Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 1910. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 1909. 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, 22 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Indiana Central University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1914 - 

Prof. S. E. Stout, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1915* 

Prof. Robert P. Strickler, 2124 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 1911. 

Miss Helen S. Strong, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. Donald Give Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Prof. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1901. 
Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, Care of Gaston, Wigmore, and Williams, Valpa¬ 
raiso, Chile. 1911. 

Prof. Helen H. Tamer, Hunter College, New York K N. Y. (Life member). 
1910. 

Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (5344 University 
Ave.). 1882. 

Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Middle Tennessee Normal School. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
1912. 

Dr. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Glanville Terrell, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1898. 

Prof. Ida Carleton Thallon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1915. 

Prof. William E. Thompson, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1877. 

Prof. Wilmot Haines Thompson, Jr., Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S. 1909. 
Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles II. Thurber, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 190!. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 

Miss Elizabeth Mcjimsey Tyng, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (430 
W. 119th St., New York). 1916. 

Prof. B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1910. 

Dr. Harry Brown Van Deventer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1907. 

I)r. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. ?. 1909. 

Prof. I,aKue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1905. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 
1869. 

Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. (316 W. 112th 
St.). 1914* 

Dr. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Radnor Hall). 
1917. 

Fcliciu Vexler, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1916. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 
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Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of-Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
1904 - 

Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1911. 

Prof. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary V. Waite, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1908. 

Dr. Margaret C. Waites, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1910. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. W. D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (56 Montgomery 
PI.). 1897. 

Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 
1892. 

Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 1885. 
Prof. John C. Watson, Rantoul, Ill. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Herman J. Weber, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1811 La Loma 
Ave.). 1913. 

Shirley H. Weber, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 1890. 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1903. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Arthur Harold Weston, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (790 Orange St.). 

1915 - 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 
Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn MawT, Pa. (221 Roberts 
Rd.). 1899. 

Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 
t Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 188$. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Rd.). 
1886. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, VL 19H. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
1906. 

Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
CaL 1906. 

Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 

Arthur Williams, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (16 Park PI.). 1915. 

Charles Richards Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 
St.). 1891. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Ml Holyoke College, South Hadley, Ma». 1899. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

m 

f Died February 9, 1918. 
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Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

Harold R. Willoughby, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 1915. 

Prof. William Jerome Wilson, College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 1918. 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1915. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906. 
Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Francis Asbury Wood, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1913. 

Prof. Paul S. Wood, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 1914. 
Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1901. 

Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

Prof. Ellsworth David Wright, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 1898. 

Dr. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 
f Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 
1883. 

Dr. Horace Wetherill Wright, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (Missouri 
Union). 1918. 

W. F. Wyatt, Tufts College, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. (312 West 88th St.). 
1890. 

Mrs. Richard Mortimer Young, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. f C. 
1906. 

t Died March 17, 1918. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 1 


Article I. —Name and Object 

1. This Society shall be known as “ The American Philological Association.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2 . There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 

v Article III. — Meetings 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter¬ 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


Article IV.— Members 

I. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 


1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V.— Sundries 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 
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COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


1. Nominating Committee, established July 8, 1903 (xxxiv, xix, xlvi). One 
member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a successor 
named by the President of the Association. The present membership of the 
Committee is as follows: — 

Professor John Carew Rolfe. 

Professor Harold North Fowler. 

Professor Edward Capps. 

Professor Edward P. Morris. 

Professor Thomas D. Goodell. 

2. Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature (Philological Section of the 
Joint Committee), appointed in 1911 (xlii, xii), and continued at the subsequent 
meetings: — 

Professor John C. Kirtland. 

Professor Benjamin L. Bowen/ 

Professor Hermann Coll it z. 

Professor Walter Miller. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey. 

3. Committee on International Meetings, appointed December, 1909 
(XL, xiv), and continued since : — 

Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill. 

Professor Edward P. Morris. 

Professor Edward Kcnnard Rand. 

4. Committee on American Educational and Scientific Interests in 
the Ottoman Empire, appointed jointly by the Association and the Institute 
of Archaeology in December, 1917 (XLVlif, viii) : — 

Professor James H. Ropes. 

Dean M. W. Jacobus. 

Dr. W. W. Peet. 

5. Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. The present terms 
of affiliation between this Association and the American Philological Association 
are defined in the Articles of Agreement adopted by the two Associations in 
December, 1916 (XLVH, xi f.), and November, 1917 (XLVIII, xiv), respectively. 

6. Salary of the Secretary and Treasurer. In December, 1916, the 
Association fixed the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer at $ 350, to include any 
outlay for clerical assistance (xlvii, xi). 
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7. PrBUSHiNG Contract. A new contract was made by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee with Messrs. Ginn & Co. 9 as of July i v 1916, under authority of the Asso¬ 
ciation (XLVii, xi). 

8. Vkteran Members. On December 29,1911, the Executive Committee voted 
that it be the practice of the Committee to relieve from the payment of further 
dues members of thirty-five years standing, who have reached the age of sixty-five. 

9. Life Memberships. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso¬ 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life mem¬ 
berships. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annually published Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, a record of the publications of members of the 

Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

• 

The annually published Transactions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro¬ 
ceedings are bound with them. 

For the contents of Volumes i-xxxiv inclusive, see Volume xxxiv, 
pp. cxliii ff., for xxxv-xlvii, Volume xlvij, pp. lxxxviii ff. For the 
contents of the present volume, see pp. i f. 

The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the ^Secretary or to the Pub¬ 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions , twenty 
of articles printed in the Proceedings , are given to the authors for 
distribution. Additional copies are furnished at cost. 

The “Transactions for" any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord¬ 
ing to the following table : — 

The Transactions for 1869 and | The Trans, for 1881 form Vol. XII 




1870 form Vol. 

I 


44 

1882 

44 

4t 

XIII 

The Tram . for 1871 

44 

44 

II 

44 

44 

1883 

44 

44 

XIV 

44 

44 

1872 

44 

44 

III 

44 

44 

1884 

44 

44 

XV 

44 

44 

>873 

44 

44 

IV 


44 

1885 

44 

44 

XVI 

44 

44 

1874 

44 

44 

V 

44 

44 

1886 

44 

44 

XVII 

44 

44 

1875 

44 

44 

VI 

44 

44 

1887 

44 

44 

XVIII 

44 

44 

1876 

44 

44 

VII 

44 

44 

1888 

44 

44 

XIX 

44 

44 

1877 

44 

44 

VIII 

44 

44 

1889 

44 

44 

XX 

44 

44 

1878 

44 

44 

IX 

44 

44 

1890 

44 

44 

XXI 

44 

44 

1879 

44 

44 

X 

44 

44 

1891 

44 

44 

XXII 

44 

44 

1880 

44 

44 

XI 

44 

44 

1892 

44 

44 

XXIII 
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4 

4i 
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Trans . for 1893 

form Vol. 

XXIV 

I The Trans . for 1906 form Vol. 

XXXVII 

44 

1894 

44 

44 

XXV 

44 

44 

1907 

44 

44 

XXXVIII 

44 

1895 

44 

44 

XXVI 

44 

44 

1908 

44 

44 

XXXIX 

44 

1896 

44 

44 

XXVII 

44 

44 

1909 

44 

44 

XL 

44 

1897 

44 

44 

XXVIII 

44 

44 

1910 

44 

44 

XL! 

44 

1898 

44 

44 

XXIX 

44 

44 

1911 

44 

44 

XLII 

44 

1899 

44 

44 

XXX 

44 

44 

1912 

44 

44 

XL] II 

44 

1900 

44 

44 

XXX! 

44 

44 

*9*3 

44 

44 

XLIV 

44 

1901 

44 

44 

XXXII 

44 

44 

>9*4 

44 

44 

XLV 

44 

1902 

44 

44 

XXXI11 

44 

44 

*9*5 

44 

44 

XLVI 

44 

•903 

44 

44 

XXXIV 

44 

44 

1916 

44 

44 

XLVII 

44 

1904 

44 

44 

XXXV 

44 

* 

44 

1917 

44 

44 

XLVIII 

44 

1905 

44 

44 

XXXVI 








The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes xv, 
xx, xxin, xxxii, xxxvi, xl, xij, xun, xliv, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, and 
xlviii, for which $2.50 is charged. The first two volumes will not be 
sold separately. Volumes v, vi, vii, and viii are out of print. A charge 
of fifty cents each is made for the Index of Authors and Index of 
Subjects to Vols. i-xx, to Vols. xxi-xxx, and to Vols. xxxi-xl. 

Libraries may obtain bound copies of the annual volumes at twenty- 
five cents per volume in addition to the regular price. 

Odd volumes will be bound by F. J. Barnard & Co., 105 Federal 
Street, Boston, at a price to be quoted upon application. 
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New Books of Unusual Worth 


Long: Outlines of English and American Literature 

An unusually brilliant and satisfactory estimate of the great men and the great 
periods of our literary history in surprisingly brief compass. The illustrations are a 
distinctive feature, xviii + 557 pages, illustrated, $ 1.40. 

Long: Outlines of English Literature 

The portion of the preceding volume relating to the literature and literary history 
of England, xv + 351 pages, illustrated, £1.12. 

Myers: Eastern Nations and Greece 

A well-proportioned, accurate, and scholarly account covering the period from pre¬ 
historic times through Greek History to 146 B.C. xvi -+■ 353 pages, illustrated, $ 1.25. 

Gayley and Kurtz: Literary Criticism: Lyric, Epic, and 
Allied Forms of Poetry 

A survey of the theoretical and historical criticism of the lyric and epic in general 
and of such special forms as elegy, epigram, ode, sonnet, song, ballad, pastoral, and idyl. 
It is the only attempt in English to present the subject in extended outline. (/* Press.) 

Campbell: Poems of Poe 

A complete and authoritative text of Poe's poems newly verified and arranged in 
chronological order, together with a number of poems doubtfully attributed to Poe, 
some of which have not heretofore been collected, lxiv + 332 pages, {1.5a 

Emerton: Beginnings of Modem Europe 

A study of Europe from 1250 to 1450 AS). — the period when the modern idea of 
national government was taking form, xiv + 550 pages, with maps, $ 1.80. 

Dean: Our Schools in War Time — and After 

A timely volume of practical suggestions for utilizing the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the schools. The Outlook says: " The good that is bound to come out of the evil of 
war is foreshadowed in this suggestive book. A higher efficiency in our schools, that 
wifl reduce the vast number of misfits who now encumber our industrial and com¬ 
mercial life, is here outlined and urged. Wide-awake educators should buy and read 
this book.’* vii + 33s pages, illustrated, $1.25. 

Leonard: War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson 

A collection of intrinsic literary merit and timeliness, a study of which will bring a 
deeper realization of the principles for which we are fighting, xxxii + 129 pages, 32 cents. 

Judd: Psychology: General Introduction (Second Revised 
Edition) 

A complete revision of a book widely known as a summary of modern scientific 
psychology and as an introduction to special lines of investigation such as educational 
psychology, xix + 358 pages, illustrated, $ 1.80. 

New Hudson Shakespeare 

A new edition of Shakespeare extremely attractive in format and content. The 
illuminating interpretative introductions and notes of Dr. Hudson are retained, and 
the most recent results of Shakespearean scholarship incorporated. 

The text is based on that of the First Folio, the significant variant readings of Quartos, 
Folios, and leading editions of the last two centuries being given at the foot of the page. 
Notes, glossarial and critical, also appear at the foot of the page. 

The volumes are of a size to fit the pocket, are attractively bound in semiflexible 
cloth, and give one play to a volume. Per volume, 30 cents. 
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A Literary Middle English Reader 

Edited, with introductions and glossarial and other notes, by Albert S. Cook, Vale Uni¬ 
versity. xxviii + 554 pages, $2.00. 

What is best worth reading in English literature between 1150 and 1500, and especially be¬ 
tween xaoo and 1400. The amount of actual literature is conspicuously greater than in any 
other current Middle English reader. The introductions and notes give every facility for rapid 
reading and make the material available for students without special training in Old and Middle 
English. 

Albion Series of Anglo-Saxon and 

Middle English Poetry 

Under the general editorship of James Wilson Bright. Professor of English Literature in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and George Lyman Kittredge, Professor of English in 
Harvard University. Each text is supplied with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 

Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles 

Edited by George Philip Krapf, Columbia University, lxxxi + 238 pages, $2.00. 

The Christ of Cynewulf 

A Poem in Three Parts: The Advent, The Ascension, and The Last Judgment 
Edited by Albert S. Cook, Yale University, ciii 4 - 297 pages, $2.50. 

The Riddles of the Exeter Book 

Edited by Frederick Tupper, Jr., University of Vermont, cxi 4 - 292 pages, $2.50. 

The Seven Sages of Rome 

Edited from the manuscripts by Killis Campbell, University of Texas. cxiv 4 217 pages, 
$2.25. 

The Squyr of Lowe Degre 

Edited in all the extant forms by William E. Mead, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn, lxxxv 4 - xix pages, $1.25. 

Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 

Volume I. Beowulf: An Anglo-Saxon Poem 

Containing also the Fight at Finnsburh 

Edited, with Notes, and Glossary on the basis of Heyne’s Fourth Edition^ by James A. 
Harrison, late of the University of Virginia, and Robert Sharp, President of Tulane 
University. Fourth Edition, Revised, xvi + 361 pages, $1.12. 

Volume II. Caedmon’s Exodus and Daniel 

Edited from Grein, with Notes and Glossary, by Theodore W. Hunt, Princeton University. 
Third Edition, Revised, xax pages, 60 cents. 

Volume III. Andreas: A Legend of St. Andrew 

Edited from the manuscript by W. M. Baskkrvill, late of Vanderbilt University. Text and 
Notes. 78 pages, 60 cents. 

Volume IV. Maldon and Brunnanburh 

Edited with Notes and Glossary by C. L. Crow, University of Florida. xxxvii 4 - 47 pages, 
60 cents. 

Volume VI. Cynewulfs Elene 

Edited with Introduction, Latin Original, Notes and Complete Glossary, by Charles W. 
Kent, University of Virginia. 149 pages, 60 cents. 
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College Series of Latin Authors 

Edited under the supervision of CLEMENT Lawrence Smith, late of Harvard 
University, and Tracy Peck, Yale University. Each volume is provided with a 
historical and critical introduction, a commentary, and notes on textual difficulties. 
The text of each volume is also issued separately. 

Catullus 

(Edited by Elmer T. Merrill, The University of Chicago.) 1 + 273 pages, $140 

Cicero: Brutus 

(Edited by Martin Kellogg, late of the University of California.) xxix + 196 
pages, >1.25. 

Cicero: Selected Letters 

(Edited by Frank F. Abbott, Princeton University.) lxxvi + 315 pages, £1.25. 

Cicero: Tusculan Disputations (Book I) and the Somnium 
Scipionis 

(Edited by Frank ‘Ernest Rockwood, Bucknell University.) xliv + 109-p 
xiii + 22 pages, £xjoo. 

Horace: Odes and Epodes 

(Edited by Clement Lawrence Smith.) lxxxvii + 443 pages, £1.50. 

Horace: Satires and Epistles 

(Edited by James B. Greenough, late of Harvard University.) 306 pages, £1.25. 

Horace: Odes and Epodes, Satires and Epistles 

(The two preceding volumes combined into a single volume.) £2.00. 

Juvenal: Satires 

(Edited by Henry P. WRIGHT, late of Yale University.) xliv + 240 pages, £1.25. 

Livy: Books I and II 

(Edited by James B. Greenough, late of Harvard University.) xvii + 270 pages, 
$1.25. 

Livy: Books XXI and XXII 

(Edited by James B. Greenough, and Tracy Peck.) xiv + 232 pages, $1.25. 

Livy: Books I, XXI, and XXII. $1-35- 
Livy: Books I, II, XXI, and XXII. <1.50. 

(The above are combinations of the first two volumes of Livy listed.) 

Martial: Selected Epigrams 

(Edited by EDWIN POST, De Pauw University.) li + 40a pages, $1.50. 

Plautus: Captives and Trinummus 

(Edited by E. P. Morris, Yale University.) xxxviii + 185 pages, $*.25. 

Tacitus: Annals, Books I-VI 

(Edited by W. F. Allen, late of the University of Wisconsin.) xlii -f 444 pages, 
*1.50. 

Tacitus: Dialogus de Oratoribus 

(Edited by Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University.) xxviii + 87 pages. 75 
cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
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College Series of Greek Authors 

Edited under the supervision of John Williams White, Thomas D. Seymour, 
late of Yale University, and CHARLES BURTON GUL1CK, Harvard University^ 
Introductions, commentaries, and notes are provided for each volume. Editions 
with the text only can also be obtained. 

Aeschines against Ctesiphon. On the basts of Weidner’s Edition. $1.40. 

Aeschylus : Prometheus Bound. With the Fragments of the “ Prometheus Un¬ 
bound.” (N. Wscklein, late of the Maximilian Gymnasium, Munich.) $1.40. 

Aristophanes : Clouds. On the basis of Koch's Edition. $1.40. 

Euripides: Bacchantes. On the basis of Wecklein’s Edition. $1.25. 

Euripides: Hippolytus. (J. E. Harry.) $1.40 

Euripides: Iphigenia among the Taurians. (Isaac Flagg, University of Cali¬ 
fornia.) $1.40. 

Greek Dialects, Introduction to the Study of. With Grammar, Selected In¬ 
scriptions, Charts, and Glossary. (Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago.) $2.75. 

Homer : Iliad. On the basis of the Ameis-Hentse Edition. 

Books I-III, $1.40. Books IV-VI, $1.40. Books XIX-XXIV, $1.75. 

Homer : Odyssey. On the basis of the Ameis-Hentse Edition. 

Books I-IV, $1.40. Books V-VIII, $1.40. 

Homer, Introduction to the Language and Verse of. (Thomas D. Seymour.) 

75 cents. 

Lucian: Selected Writings. (Francis G. Allinson, Brown University.) $1.40. 
Lysias: Eight Orations. (Morris H. Morgan, late of Harvard University.) $1.40. 
Menander : Four Plays. (Edward Capps, Princeton University.) $2.50. 

Pausanias : Attica. (Mitchell Carroll.) $1.65. 

Plato : Apology of Socrates, and Crito. With extracts from the Phaedo and 
Symposium, and from Xenophon's Memorabilia. (Louis Dyer. Revised by Thomas 
D. Seymour.) $1.50. 

Plato : Gorgias. On the basis of Deuschle-Cron's Edition. $1.65. 

Plato : Protagoras. On the basis of Sauppe's Edition with additions. $1.25. 

Septuagint, Selections. According to the text of Swete. $1.65. 

Sophocles : Antigone. On the basis of Wolff's Edition. $1.40. 

Thucydides : Books I and V. On the basis of Classen’s Edition. 

Book I, $1.65. Book V, $1.40. 

Thucydides : Books III, VI, and VII. On the basis of the Classen-Steup Edition. 

Book III, $1.65. Book VI, $1.50. Book VII, $1.40. 

Xenophon : Hellenica. On the basis of Buchsenschuts’s Edition. 

Books I-IV, $1.65. Books V-VII, $1.40. 

Xenophon : Memorabilia. On the basis of the Breitenbach-Mucke Edition. 
$1.40. 
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